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FABLES. 


I. The DRAGON and the Two Foxts. 


| TREASURE being hid in a deep cave, a dragon 
A watched it night and day. Two crafty foxes, 
who had always made thieving their buſineſs, by 
their flatteries ſoon worked themſelves into his fa- 
vour, and ſo ſoothed the dragon, that he made thme 


his boſom confidents. We muſt not alꝛuays conclude 


the met complaiſant the trugſt friends. 
They talked to him with reſpect, admired: eve- 
ry one of his whims, were of his opinion in every 
thing, and in their flceves laughed at their cory 
One day the dragon fell afleep, and they immediate 
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but now the difficulty was how to ſhare it, for villains 
ſeldom agree but in the execution of their villainy. 
One of them began to moralize thus, « What go 
“will all this money do us? a ſmall bit of fleſh would 
ebe more ſerviceable : gold is too hard to be eaten or 
« digeſted; men ſurely muſt be fools to delight in 
e riches; but let us not imitate their folly.” The other 
pretended that theſe reflections had made an impreſ- 
tion upon him; he told his companion, « That he 
would live as became a philoſopher, and carry all his 
wealth about with him.” In this mood they both, 
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abandoned the treaſure, but ſoon returning met witn 


. each other, quarrelled, and tore one another to pieces. 


As they lay fide by ſide, expiring, a man accidentally 
paſſed by, who, informed of the occaſion of their quar- 
relling, told them, „They were both fools:” „And 

« ſo is your whole race then, (replied one of the 
« foxes) for it is not in your power more than ours, 
cc to feed upon gold, and yet for the ſake of it you put 


* one another to death. That which was brought in 
« amongſt you for convenience ſake, has proved your 


« greateſt misfortune; and whilit you are ſeeking 
e imaginary wealth, you loſe what is really good.” 


II. The BrasTs aſſembled to chogſe a KING. 
PHE bon being dead, all the beaſts of the fo- 


reſt flocked to comfort the lioneſs, his wi- 
dow, whoſe cries and roarings were heard all round 
the ceuntry. After the uſual condoling compli- 
ments, they proceeded to the election of a king; the 
crown being placed in the midſt of them. The or- 
phan lion was too young and too weak to obtain 
the royalty, which ſo many powerful creatures con- 
tended for: © Let me grow up, (faid he) and then 
I'll ſhew you that I know how to reign, and wilt 
© make myſelf to be feared; mean while I'll ſtudy 
© the hiſtory of my father's glorious actions, that I 
may one day rival him in glory.” Then were pro- 
duced the ſeveral claims for the crown. For my 
part, (cried the leopard) 1 expect to be crowned, for 
© I reſemble the lion more than any other beaſt does.” 


was dealt unjuſtly by, (cried the bear) when the 


© lion was preferred to me; I'm as ſtrong, as brave, 
© as cruel, and as bloody as he could be; and 1 
© have one particular advantage, over him, 1 can 
climb up trecs.” © I appeal to your judgments, 
« gentlemen, (ſays the elephant) if any one here can 
© diſpute the glory of being as great, as ſtrong, or 
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« as grave as Iam.” © I am the moſt noble and moſt 
«© beautiful of creatures, interrupted the horſe.“) «I 
«© the molt crafty, (cried the fox.) And I the ſwift- 
« eſt, (ſaid the ſtag.”) Where (ſaid the monkey,) will 
you find a king fo agreeable or entertaining as I 
am? Each day I would divert my ſubjects; nay 
© further I refemble man, the real lord of all na- 
« ture.” The parrot, who was got in amongſt them, 
interrupted the monkey here; If you boaſt of re- 
« ſembling man, what muſt I do? Your hideous 
« face is indeed an ugly diſtant likeneſs of his, and 
© you can make a few ridiculous grimaces ; but I 
can talk like man, and imitate his voice, by which 
he demonſtrates his reaſon.” Hold your prating, 
(replied the monkey) you ſpeak indeed, but not hke 
man, for you ſtil] run on with the ſame thing, 
without knowing what you fay” The whole at- 
ſembly here burſt out a laughing at theſe ridiculous 
imitators of man, and the crown was given to the 
elephant, becauſe he had the ſtrength and wiſdom, 
free from the cruelty of the beaſts ef prey, and was 
not tainted with the abominable foolith vanity of ſo 
many others, who endeavour to appear what they 
really are not. | | 
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III. The Burs. 
A Young prince, in that ſeaſon of the year, when 


all nature ſhews itſelf in the greateſt degree 
of perfection, took x walk, one day, thro' a very 
delicious garden; he heard a great noiſe, and look- 
ing about perceived a hive. of bees. He approached 
that object, which was entirely new to him, and ob- 
ſerved with amazement, the order, care and bufi- 
neſs of that little common-wealth. "The cells be- 
gan to be formed into a regular figure, and one 
party of the bees was floring them with near, 
while anoſher was employed fn ſupplying them 
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with thyme, which they 
the riches of the ſpring. Lazineſs and inactivity 
were baniſhed the ſociety : every thing was in mo- 
tian, without confuſion or diſorder. The more con- 
ſiderable gave out their orders, and were obeyed 
by their inferiors, without any manner of murmur, 


jealouſy or unwillingneſs. The prince was ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed, as having never ſeen any thing 
equal to their polity before: when a bee, who was 
conſidered as queen of the hive, addreſſed him 
thus; «© The view you have before you, young 
prince, mult be entertaining, but may be made 
© inſtructive. We ſuffer nothing like diſorder, 
nor licentiouſneſs among us: they are moſt e- 
© ſteemed, who, by their capacity and diligence, can 
do moſt for the public weal. Our firſt places are 
© always beſtowed where there is moſt merit; and 
© laſt of all, we are taking pains day and night for 
the benefit of man. Go and imitate us, intro- 
« duce that order and diſcipline among men, you 
£ ſo much admire in other creatures. 


IV. 


— 


Wispou, and CONFIDENCE together, and 


Vice, FolLr, and DirripeEncE; and in that 


ſociety, ſet them upon the earth. But tho” he had 


matched them with great judgment, and ſaid, that 
Confidence was the natural companion of Virtue, and 


that Vice deſerved to be attended with Diffidence, 


they had not gone far, before diſſention aroſe a- 
mong them. 
one company, was always accuſtomed, before ſhe 
ventured upon any road, however beaten, to ex- 
amine it carefully; to enquire whether it led, what 
dangers, difficulties, and hindrances might poſſibly 
or probably occur in it: in theſe deliberations ſhe 
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red from among all | 


une in the beginning joined VI RTE, 


Wiſdom, who was the guide of the 


uſually conſumed time; which delay was very diſ- 
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preabng to Confidence, who was always inclined to - 


-hurry on, without much forethought or delibera- 


tion, in the firſt road he met. Wiſdom and Virtne_. 
were inſeparable : but Confidence, one day follow- 
ing his impetuous nature, advanced a conſiderable 
way before his guides and companions: and not 
feeling any want of their company, he never en- 


quired after them, nor ever met with them more. 


In like manner the other ſociety, though joined by 
Jupiter, diſagreed and ſeparated. As Folly ſaw very 
little way belore her, ſhe had nothing to determine 
concerning the goodneſs of roads, nor could give 


the preference to one above another; and this 


want of reſolution was increaſed by Diffidence, who 
with her doubts and ſcruples, always retarded the 
journey. This was a great annoyance to Vice, who 
loved not to hear of difficulties and delays; and: 
was never fatished without his full career in what- | 
ever his inclinations led him to. Folly, he knew, 
though ſhe hearkened to Diffidence, would eaſily be 
managed when alone; and therefore as a vicious 
horſe throws his rider, he openly beat away this 


. comptroller of all his pleaſure, and proceeded in his 


journey with Felly, from whom he is inſeparable. 
Confidence and Diffidence, being after this manner 
both thrown looſe from their reſpective companies, 
wandered for ſome time; till at laſt chance had 
led them at the ſame time to one village. Confidence 
went directly up to the great houſe, which belong- 
ed to WEALTH, the lord of the village, and with- 
out ſtaying for a porter, intruded himſelf immedi- 
ately into the innermoſt apartments, where he 
found Vice and Felly well received before him. He 
joined the train, recommended himſelf very quickly 
to his landlord; and entered into ſuch familiarity 
with Vice, that he was enliſted in the ſame compan 

with Folly. They were frequent gueits of Wealth, 
and from that moment inſeparable. Diffidence, in 
the mean time, not daring to approach the great 
houſe, accepted of an invitation from PovytrTyY, 
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one of the tenants; and entering the cottage, found 
Wiſdom and Virtue, who being repulſed by the land- 
lord, had retired thither. Virtue took compaſſion 
'of her, and Wiſdom found from her temper, that 
ſhe would eafily improve: ſo they admitted her in- 
to their ſociety. Accordingly, by their means, ſhe 
altered in a little time ſomewhat of her manner, and 
becoming much more amiable and engaging, was 
now called by the name of Mopesry. As ill com- 
- pany has a greater effect than good, Confidence, tho 
more refractory to counſel and example, degene- 
rated ſo far by the ſociety of Vice and Filly, as to 
paſs by the name of IMepupeEnce. Mankind, who 
ſaw theſe ſocieties as Jupiter firſt joined them, and 
knew nothing of theſe mutual deſertions, are apt 


to run into miſtakes, and wherever they ſee In- 


pudence, make account of Yirtze and I dom, and 
wherever they obſerve Modeſiy call her attendailts 
Vice and Felly. | 


V. The MisER. 
A Miſer 3 dead, and fairly interr'd, came to 


the banks of the river Szyx, deſiring to be fer- 
ried over, along with the other ghoſts: Charon de- 


mands his fare, and is ſurpriſed to ſee the miſer, 


rather than pay it, throw himſelf into the river, and 
ſwim over to the other fide, notwithſtanding all 
the clamour. and oppoſition that could be made to 
him. All hell was in an uproar; and each of the 
judges was meditating ſome puniſhment ſuitable: to 
a crime of ſuch dangerous conſequence to the in- 
fernal revenues. „ Shall he be chained to the rock 
„ along with Prometheus? Or tremble below the 
“ precipice in company with, the Danaides * Or 
« aſſiſt Syſiphus in rolling his ſtone ? „ No, (ſays 
% Minos) none of theſe ; we muſt invent ſome ſe- 
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« yerer puniſhment. Let him be ſent back to the 
« earth, to ſee the uſe his heirs are making of his 
« riches.” | | 


— 


VI. AvaRICE and the EARTAH. 


| O old mother Earth once lodged an indlict- 


ment againſt Avarice before the court of 
Jupiter, for her wicked and malicious counſel and 
advice, in tempting, inducing, perſuading, and 
traiterouſly ſeducing the children of the plaintiff, to 
commit the deteſtable crime of parricide upon her, 
and mangling her body, ranſack her very bowels for 
hidden treaſure. The indictment was very long and 
verboſe ; but we muſt omit a great part of the repe- 
titions and ſynonymous terms, not to tire our read- 
er too much with our tale. Avarice, being called 
to anſwer to this charge, had not much to ſay in 
her own defence. The injury was clearly proved 
upon her. The fact indeed was notorious, and the 
injury had been frequently repeated. When there- 
fore the plaintiff demanded juſtice, Jupiter readily | 
gave ſentence in her favour; and his decree was to 
this purpoſe, „That ſince dame Awarice, the de- 
« fendant, had thus grievouſly injured dame Earth, 
« the plaintiff, ſhe was hereby ordered to take that 
« treaſure, of which ſhe had feloniouſly robbed the 
« Earth, by ranſacking her boſom, and in the ſame 
« manner as before, opening her boſom, reſtore 
tc it back to her, without diminution or retention. 
% From this ſentence it ſhall follow, ſays Jupiter 
&« to the by-ſtanders,—That in all future ages, the 
* retainers of Avarice, ſhall bury and conceal their 
« riches, and thereby reſtore to the Earth what they 
© took from her.” | 
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STORIES. 


= © : 07 ERSK INE and FREEPORT. 


PHERE were two boys at Weſtminſter ſchool, 


whoſe names were Erſkine and Freeport. 
Erſkine was of a ſoft and timorous, but Freeport, 


of a bold and hardy diſpoſition. It happened one 


day that Erſkine, by ſome accident, tore a piece 
of a curtain which divided one part of the ſchool 
from the other, As the chief maſter was extreme- 
ly ſevere, the poor boy, well knowing, when the 
maſter came in, that he would moſt certainly be 
laſhed, was ſeized with a ſudden panic, and fell a 
crying and trembling. He was obſerved by his com- 
rades, and particularly by Freeport, who immedi- 
ately came up to him, deſiring him not to be con- 
cerned, and generouſly promiſed to take the blame 
upon himſelf. As he promiſed, fo he performed, 
and was whipt for the fault accordingly. When 
theſe two boys were grown up to men, in the reign 
of king Charles the firſt of England, the civil war 
betwixt the king and parliament broke out, in 
which they were on oppoſite fides. Freeport was 


a captain of the king's army, Erſkine, a judge 


appointed by the parliament. In an action betwixt 
the king's and parliament's army, the kings army 
was defeated, and captain Freeport taken priſoner. 
The parliament ſent judge Erſkine to take trial of 
the priſoners, among whom was his once generous 
ſchool-fellow Freeport. They had been fo long ſe- 
parated, they could not know one another's faces ; 
ſo that judge Erikine was on the point of condemn- 
ing all the priſoners without diſtinction 3 but when 
their names were read over before pronouncing ſen- 
tence, he heard his friend Freeport named, and 
looking attentively in his face, aſked him, if ever he 
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had been at Weſtminſter ſchool; he anſwered he 
had; Erſkine ſaid no more, but immediately ſtopt 
proceeding, rode up to London and.in a few days 
returned with a figned pardon in his pocket for cap- 


| tain Freeport. | 


l. Of UxxION and VALENTINE. 


| F the reign of Queen Anne, Britain was engag- 

ed in a war with France. The Englith army 
laid ſiege to Namur, a fortified city in Flanders, 
and took the town, but the caſtle ſtood out againſt 
them. Among others of the Britiſh forces engaged 
in ſtorming the caſtle, there was a regiment belong- 
ing to colonel Frederick Hamilton; and in that re- 
giment was one Unnion a corporal, and another, 
Valentine, a private ſoldier. Theſe two, when at 
ſchool, had been intimate comrades, but upon ſome 
very trifling account had fallen out in their young- 
er days; and their hatred of each other had grown 
ſtronger, as they grew older. Unnion took all op- 
portuyities of thewing his ſpite, and venting his ma- 
lice againſt Valentine. He, again, durſt not open- 
ly revenge himſelf, but bore his ill treatment with- 
out any reſiſtance; though he frequently ſaid, he 
would willingly die to be revenged of that villain 
Unnion. In the midit of this rage, they were com- 
manded upon an attack of the caitle of Namur. In 
the attack, Unnion had an arm thot off by a cannon 
ball, at which he fell down juſt by Valentine's tide. 
The enemy from the caitle preſhng hard upon the 
Engliſh, they were obliged to retirc. Unnion ex- 


pecting to be trampled to death, called out, O Va- 
Ientine | Valentine! can you leave me in this con- 
lition | Valentine ran back, and in the midſt of a 
lick fire of the enemy, took the corporal in his 
rms, and caine off with him: but he had not run 
ar, when lie received a ſhot in the thigh, which 
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brought him to the ground. Unnion, notwithſtand- 
ing the loſs of his arm, immediately took Valentine 
on his back, and ran with him till he fainted; by 
this means, being happily out of the reach of their 
enemies, they were both taken up by their fellow- 
ſoldiers, carried into the town, and ſoon recovered 
of their wounds. 'This accident of their being deli- 
verers to each other, made them enter into, and pre- 
ſerve an inviolable friendſhip, which nothing could 
diſturb to the end of their days. 
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Of a FRENCH PRIVATEER. 


N a late war betwixt the Engliſh and the French, a | 
French privateer happening to meet with a ſmall | 
Engliſh merchant ſhip, a ſmart engagement enſued. | 


The Engliſhman deſended himſelf with ſurpriſing 
' bravery, and beat off the French, after they had 
boarded him three or four different times. But the 
French privateer having great numbers of men, ſtill 
renewed the attact, and came on with greater fury, 
not doubting to gam the victory, and carry off the 
Engliſh ſhip as a prize. The Engliſh, on the o- 
ther hand, manfully {tood it out, till at laſt finding 
their ſhip about to ſink with the damage ſhe re- 
ceived in the action, they made a ſignal to their e- 
nemy that they yielded. But the French captain, 
inſtead of conſidering aright the incredible braver) 
of the Engliſn, and relieving them when about tc 
l * was bent on nothing but revenge for the loſ- 
1e had ſuſtained in the fight; and therefore told 
the Engliſh, by a trumpet, that he would not take 
them on board, but would ſtand till with pleaſur- 
and fee them all fink together. Notwithſtanding 
this, the Engliſh maſter and his crew lept into th 
ſea, ſwam to their enemies ſhip, and were all take! 
up by the ſailors in ſpite of their commander. Bu 
though they took them up without his orders, the' 
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treated them when in the ſlip as their barbarous 
captain deſired. The common ſailors were tied two 
and two, thrown into the ſhip-hold, and allowed 
no meat for three whole days; and as for the Eng- 


liſh captain, the French commander cauſed his men 


hold him while he beat him with a ſtick, till he 
fainted with loſs of blood, and then caſt him into 
ons. After keeping them ſeveral days, over- 
whelmed with hunger, ſtench, and miſery, he 
brought them into Calais, a ſea-port town in France. 
'The governor of the town being acquainted with 


the whole ſtory, was ſo enraged at the cruelty, that 


he publicly diſgraced the French captain, got him 
caſhiered, and gave the Engliſh all the relief which 
a man of honour could beſtow upon an enemy ſo 


inhumanly treated. He cauſed take all imaginable 


care of the Engliſh captain till he recovered of his 
wounds, and then ſent him and his crew to their 
own country in ſafety. 


— 
IV. Of King Lean. 


] EAR, one of the kings of Epgland, had three 

daughters, Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia. 
When he grew old and infirm, he came to a reſo- 
lution to mary his daughters, and divide his king- 
dom among them. But having a mind firſt of all 
to know wlüch of them loved him beſt, he reſolv- 
ed. to make an experiment, by aſking each of them 
teparately. Goneril, the eJdeſt, apprchending too 
well her father's weakneſs, made anſwer, that ſhe 
loved him above her own foul. Therefore, ſays the 
old man overjoyed, to thee and to the huſband 
thou ſhalt chooſe, I give the third part of my realm. 


„Regan, the ſecond daughter, being aſked the ſame 


queſtion, and hoping to obtain as large a ſhare of 

her father's bounty as her eldeſt ſifter had done, 

made anſwer, that ſhe loved him above all crea- 
3 
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tures; and ſo received an equal reward with her 
ſiſter. The king then proceeded to aſk Cordelia, 
his youngeſt daughter whom he had hitherto lov- 
ed moſt tenderly of the three: but, though ſhe per- 
ceived how much the two eldeſt had gained by their 
flattery; yet would ſhe not thereby be enduced to 
make other than a ſolid and virtuous anſwer. Fa- 
ther, ſays ſhe, I love you as a child ought to love 
her parent: they who pretend more than this, do 
but flatter you. The old man, ſorry to hear this, 
wiſhed her to recall thoſe words, and a ſecond time 
demanded what love the bare ' unto him; but ſhe 
repeated the fame anſwer the had made before. 
Then, hear thou, ſays Lear, all in a paſſion, what 
thy ingratitude hath gained thee : becauſe thou haſt 
not reverenced thy aged father, equal to thy ſiſters, 
thou ſhalt have no part of my kingdom, nor of my 
riches. And ſoon after, he beſtow's in marriage his 
two eldeſt daughters; Goneril to the duke of Alba- 
ny, and Regan to the duke of Cornwall, putting 
them in the preſent poſſeſſion of half his kingdom, 
and promiſing the reſt at his death. But the wiſ- 
dom, prudence, and other accompliſhments of Cor- 
delia, ſoon ſpread abroad her name thro? the world, 

and at laſt reached the ear of Aganippus king of 
France; who, . the loſs of her dowry, 
took her to wife. 

Aſter this, king Lear, more and more drooping 
with years, became an eaſy prey to his. daughters 
and their huſbands: who now, by daily encroach- 
ments, had feized the whole kingdom into their 
lands, the king being obliged to refide with his el- 
deft daughter, attended only by threeſcore knights. 
But they, as they ſeemed too numerous and dif- 
orderly for continual gueſts, were reduced to thir- 
ty. Not brooking that affront, the king betakes 
him to his ſecond daughter; but he had- not been 
long there, till a difference ariſing among the croud- 
ed family, five only are ſuffered to attend him. 
Back again he goes to lus cldeſt daughter, hoping 
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ſhe could not but have ſome more pity on his gray 
hairs; but ſhe now refuſes to admit him at all 
unleſs he will be contented with only one attend- 


ant. At laſt, he calls to remembrance his youngeſt 


daughter Cordelia, and acknawledging how true 


| her words had been, though he entertained but lit- 


tle hope of relief from one whom he had ſo much 
injured z yet reſolved to make an experiment; if his 
miſery might ſomething ſoften her, he takes his 
journey into France. Now might be ſeen the diifer- 
ence between the ſilent, or modeſtly expreſſed a- 
fection of ſome children to their parents, and the 
talkative obſequiouſneſs of others, while the hope 
of inheritance acts in them, and on the tongue's 
end enlarges their duty. Cordelia, hearing of her 
father's diſtreſs, pours forth true filial tears, and 
not enduring either that ſhe herſelf, her huſhand, 
or any at court, ſhould ſee him in ſuch forlorn con- 
dition as his meſſengers deſcribed, orders one of her 
molt truſty ſervants firſt to convey him privately 
towards a ſea-town, there to array him, bathe him, 
cheriſh him, and furniſh him with ſuch attendants 
as became his dignity; that then, as from his firſt 
landing, he might ſend word of his arrival to her 
huiband Aganippus. Which done, Cordelia, with 
the king her huſband, and all the nobility of his 


realm, went out to meet king Lear, and after all 


manner of honourable and joyful entertainment at 
the court of Aganippus, Cordelia with a powerful 
army returned to England, to replace her father upon 
the throne. Her piety was rewarded with fuch ſue- 
ceſs in this undertaking, that ſhe ſoon vanquiſhed 
her impious ſiſters and their huſbands, and Lear a- 
gain obtained the crown, which he continued to en- 
joy ſome years in peace. When he died, Cordelia 
cauſed him, with all regular ſolemnities, to be buried 
in the town of Leiceſter, 


— 
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V. Of Scipo. 


— 


Scho. at four and twenty years of age, had 


obtained a great victory, and a multitude of 
priſoners of each ſex, and all conditions fell into 
his poſſeſſion; among others, an agreeable virgin 
in her early bloom and beauty. He had too ſenſi- 


ble a heart, to ſee the moſt lovely of objects with. | 


out being moved with paſſion; beſides which, 
there was no obligation of honour or virtue, in the 
common account, to reſtram his defires towards 
one who was his by the fortune of war. But a 
noble indignation, and a ſudden forrow, which ap- 
peared in her countenance, when the conqueror 
caſt his eyes upon her, raiſed his curioſity to know 
her ſtory. He was informed, ſhe was a lady of 
the higheſt condition in that country, and contract- 
ed to Allucius, a man of merit and quality. The 
generous Roman ſoon placed himſelf in the condi- 


tion of that unhappy man, who was to loſe ſo 


charming a bride; and though a youth, a batchelor, 
a lover, and a conqueror, immediately reſolved to 
reſtore her to her deſtined huſband. With this 
purpoſe he commands her parents and relations, 
with her intended huſband, to attend him at an 
appointed time. When they were met, and were 
waiting for the general, you may imagine to your- 
ſelf the different concern of an unhappy father, a 


deſpairing lover, and a tender mother, in the feve- | 


ral perſons who were ſo related to the captive. 
Scipio appears to them, and leads his priſoner into 
their preſence ; as he approached, they all threw 
themſelves on their knee 85 except the lover of the 
lady; but Scipio obſerving in him a'manly ſullen- 
neſs, was the more inclined to favour him, and 
{poke to him in theſe words: “ Six, it is not the 
manner of the Romans to uſe all the power they 
e juitly may; we fight, not to revenge countries, 
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or break through the ties of humanity ! I am ac. 
« quainted with your worth and your intereſt in 
« this lady; fortune hath made me your maſter, 
« but I defire to be your friend, this is your wife; 
„ take her, and may the gods bleſs you with her : 
„ far be it from Scipio to, purchaſe a little momen- 
( tary pleaſure at the rate of making an honeſt 
wan unhappy.” The heart of Allucius was too 
| WM {ull to allow him to make anſwer ; but he threw 
FS himſelf at 5cipio's feet and wept aloud. The cap- 
tire lady fell into the ſame poſture, and they both 
remained ſo, till the father of the young woman 
; burſt into the following words: « O divine Scipio! 
« the gods have given you more than human virtue. 
0 glorious leader! O wondrous youth |! Does 
p not that happy virgin, while ſhe prays to the gods 
; for your proſperity,” and thinks you ſent down 
C « from among them, give you molt exquiſite plea- 
| 
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ſure, above all the joys you could have reaped 
from the poſſeſſion of her injured perfon ?” Sci- 
pio, without any emotion anſwered him, «+ Father, 


Lay 
La 


) « be a friend to Rome,” and then retired. An im- 
L mente ſum was brought as her ranſom ; but he ſent 
< it to her hulband, and imiling, faid, “ This is a 
8 « trifle after what I have given him already.” 

D 
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C | : 
- I. Of the Tavelve Cxsans. 

. Shad 5 C/ASAR was one of the moſt 
i extraordinary men that ever appeared in the 
5 world. laving, by his many victorics, and parti- 
* cularly by the defeat of Pompey at the battle of 
* Pharfalia, raiſed himſelf to a pitch of greatneſs above 
0: all his fellow citizens; he was honoured with five 
" triumphs, and had conferred upon him the title\of 
- tather of his country, and perpetual dictator. The 
y extravagant honours and his endeavours after both 


f the title and power of a king, ſo exaſperated ſome 
9 
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of the ſenators, that they entered into a conſpiracy 
againſt him; the chief of the conſpirators were 
Caſſius and Brutus. By theſe: and ſome others, he 
was murdered in the ſenate-houſe, receiving no leſs 
than twenty-three wounds. His death was fo far 
from being the cauſe of peace, that it occaſioned 
more civil wars: and fo little were his enemies ſe- 
cured by his murder, that none of them out-hved 
him above three years ; but all periſhed miſerably. 
After his death, his nephew Octavius, afterwards 
called Auguſtus Cæſar, poſſeſſed himſelf of the go- 
vernment ; but not without great ſtruggles, and was 


forced to wade thro? great cruelties, before he could 


make himſelf abſolute; but he behaved ſo well af- 
terwards that it was ſaid, it would have been hap- 
py for the people of Rome, if he had never been 
born, or had never died. In the forty-ſecond, or 
(as others ſay) in the forty. firſt year of his reign, 
Jeſvs Chriſt was born. 
Tiberius, his ſon-in-law, ſucceeded him. He was 
a maſter in the art of diſſimulation : but at length 
his cruelty and voluptuouſneſs rendered him ſo odi- 
ous, that the news of his death was received with 
great joy by the people. OD | 
Caligula, as he far excceded his predeceſſor in all 
manner of debauchery ; ſo in relation to martial af- 
fairs he was much his inferior. However, he 1s fa- 
mous for a mock expedition that he made againſt 
the Germans, when arriving at the part of the Low 
Countries which is oppoſite to Britain, and receiv- 
ing into his protection a fugitive prince of that iſt- 
and, he ſent glorious letters to the ſenate, giving an 
account of the happy conqueſt of the whole king- 
dom. And ſcon after, making the ſoldiers fill their 
_ helmets with pebbles and -cockle ſhells, which he 
had called the ſpoils of the ocean, returned to the city 
to demand a triumph, and when that honour was 
denied him by the ſcnate, he fell into the moſt ex- 
travagant cruelties. He was fo far from entertain— 


ing any defire to benefit the public, that he often 
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complained of his ill fortune, becauſe no ſignal ca- 
lamity happened in his time, and made it his con- 
{tant wiſh, that either the utter deſtruction of an ar- 
my, or ſome plague, famine, earthquake, or other 
extraordinary defolution, might continue the me- 
mory of his reign to ſucceeding ages. He had ano- 
ther more comprehenſive wiſh, that all the Romans 
had but one neck, that he might ſtrike it off at one 
blow. His common phraſe was, Let them hate me 
5 they fear me. This behaviour compelled them to 
cut him off for the ſecurity of their own perſons, in 
the year of our Lord forty-one. - 

Calligula being taken off, the ſenate aſſembled at 
the capitol to debate about the extinguiſhing the 
name and family of the Cæſars, and reſtoring the 
commonwealth. to the old conſtitution, when one 
of the ſoldiers, who were ranſacking the palace, 
lighting caſually upon Claudius, uncle to the late 
emperor, who had hid himſelf in a corner behind 
the hangings, pulled him out to the reit of his 
gang, and recommending him as the fitteſt perſon 
in the world to be emperor. All were ſtrangely 
pleaſed at the motion, and taking him along with 
them by force, lodged him among the guards. The 
ſenate, upon the firſt information, fent immediately 
to ſtop their proceedings; but not agreeing a— 
mong themſelves, and hearing the multitude crying 
out for one governor, they were at laſt conſtrained 
to confirm the election of the ſoldiers, eſpecially 
ſince they had pitched upon ſuch an eaty prince, as 
would be wholly at their command. and diſpoſal. 
he conqueſt of Britain was the moſt remarkable 
act of Ins time, owing partly to an expedition that 
he made in perſon, but chiefly to the valour of 
15 licutenants. | 

tis ſucceſſor Nero, behaved exceeding well for 


bout the ſpace of five years; but afterwards fell. _ 
J Tuch cruel and ridiculous actions as have ren» 

cred his name odious to this day. He wantonly 

„ek away the lives of the beſt and worthieſt per- 


i - 
fons, not ſparing his tutor Seneca, nor even his 
own mother. He ſet fre to the city of Rome, and 
took delight to ſee it burn; and in ſhort was a | 
monſter of all ſorts of wickedneſs. His ſubjects | 
having groaned under his tyranny fourteen years, 
and not able to endure it longer, put an end both 3 
to that and his life at once. 5 
Sergius Galba, in Spain, Was choſen emperor by 
the ſoldiers, and confirmed by the ſenate. His great | 
age and his ſeverity were the cauſes of his ruin; the 
firſt of which rendered him contemptible, and the 
other odious. And the remedy he uſed to appeaſe 
the diffatisfactions, did but ripen them for revenge. ec 
For immediately upon his adopting Pifo, Otho, WW. 
who had expected that honour, and was now en-Wi:, 
raged at his difappointment, upon application to the MM 1 
ſoldiers, caſily procured the murdef of the old prince Ho 
and his adopted ſon, and by that means was himſelt WM; + 
advanced to the imperial dignity. ub 
But he reigned not long, for Vitellius making MW 
head againſt him, three battles were fought between WW; 
them, in which Otho had the better: but, in then 
fourth, he was defeated, and then out of impatience 
he flew himſelf in the thirty-erghth year of his age. 
Aulus Vitellius, returning victor to Rome, was 
ſaluted emperor by the ſenate. His luxury and 
cruelty ſoon rendered lum ſo odious, that the peo- 
ple roſe upon him, and after treating him with ther 
vileſt indignities, threw his dead body down into thc 1 
Tiber. | 1 
This ſtorm of civil war being overblown, there 
ſucceeded a happy ſerenity under Veſpaſian, a wilc 
and moderate prince, who ſeems to have made i. 
his whole care, to reform the abuſes made by the 
licentiouſneſs of the late times. He has indeed bee, 
blamed for uſing ſo many ways to raiſe money, 11- 
ſomuch that he had a tax upon urine ; for which 
being reproved by his fon Titus, he held ſome ©: 
the money to his noſe, and aſked him if it tſmel! 
amiſs ? Re may however be excuſed, if we conſide. 
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19 
ther his own magnificence and liberality, or that 
ie treaſures had been exhauſted by the looſeneſs of 
is predeceſſors. - | 

But, perhaps, he did not more oblige the world 

his own reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a 

cceſſor as his ſon Titus, who, from his goodneſs, 
as called, The delight of mankind. One night at 
pper, calling to mind that he had not granted any 
your that day to any man, he cries out, « Alas! 

my friends we have loſt a * * He gave ſufh- 
ent proof of his courage in the famous ſiege of 
eruſalem, and might have met with as good ſuc- 
is in other parts, had he not been prevented by 

1 untunely death, to the univerſal grief of man- 
ind. 

But then, Domitian fo far degenerated from the 
vo excellent examples of his Ether and brother, 
s to ſeem more deſirous of copying Nero cr Cali- 
ula: and accordingly he met with their fate, be- 
ig murdered by ſome of his neareſt relations. The 
nate, in deteſtation of his memory, ordered his 
ame to be razed out of all public acts. | 


VII. Zhe 'PRojan War. 
THE firk enterprize that was undertaken by 


the general conſent of all Greece, was the 
ar againſt Troy, which has been famous to this 
ay, for the number of princes and valiant com- 
anders there aflembled, the great battles fought 
1th various ſucceſs, the long continuance of the 
lege, the deſtruction of that great city, and the 
ny colonies planted in ſeveral countries, as well 
the remainder of the "Trojans, as by the victori- 
us Greeks after their unfortunate return. An ac- 


* 


bunt of theſe things has been delivered to poſterity 
ſeveral excellent writers, and particularly by Ho- 
e whoſe verſes have given immortality to the ac- 
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tion, which might elſe, with other eminent events, 


have been buried in everlaſting oblivion. All writ- 
ers agree, that the rape of Helen, by Paris the ſon of 
Priam, was the cauſe of taking arms. The Greeks 
unwilling to come to a trial of arms, if things might 
be compounded by treaty, ſent Menelaus and Ulyſ- 
ſes ambaſſadors to Troy, who demanded Helen and 
the goods which had been taken with her out of 
Menelaus' houſe. What anſwer the Trojans made 
is uncertain; but, ſo it was, that the ambaſſadors 
thought themſelves badly treated, and returned 
without any ſucceſs. The incenſed Greeks made 
all haſte to Troy, under the command of Agamem— 


non, who was accompanied with his brother Me. 


nelaus, Achilles the moſt valiant of all the Greeks, 
his friend Patroclus, and his tutor Phoznix, Ajax, 
Ulyſſes, Neſtor, and ſeveral others. Theſe all ar- 
riving at Troy with a great army, found ſuch ſharp 
entertainment, as might eaſily have convinced them 
that the war would not foon be finiſhed. 
They ſpent nine years, either before the town, 
or ravaging the country, without any great ſucceſs 
againſt Troy; for there aroſe ſuch contention be- 
| tween Agamemnon and Achilles, as that Achilles 
refuſed to fight, or to ſend forth his men: but the 
Greeks preſented themſelves before the city, without 
him or his troops. The Trojans, in the mean time, 
were greatly aſſiſted by forces ſent them from all 
the neighbouring countries. Between them and 
the Greeks were many battles fought ; the moſt re- 
markable of which, were one at the tomb of king Ilus 
upon the plain, and another at the very trenches 
of the Grecian camp, wherein Hector, the braveſt 
of all the Trojans, broke through the fortifications of 
the Greeks and began to ſet fire to their ſhips; at 
which time Ajax the ſon of Telamon, and Teucer 
his brother, being the only men of note who remain- 
ed unwounded, made head againſt Hector, when 
the ſtate of the Greeks was almoſt deſperate. 
Another battle was fought by Patroclus, who 
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having obtained leave of Achilles to draw forth his 
troops, relieved the weary Greeks with a freſh ſup- 
ply. In that action, Patroclus was killed, but his 
body was recovered by his friends, and brought to 
the camp, having been firſt ſtript by Hector of the 
armour of Achilles, which he had put on. The loſs 
of Patroclus, and of the armour, kindled revenge 
in Achilles' breaſt; and Agamemnon and he being 
reconciled, he was impatient till new armour was 
made for him. In the next battle, Achilles not 
only put the Trojans to flight, But chaſed Hector 
thrice round the walls of Troy, and then flew him; 
his cruelty and covetouſneſs were moſt ſhameful ; 
for he tied the dead body to his chariot, dragged 
it about the field, and at laſt fold it to Priam, Hec- 
tor's father, for a great ranſom. But it was not 
long before he got his reward, for he was ſhortly _ 
aſter ſlam with an arrow by Paris, and his body 
ranſomed in the fame manner, and at an equal 
price. In ſhort, after the death of many great men 
on each ſide, the city was taken by night, but whe- 
ther by the treaſon of Aneas and Antenor, or by 
any ſtratagem of the Greeks, is uncertain. | 


VIII. ALrgzp. 


F all the kings of England before the conqueſt, 

the moſt deſervedly famous was Alfred, fourth 
ſon of Ethelwolf. He was born at Wantage in 
berkſhire. His mother was Oſburga the daugh- 
ter of Oflac, the king's cup-bearer, a Goth by na- 
ion, of noble deſcent. He was comelier than all 
lis brethren, had a graceful behaviour, a ready wit, 
and a good memory; but through the fondneſs of his 
parents, was not taught to read till the twelfth 
jear of his age. However, his defire of learning 
on appeared, by taking pleaſure in reciting Saxon 
pocins, which, with great attention, he heard by 


& 
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only to learn much himſelf but to communicate 
what he could to his people. From the time of hi 
undertaking the regal charge, no man was more 
patient in hearing cauſes; more inquiſitive in Cxa- 
mining; more exact in doing juſtice and providing 
good laws, which are yet extant; more ſevere in 
puniſhing unjuſt judges and obſtinate offenders, 
eſpecially thieves and robbers; to the terror of 
whom there were hung in croſs ways, upon 
high poſt, chains of gold as it were daring an) 
one to take them thence ; ſo that juſtice ſeemed iu 
his days not to flouriſh only, but to triumph. Ne 
man was more frugal than he of two valuable-things, 
his time and his revenue; and no man wiſer in the 
diſpoſal of both. His time, both day and night, 
he diſtributed by the burning of certain tapers into 
three equal portions; one was for devotion, ano- 
ther for public or private affairs, and the third for 
bodily refreſhment. How each hour paſt, he was 
put in mind by one who had that for his office 
He divided his whole annual revenue into two equal 


parts; the one he employed in ſccular uſes, and 


{ſubdivided theſe into three, the firit to pay his fo' 
diers, houſhold-ſervants, and guards; the ſecoud to 
pay his architects and” workmen, whom he had got 
together from ſeveral nations, for erccting ſom: 
elegant and uſeful buildings; and the third.he hai 
always in readineſs to relieve and honour {trangers 
who came from all parts to ſee and live under Jun 
The other half of his yearly wealth he dedicated t 
religious uſes; and theſe were chiefly of four {ſorts 


* 


others repeated. He was beſides excellent at di- 
verſions, ſuch as hunting and hawking; but moſ} 
exemplary in devotion, having collected into a boo 

certain prayers and pſalms, which he always carried 

in his boſum to uſe upon every occaſion. He thirſt. 
ed greatly after knowledge, and often complained} 

that in his youth he had no teachers, and in his mid. 

dle age, little vacancy from wars, and the cares off 


his kingdom; yet he found leiſure ſometimes, not! 
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the firſt to relieve the poor; the ſecond to build 
and maintain monaſteries; the third to ſet on foot 
and ſupport a public ſchool, at which the ſons of 
noblemen might ſtudy the hberal arts, and improve 
in ſacred knowledge; and the fourth was for the re- 
lief of foreign churches, as far as India; for he ſent 
thither Sigelem, biſhop of Sherburn, who returned 
ſafe, and brought with him many rich gems and 
ſpices the product of the country. | 

His bodily conſtitution, from his youth, was 
weak and ſickly, but not ſuch as difabled him from 
ſuſtaining, with uncommon greatneſs, thoſe many 
glorious labours, both in peace and war, which fill 
up his life. He died in the year of our Lord nine 
hundred, in the fifty-firſt year of his age, and thir- 
tieth of his reign, and was buried regally at Win- 
cheſter. 


S, 
IX. f Caxorr. 
THERE is a remarkable paſſage in the life of 


Canute king of England, containing inſtruc- 
tions both to prince and people. His courtiers, 
(ever too prone to magnify and flatter thofe whom 
they think to pleaſe by ſo doing) would frequently 
extol his power and wealth, and pretend ſometimes 
almoſt to adore his perſon. Canute was a man of 
too good underſtanding, not to fee the folly of ſuch 
flattery, and of the perſons from whom it came; 
but for their effectual conviction, and to ſhew the 
{mall power of kings, he cauſed his royal ſeat to be 
placed on the fea ſhore, while the tide was coming 
in; then, in the midit of his flattering nobles and 
great lords, whom he cauſed aſſemble together for 
that purpoſe, arrayed in robes of gold, with his 
crown on his head, and all the ſtate and royalty he 
could command, he thus addreſſed the ſca; “ Thou 
* ſea, belongeſt to me, and the land whereon I fit 
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c is mine, or hath any one unpuniſhed reſiſted 
« my commands; I charge thee, therefore, come no 
« farther upon my land, neither preſume to wet the 
i feet of thy ſovereign lord.” But the fea came roll- B 
ing on, and, without reverence, wet and daſhed 
the king. Then riſing from his ſeat, and looking 
round him, he deſired all preſent to behold and 
conſider the weakneſs of human power, and that 
none truly deſerved the name of a king, but he, | 
whoſe eternal laws both heaven, earth, and ſeas o- 
bey. From that time he never wore a crown, c- 
ſteeming earthly royalty nothing elſe than poor con- 
temptible vanity. _ gl 


X. A MtrcuanT and his Two Soxs. 
A CERTAIN merchant had two ſons, the el- WM 


| deſt of whom was of ſo bad a diſpoſition, as WM 
to behave with great hatred and ſpitefulneſs towards Pe 
the younger, who was of a temper more mild and an 
gentle. It happencd that the old gentleman hav-W * 
ing, by his trade, acquired a large eſtate, left it by 
his will to his eldeſt ſon, together with all his ſhips lai 
and ſtock in merchandiſe, defiring him to continue ue 
in the buſineſs, and ſupport his brother. The fa- 8": 
ther was no ſooner dead, than the elder brother be- ha 
gan plainly to ſhew his ill-will to his brother, thruſt Ih 29 
him out of his houſe, and without giving him any] hi 
thing for his ſupport, turned him looſe into the e 
wide world. The young man was much dejected ! 
with this uſage ; but conſidering, that in his father's fur 
life time he had acquired ſome knowledge in buſi- tua 
neſs, he applied himſelf to a neighbouring merchant, | hin 
offering to ſerve him in the way of trade, The © © 
merchant received him into his houſe, and finding I the 
from long experience, that he was prudent, virtu- Wig 
ous, and diligent in his buſineſs, gave him his 
daughter and only child in marriage, and when be he 
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lied, bequzathed to him his whole fortune. The 
young man, after the death of his father-in-law, re- 


tired with his wife into a diſtant country, where he 


urchaſed a fine eſtate, with a ſplended dwelling; and 
there he lived with great credit and reputation. 

The elder brother had, after the death of their 
ather, carried on the trade, and for ſome time met 
with great ſucceſs in it; but at length a violent 
ſtorm ariſing, tore to pieces many of his ſhips, 
which were coming home richly laden; and, about 
the ſame time, ſome perſons failing, who had much 
of his money in their hands, he was reduced to 
great want; and to complete his misfortunes the 
little which he had left at home, was conſumed 
by a ſudden fire, which burnt his houſe and every 
thing in it; ſo that he was brought quite into a 
{tate of beggary. 
no other reſource to keep himſel{ from ſtarving, 
than to wander up and down the- country, implor- 
ing the aſſiſtance of well diſpoſed perſons. 


and obtained but little relief, he eſpied a gentleman 
walking in the fields, not far from a fine ſeat; to 
this gentleman he addreſſed himſelf; and having 
laid before him his misfortunes, and his preſent 
neceſſitous condition, he earneſtly intreated him to 
grant him ſome aſſiſtance. "The gentleman, who 
happened to be none other than his brother, did 
not at firſt know him, but after ſome diſcourſe with 
him, he perceived who he was. However conceal- 
ing his knowledge of him, he brought him home, 
and ordered his ſervants to take care of him, and 
furniſh him, for that night, with lodging and vic- 
tuals. In the mean time, he reſolved to diſcover 
himſelf to his brother next morning, and offer him 
a conſtant habitation in his houſe, after he had got 
the conſent of his wife to the propoſal. Accord- 


ingly, next morning, he ordered the poor man to 


be ſent for. When he was come into his preſence, 
he aſked if he knew him. The poor man anſwered, 


In this forlorn condition, he had 


It hap- 


pened one day, that, having travelled many miles, 
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9 
he did not. I am, ſays he, burſting into tears, 
your only brother, and immediately fell on * 
neck, and embraced him with great tenderneſs. | 
The elder, quite aſtoniſhed at this accident, fell to b 
the ground, and began to make many excuſes, and} 4 
to beg pardon for his former cruel behaviour. "To 
whom the other anſwered, Brother let us fore 
thoſe things; T heartily forgive you all that is paſt; 
you need not range up and down the world; vou 
ſhall be welcome to live with me. He readily ace} 
cepted the propoſal, and they lived together with 
great comfort and happineſs till death. 


( 


XI. Of the Per/ecutions in the Reign of 2. Maxx. 
WY HEN Mary, daughter to king Henry the 


eighth, came to the crown of England, ſhe] 
endeavoured by all means to root out the Proteſ— 
tant religion, and reſtore Popery. For this pur- 
poſe, by the advice of ſome of her biſhops, ſhe uſed 
great ſeverities againſt the Proteſtants, cauſing them 
to be impriſoned and thereafter burnt. It "would 
be too tedious to give an account of all that ſuffered 
for religion in her reign, but the moſt confiderabie 
of them were as follows : 

Roger and Hooper, two eminent preachers, the 
latter Biſhop of Glouceſter, were conveened beforc 
the biſhops, and refuling to become Papiſts, were 
declared obſtinate heretics, and ordered to be de- 
graded and delivered into the fheriff's hands. On 
the fourth day of February, Mr. Roger was led to 
the ſtake in Smithfield, where he was not tuttercd 
to make any ſpeech to the people. Fe repeated the 
ſiſty-firſt plalm, and then fitted himſelf for the 
. ſtake. A pardon was brought him if he would re- 
cant; but he choſe rather to ſubmit to that ſevere, 
but thort puniſhment: ſo the fire was put to him, | 
wich ſoon conſumed hun to aſhes. 
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Hooper was carried to Glouceſter to be burnt, at 
which he much rejoiced, in hopes by his death, to 
conkrm their faith, over whom he had been for- 
merly placed. Some perſuaded him to accept the 
queen's mercy, ſince life was ſweet, and death bit- 


ter; but he anſwered, that the death which was to 


come was more biden. and the life that was to fol- 
low much more ſweet. On the ninth of February 
he was led to execution, where, being denied leave 
to ſpeak, but only allowed to pray; in the [train 
of his prayer he declared his belief. Then the 
queen's pardon being ſhown him, he deſired them 
to take it away.. He prayed earneſtly to God for 
ſtrength to endure his torments patiently, then un- 
dreſled himſelf, and embraced the reeds. He was 
faſtened to the ſtake with iron chains, and- the firc 
pur to him, but the wood being green, burnt but 
lowly, and the wind blew 3 the flames from 
the reeds. He prayed often, O Jeſus thou * of” 


David, have mercy on me, and receive my foul! and 


called, to the people for the love of God, to bring 


more fire, for the fire was burning his lower parts, 
but did not reach his vitals. The fire was increat- 
ed, but the wind ſtill blew it away from reaching 
up to him; fo that he was long in torment. The 
laſt words he was heard to utter, were, Lord 7eſus 
recerve my ſpirit! One of his hands dropped oF 
betore he died, with the other he continued ſtriking 
upon his breaft, and was in all near three quarters 
ot an hour in burning. 

Next to theſe, Mr. Sanders was condemned, and 
ſuffered at Coventry. When he was led to the 


ftake, a pardon was offered him; but he ſaid he 


never would retract the principles he had learned 
and taught from the holy Bible. When he came 


to the ltake, he embraced it, and ſaid, Welcome the 
croſs of Chrift, welcome everlaſting life, and then was 
burnt. _ 
Next him followed Dr. 'Taylor. When he was 
brought to the ſtake, he told the people, he had 
C 2 
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taught them dothing but God's 3 word, ans | 
was now come to ſeal the truth of his doctrine with | 
| his blood. As the faggots were laying about him, q 
one threw a faggot at his head; but all he ſaid 
was, Friend, I have harm enough, what needs that? % | 
This happened on the ninth of February, in the . | 
year of our Lord one thouſand five hundred and 4 
tiſty-five. E- . 
Bradford was alſo condemned at the ſame time, 1 25 
but his execution was reſpited; and after the con- 


demnation of theſe men, (ix others were apprehend- | 


tr 
©2 
N. 


ed for hereſy. By this, Gardiner, who was a many [ 
promptor to theſe perſecutions, ſaw that what he WF” 
expected did not follow. He thought a few ſevere q 
inſtances would have turned the whole nation; but | 
finding hamſelf diſappointed, he would act no more Fo 
in their condemnation, but left it wholly to biſhop 2 
Bonner, who undertook it chearfully, being naturally 4 
ſavage and brutal, and retaining deep reſentments F 
for what had befallen him in king Edward's time. 4 
The whole nation was amazed at theſe violent F 
and cruel proceedings, and was terrified at the “ 
burning. men only for their conſciences, without . 
any other thing ſo much as pretended againſt them; 3 
fo that now the ſpirit of the two religions ſhewed " 
itſelf. In king Elward's reign, the Papiſts were only 4 
put out of their benefices, or at moſt impriſoncd, and 4 
of thoſe there were very few inſtances : but now 
barbarous and inhumane perſecutions mult be mitra, 1 
only for their opinions. : 


After ſome intermiſhon, Thomas Tomkin's Was 
burnt in Smithfield for denying the corporal pre-. 
ience in the ſacrament. The next that ſuftercd, 
was one William Blunter of Brentwood, an ap- 
prentice nineteen years old; Bonner offered him 
forty pounds ſterling if he would change ; but that 
not prevaihny, he was condemned and burnt. Af- 
ter the execution of many others, Bradford, who 
had been condemned before, was at length brought 
to the {take with one 2 , an 4 e 1 


25 
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Varrotu ts the way which leadeth unto life, and fery 
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Bradford took a faggot in his hand, and kiſſing it, 


expreſſed great joy in his ſuffering; but the ſheriff 
not allowing him to ſpeak to the people, he em- 


Praced his fellow ſufferer, _ praying him to be of 
Brood comfort, for they would ſup with Chriſt that 


ght. His laſt words were, Strait is the gate, and 


there be that find it. | 

It would be tedious to give a particular account 
of the many who ſuffered upon this occaſion; paſ- 
ſing therefore the reſt, we {hall mention theſe three 
martyrs, Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer. _ 

Ridley was biſhop of London, and Latimer bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter. They ſuffered together at Ox- 
ford. When they came to the ſtake, they embrac- 
ed one another with great affection; Ridley ſaying 
to Latimer, Be of good heart, brother ; for God will 
either aſſuage the fury of the flame, or enable us to 
endure it. Latimer ſaid to Ridley, Be of good comfort, 
wwe ſhall this day light ſuch a candle in England, as I 
truſt by God's grace ſhall never be put out. Thus died 
theſe two excellent men; the one for his piety, learn- 
"ng, and folid judgment, reckoned among the ableſt 
reformers ; and the other for the plain ſimplicity of 
his life eſteemed a truely. primitive Chriſtian and 
biſhop. _ , | 

Cranmer, who had been archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, was brought alone to the ſtake. He had been 
teaſed and ſeduced to ſign a recantation; but he foon 
repented of that fact, and in deteſtation of it, he 
held his-right hand in the flames, till it was quite 
burnt away, before the reſt of his body. 


XII. Of the Gun-Powder Treaſon. 


PERHAPS there is hardly, in the Engliſh 
hiſtory, a more memorable event than that of 
| C3 
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the gun-powder treaſon ; the defeat of which is every 
year commemorated on the fifth day of November. | 
It was a dangerous plot againſt the blood royal, and 
all the nobility and gentry aſſembled in parliament, 
who were to have been all blown up and de. 
ſtroyed by thirty-ſix barrels of gun-powder, which 
the conſpirators had placed in a cellar. under the 
parliament-houſe. The principal conſpirator was 
Robert Cateſby, a gentleman of a plentiful e 4 2 
who fir{t contrived the ſtratagem, and communicated 3 
it to Thomas Piercy, Robert Winter, Thomas Win-“ 2 
ter, John Grant, Ambroſe Rockwood, John Wright, 2 
Francis an, Sir Edward Di, uby, and other! 
gentlemen of good eſtates; who like combuſtible mat- 
ter, took fire at the firit motion, and thought to 

ain themſelves eternal reputation among the Papiſts 
by effecting it. The foundation being laid, every 
man was ſworn to ſecrecy, and then ſet Sor acting 
his part. Piercy was to hire the cellar under the 
parliament-houſe, to lay wood and coals in againſt win- 
ter. Guido Fawkes, a deſperate villain, who was to 
fre the train, was appointed to bring in the wood 
and coals. The gun-powder was brought to Lamb— 
eth by night, and lecretly aid under the wood, while 
others of the conſpirato- s were diligent providing 
money and materials for the execution of their curſed 
deſigu. 

They began to look upon the king, prince and 
nobility, as already dead, and Piercy undertook to 
deitroy the duke of York; but becauſe they muſt 
have one of the blood-ro ral to prevent confuſion, 
they intended to preſerve lizabeth, and make her 
queen, that under her minority they might eſtablith 
Popery. They had deſigned the fifth of November 
for the fatal day, when the TE and both houſes 
were to meet; and on that day, appointed a great 
hunting match at Dunſmorc-heath in Warwich— 
ſhire, to be near lord Harrington's houſe, where 
Elizabeth was, "Thus imagining. all ſecure, the; 
tioud gaping for their prey; when one more tec! 
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Jer-hearted than the reſt, willing to fave lord Mont- 
agle, wrote the following letter to him: 

« My lord, Out of the love I bear to ſome of 

your "THE oo I have a care of your preſervation, 
« therefore I would wiſh you, as you tender your 
life, to forbear your attendance at this parjia- 
ment; for God and man have concurred to pun- 
© iſh the wickedneſs of this time; and think not 
« ſlightly of this advertiſement z for though there be 
« no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I tay, this parlia- 


<4 


„ ſhall not ſee who hurt them. This counſel is 
« not to be contemned 3 it may do you good and 
can do you no harm; for the danger is paſt when 
« you have burnt this letter. I hope God will give 
« you grace to make uſe of it, to whole holy pro- 
« tection I commend: you.” 
The lord Monteagle, aſtoniſhed at this letter, 
tho' he knew not the meaning of it, communicated 
it to the ear]-of Saliſbury, and others of the king's 
privy council. Saliſbury could not unriddle it; but 
concluded the writer a fool or a madman, from this 
expreiſion, The danger is paſt awhen you have burnt 
5 letter. The earl, however, ſhewed the king 
e letter; who, after conſidering it, laid, it cers 
a, imported ſome hidden, but imminent dan- 
ger, and his fears exciting his care, he commanded 


lord Suffolk to make a ſtrict ſearch about the par-“ 


l:;ment-houfe. He, accompanied with Montezele, 
entered the cellar, and finding it crammed with 
wood and coal, made inquiry to whom the fuel 
belonged; he was anſwered, to Mr. 'Ihomas 
Piercy, one of the gentlemen penſioners to the 
king. The lord Monteagle as ſoon as he heard 
Piercy named, believed it was he who had wrote 


the letter; upon which ſuſpicions increating, the, 


King and council ordered the cellar to be fearched 
again that fame night by Sir Thomas Knevit, one 
or the gentlemen of his privy chamber: who, with 
a retinue, conüng into the cellar met Fawkes at the 
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© ment ſhall receive a terrible blow, and yet they 
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door, and ſeized him. Fawkes perceiving all was 
diſcovered, confeſſed the whole deſign, and was} 4 
only ſorry it was prevented, ſaying, « God would 
« have concealed it, and the devil diſcovered it.“ 
In his pockets they found a watch, to know the mi- 3 
nute when the fatal train was to = kindled, toge· I 1 
ther with a tinder-box ; but upon his examination 
he would ſay no more, but that he was ſorry it 9 
was not done. The conſpirators diſcovered them. | 
ſelves; for, finding that the gun-powder was ſeized; ! 
they repaired to Dunſmore ; but being purſued and 
attacked, ſome of them fied in reſiſtance, and the 

reſt were taken and executed. ; 


1 


XIII. Of ALIBZUus the PERSIAN. 
HA-ABBAS king of Perſia, was determined 


to remove himſelf a while from his court, and 
to go privately through the country, that he might 
behold the people in their natural ſimplieity and li— 
berty. He took only one courtier with him, to 
whom he ſaid, « I am ignorant of the real manners 
of men; every thing that approaches me is diſ- 
„ guiſed: 'tis art, and not nature, that we ſee in 
« courts: I am therefore reſolved to know what a 
« rural life is, to ſtudy that kind of men who are 
„ ſo much deſpiſed, but wha yet ſeem to be the 
„prop of human ſocicty; I am weary of ſeeing 
« nothing but courtiers, who obſerve me only to 
« over-reach me with their flatteries; I muſt 
« fee the labourers and ſhepherds who do not 4 
« me.” With this reſolution he ſet out, and paſſ- 
cd with his confident thro' ſeveral country villages, 
where he ſaw the inhabitants dancing and playing, 
and enjoying their innocent diverſions, and was 
extremely well pleaſed to obſerve ſuch cheap and 
tranquil pleaſures at ſuch a diſtance from court. 
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with a long walk, he 
put in for dinner at one of theſe humble cottages: 
but he then thought their coarſe food more agree- 


able to the palate, than all the exquiſite diſhes 
hich were ſerved at his own table. 
eroſſing a flowery meadow, watered with a ſmall 
rivulet, he perceived a young ſhepherd beneath the 


As he was 


ade of an elm, playing on a pipe near his feeding 
flock. Upon enquiry he found his name was Ah- 


beus, whoſe parents lived in a village hard by. He 


as beautiful, but not effeminate ; lively, but not 
ild; unconſcious of his own charms; never 
dreaming, that, in any reſpect, he differed from the 
ſhepherds around him; tho' without education, his 
reaſon had enlarged itſelf in a ſurpriſing manner. 
The king having entered into converſation with 
tim, was charmed with his diſcourſe ; for by him 
he was freely informed of ſome things concerning 
the ſtate of the people, which a king cannot jearn 
from the croud of flatterers that ſurround him. 
Sometimes he would ſmile at the ingenuous ſimpli- 
city of the youth, who ſpoke out his mind, with- 
out ſparing any one in his anſwers. I fee plain- 
« ly, (fays the monarch, turning to the courtier,) that 
nature is no leſs pleaſing in the loweſt, than in 
« the higheſt ſtate of life: never did a prince's ſon 
appear more amiable than this young man, who 
« now follows the ſheep. Who would not be 
« happy, had he a ſon ſo beautiful, ſo lovely, and 
« ſo ſenſible as this youth? I am reſolved his mind 
« thall be duely improved by a polite and liberal 
« education.” | 

Accordingly the king took Alibæus along with 
him; he was taught to read, write, and ſing, and 
inſtructed in all thoſe arts and ſciences that can a- 
dorn the mind of man. At firſt he was-dazzled 
with the ſplendor of the court, and his ſudden 
chauge of fortune had ſome little effect upon his 
mind and temper. Inſtcad of his crook, his pipe, 
and thepherd's weeds, he wore a purple garment 
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embroidered with gold, and a turban enriched | 

with precious ſtones. It was not long till he ac- | 
compliſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to be capa- 
ble of the moſt ſerious affairs, and to obtain his 
maſter's entire confidence; who, finding that Ali- 
bæus had an exquiſite taſte for every thing curious 
and magnificent, gave him at leaſt an office very con- 
ſiderable in Perſia, namely that of keeping of all the 
jewels and precious furniture belonging to the Sing: I 
During the life of the great Cha-Abbas, Alibzus | 
grew daily more in favour : yet, as he advanced in WW. 
age, he called to mind his former quiet and retired ., 
condition, and often regretted the loſs of it. O : 
« happy days! (would he ſometimes cry,) innocent Wl ; 
« days! days in which I taſted the moſt pure joys, 
40 accompanied with no danger; days, than which 
« none can be more pleaſant z he who deprived me a 
« of you, by giving me all my riches, has taken from 
t 
1 


« me all | had; happy, thrice happy they, who 
& never knew the. miſeries of a court!“ Maileries, 
which indeed he himſelf was in a little time after y 
made ſenſible of. « 

Cha-Abbas his good old maſter dying, was ſuc- WM. 
ceeded by his ſon Cha-Sephi, whom Gme envious 41 
courtiers took care to prejudice againſt Alibzus, 


They whiſpered in his car that he had made an ill 
uſe of the confidence the late king repoſed in him, 1 
that he had heaped up immenſe riches, and embez- 1 
zled many valuable things intruſted to his keeping. M {4 
Chͤa-s Hepiu was young enough to make him too cre-M , 
dulous, and had vanity enough to imagine he could } 
reform ſeveral of his father's "ons. 60 
For a pretence-of turning him out of 2 by WM «< 
the advice of his envious courtiers, he ordered Al- 
bus to bring him a ſcymitar ſet with diamonids, £ 
which the old king was wont to wear in battle. MW « 
Cha Abbas had formerly ordered the diamonds te „ 
be taken out, and Alibzus proved it was done bv 
the king's order, before he was in poſtethion of the < 
oliice. When his enemies found that would nc: « 


. 
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do, they perſuaded Cha-Sephi to command Alibzus 
to give an exact inventory, within a fortnight's 
me, of all that he had under his care. At the 
fortnight's end the king deſired to ſee every thing 
himſelf. Alibzus opened every door and cheſt, 
and ſhewed him all that was under his care. Every 
ching was clean, and carefully ranged in its proper 
place, and nothing was wanting. Ilie king, fſur- 
prized to ſee ſo much exactneſs and order every 
where, was almoſt reconciled to Alibæus; when, 
at the end of a 'great gallery, filled with precicus 
furniture, he ſaw an iron wor, on which there 
were three great locks. His courtiers ſuggeſted to 


treaſure he had robbed his father of. Ihe king, 
in a great paſſion, commanded the door to be open- 


feet, conjuring him by the immortal gods, not to 


« thould looſe all I poſſeſs, aſter having faithfully 


uc «© thing elſe from me, only leave me what is here.” 
dus 1his only increafed the king's ſuſpicions, and cauſ- 
us. ed him redouble his threats, till at laſt Alibzus 
win obeyed. Having the keys at hand, he unlocked it 
mW hinſelf; but how ſurpriſed were all preſent, when 
6 © WW they faw nothing but the crook, the pipe, and the 
1 zi) 


„ fhepherd's cloaths which he had formerly ufed, 
and which he often viſited leſt he ſhould forget 


id WM his former condition! « Behold, great king, ſaid 
* he, the precious remains of my former happineſs, 

bY © which neither fortune nor your power can take 
Au „ from me. Behold the treaſure which will enrich 
nds, « me after all your endeavours to make me poor. 
tri. „ Theſe are fohd riches, which ſhall never fail me 
» MW © riches which will keep thoſe innocent and happy, 
ov ho can be contented with ſimple neceſſaries, and 


never trouble themſelves about ſuperfluous things. 
O you dear implements of a plain, but bleſſed life 


him, that within that door was hid all the valuable 


ed immediatelv. Alibæus threw himtelf at his 


ake from liim all he had valuable upon earth. „It 
« 1s not juſt, ſays he, that in a moment's time, I 


« ſerved the king your father ſo long; take every 


: 
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& you only I love,” and with you am reſolved to hre 1 1 
« and die. Yes, great king, I freely return you every 
& thing, and will preſerve only what I poſſeſt, when | 7 
« the king your father, by his liberality, brought 1 
« me to court.” The king, a little recovered from 9 if 
his ſurpriſe, was perſuaded of Alibæus' innocence, 4 
and enraged againſt the courtiers, who had endea- 
voured to deceive him, he baniſhed them from his 
preſence. Alibæus became his chief miniſter, and} 
was intruſled with the moſt ſecret and moſt im-! 
portant affairs; but every day he viſited his pipe, 
his crook, and his weeds, left the inconſtancy of 
fortune ſhould rob him of his maſter's favour. He 
died in a good old age, without allowing any of his 
enemies to be puniſhed, or heaping up any riches ; 
having left his relations juſt enough to ſupport them 
in the condition of ſhepherds, which, of all others, 


he thought the lateſt and happieſt. 2 

| 5 
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XIV. Of Lrsaxbr u. F 

\ 


8 ENTLEMAN of fortune in England. 
| whoſe name was Lyſander, had a large eſtatc 

in the weſt country, to which he paid a viſit every 
fummer. As he was one day riding over his farms, 
he came to a very high hill, which preſented him 
with a moſt beautiful valley below; there. ran thro * 
the valley, a clear ſmooth rivulet that guſhed from 
a rock on the ſide of the mountain. Reſolving, for 
his amuſement, to follow the courſe of the river, “) 
he rode two or three miles down the valley, till he 


came to a ſmall houſe and garden. The agrecab le- l 
neſs of which tempted him to go in, not imagin- x 
ing it was inhabited by perſons of any diſtinction. T 
He crofled the outer court without ſeeing any body, 
and from «thence he ſtept into the hall, where, b. 
contrary to his expectation, he found a h: arpſichord, I: 


with a number of muſic books, containing ſom 
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9 rhether he ſhould retire without diſturbing the 
Þhabitants, or ſatisfy his curioſity, and go forward. 
t length he reſolved to go up a ſtair, which he 
erccived at one end of the hall; when he came 
ear the top of it, he heard a perſon reading with 
reat juſtneſs in a clear voice, which ſeemed to be 


= woman's. He ſtopt to liſten, and turning to his, 
i cht hand, obſerved a door half open, from whence 


e thought the voice came, he drew near without 
oiſe, and ſaw a grave woman of about fifty years 
{ age, reading aloud to two beautiful young ladies, 


es utift 
ws ho were both at work embroidering flowers on 
| tute filk. They were dreſſed in white ſatin waiſt- ; 


oats, brown luteſtrings petticoats, and fine laced _ 
cad-caps. He had viewed them but a few mo- 

1ents,* when one of them looking up, ſeemed a 

Witle ſurprized at the fight of a ſtranger, but with 

reat civility ſaid to the eldeſt lady, „ Madam, 

here 1s a gentleman, who, I believe, would ſpeak 

with you.” At this he was obliged to ſtep for- 

ard, humbly aiking pardon for his exceſs of curi- 

ity, which had brought him ſo far to intrude a 
'on them and to commit a breach of good man- 1 
s; adding withal, that he began to fancy himſelf 


and, 
ſtate 
very 
ro, 


LN 

bo an inchanted habitation, and could not forbear 

from rolling his defire to know, how people of ſo 

„ for e a taſte as they ſeemed to be, ſhould live in ſo 1 
river |) retired a manner. After a graceful return to ' 
ill he compliments, the eldeſt lady anſwered, that if ; 
YE had patience to hear it, ſhe would faithfully re- x 
agin-* to him her ſtory, « My huſband, ſaid the, 1 
on. Jas the heir of a noble family, his name was } 
Dolle Theanor; by him I had theſe two daughters þ 
es: whom you ice. He died when the eldeſt was 
ord, but eight years old, and left great debts : in vain 


come did J apply to his rich relations; they would not 


„ 38 AP 
te aſſiſt me. Thus I found myſeli obliged to alter 
'« my way of life, or leave my huſband's debts un- 
« payed, which, tho' law could not force me to f- 
cc tisfy, | thought myſelf bound to do, by all the 
« laws of juſtice and honour. I therefore diſchar. 
e ged all my ſervants but two maids and an ol: 
tc clergyman, whom I kept to inſtruct my daugb- 
« ters. With this ſmall family, I retired to this i 
© houſe, where I have lived upwards of ir 
« years. I payed my huſband's debts in the firſt . 
% ſcven years, but both myſelf and daugliters found 4 
& {ſuch peace and pleaſure 1 in this folitude, that well 
„ reſolved not to quit it.” Upon this the gentle. WW, 
man aſked them how they amuſed themſelves, and WW 
in what manner they ſpent the day. „ Indeed, MF. 
c anſwered the lady, we ſeldom go abroad; 108 « 
«& that when I have given you an account of ona 
ec day, I may fay I have told you our Whole courſe 
« of life for the laſt fifteen years. As ſoon as we 
&« riſe, we meet in the hall below ſtairs, where tlie 
& clergyman, ſays prayers, and we fing an hymn or 
« an anthem. After this we have our break faft, 
« and my daughters amuſe themſelves with their 
& muſic or painting, while I am buſied about the 
© family affairs. About eleven o'clock we go into 
« a room, where we prepare medicines for ti 
« poor, and have a preſs filled with cloaths of all 
&« ſorts for them, with drawers below, in which 
« are bibles and other good books, that while. we 
« take care of their bodies their fouls may not be 
« entirely neglected. After dinner my daughter: 
&« play on the harpſichord, and ſing, or iometins Wi « 
** converſe, till we have a mind to come up hithe ge 
ce where one of us conttantly reads, while, the 0M « 
c thers work. In the evening we take a wil i; 
« before ſupper, after which we call our family c 
« and end the day as we began it, in prailing God, 44 
ec and in implor ing his protection.” | 
Truly madam, (ſays Lyſander) I am no long 
* that you lis e your way of living, fic Im. 
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appears to me ſuch, as muſt entirely ſecure you 
from all kinds of diſcontent. None of the ladies 
made any anſwer to this, but the gentleman ob- 


W ſerved the eldeſt daughter's face covered with tears, 
le expreiſed his concern for this ſudden alteration, 
and begged to know the occaſion of it. “ Alas! 
« ſays the mother, this girl is more to be pitied 


« than you imagine. About five years ago, a young 
« gentleman made his addreſſes to her, and ſhe 
« modeſtly received him; but unluckily it happen- 
« ed, that he was not only below her in his fortnne, 
60 but came of a family notorious for their wicked- 
« neſs; indeed he was not ſo himſelf; for his 


« mother had inſtilled into him all the principles” 


« of piety and morality. However, when I hcard 
« of it, I diſliked it ſo much, that I fell into a 
« deep melancholy, which ended in a dangerous 
« ſickneſs, ſo that I was given over by my phyticians. 
« I told my daughter Roſella the cauſe of my ill- 
« neſs, and adviſed her againſt a marriage, the 
fears of which had in all probability coſt me my 
« life. Upon this ſhe fell upon her knees by my 
« bed-fide, and bathing my hands with her tears, 


« begged I would endeavour to recover; for ſhe 
« would rather die herſelf than offend me. This 


gave me great joy; I began to recover; and at 
00 my defire, Roſella wrote Alphonſo (for that was 
* her lover's name) giving an account of her pro- 
« miſe, and the reaſons that had forced her to it. 
« He received the news with inexpreſſible grief, 
and left his father's houſe next day, to which lie 
% has never returned, nor has any body heard of 
« him. I now repent of my conduct, and wiſh 
„as earnellly as my daughter to ſee Alphonſo a- 
* gain, that I may reward her duty to me, by 
giving her hand where the long ago placed her 
« heart.” 

Here the old lady ended with tears in her eyes, 
e which her daughters accompanied her. By this 
me it was growing towards night; Lyſander took 


; 
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| his leave of the ladies, and returning to his country- 
| 
| 


ſeat full of his adventure, and reſolving to viſit 
them frequently. His buſineſs calling him abroad, 
| he was out of the country for three or four years. Wh 
| Upon his return home, he was anxious to learn 
1 what was become of his country ladies, and there- 
fore he rode to the houſe the day after he came to 
| his own country-ſeat. As ſoon as he alighted, > 
| well dreſſed footman took his horſe from him: this 
| he thought betokened ſome alteration in the fami- A 
| ly. When he entered the hall, he obſerved a beau- 
tiful young man in plain dreſy, and Roſella fitting 1 4 
by a table, with a ſmiling boy about - fourteen 
months old in her lap. She immediately roſe, came 
towards Lyſander, and defired leave to- preſent her 
huſband Alphonſo to him. Lyſander was rejoiced 
at the ſound ; and, after ſincere expreſſions of his 
joy, enquired what had produced ſo happy an alte- 
| ration. The old lady anſwered him ſhortly thus: 
j « About two years and, a half ago, Alphonſo's |fa- 
« ther fell dangerouſly ili, and expreſſed a 105 
« concern to ſee his ſon before his death; upon di. 
a nephew of Alphonſo's mother, knowing i 
« was retired to Lancaſhire, wrote him to return, 
. « home, which he did ond four days before the 
„ death of his father. After his father's funeral; 
| „ was over, I ſent him a meſſage, deſiring to ſc . 
| „ him, and, at our firſt meeting preſented yu. 
« daughter Roſella to him. About ſix weeks there 
Il b after they were married, and we have ſince paſſed . 
| „ our time altogether in this retirement, in the; 
% moſt perfect harmony.” Lytander was charmed». 
| with the ſtory, and immediately made his addreſieW: | 
to the younger daughter, whole beauty and meren 


. — 
- 
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had made impreſhons, which till now he had nog 

l declared. As he was of a good character, a nobl Hub 

= family, and a large eſtate, ſhe complied. 'Their mar, 
| 


riage was ſoon after ſolemnized, and Ly fanden. 
* was bleſſed in à virtuous wite, aud an agreceb!W...; 
1 oflspring. | on 
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ad, Of EL1za and EuBULus. 
r5 Wl 

arn MA WIDOW lady in England was left by her 
re- huſband's death in moderate circumſtances, 
: to ick the care of a ſon and daughter, both under 
3 1 ze. To give her children good. education was her 
this Mief buſineſs and delight. In every other reſpect 
mi- 3 e was thrifty, but in this very liberal, eſteeming 
au- 2 9 


good education the beſt and moſt laſting patri- 
ting 1 


teen Write, and her daughter to uſe her needle. She 


ame ul inſtilled into their tender minds the principles 
her r virtue, by drawing before them ſtrong and live- 
iced characters, and reciting remarkable engaging 
bis WWorics. When they were grown up, ſhe put her 


ts aughter Eliza to one of the genteeleſt boarding 


mools; and her fon, named Eubulus, to one of the 


I niverfities. Eubulus, with a fine genius, and 
8 nwearied application, made great progreſs in his 
1 this udies; and, at the ſame time, by an uncommon. 
g hrcctncſs of temper, gained the eſteem of all who 
eturußg ren him. Among others, he contracted a parti- 


e the 
mera 
o lee 
| my 


ular intimacy with a young gentleman of a large 
mune, who choſe him for his companion in his 
ravels. Having obtained the conſent of his mother 
nd ſiſter, he took his leave of them, and ſoon 


there fer, with his friend, whoſe name was Agathias, 
pallet abroad. In their progreſs through Italy, their 


n the 
armed 
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merit 
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urioſity led them to Venice in the time of the car- 
wal, One evening, as Eubulus was going home, 
e law two feilows in maſks attacking a ſingle gen- 
jeman, who made a ſtout reſiſtance, but was preſſ- 
to the wall, and reduced to the laſt extremity, 
ubulus drew his (word in defence of the gentle- 
an, and obliged the villains to retire, after they 
ere deeply wounded. He led the gentleman to his 
wn lodgings, and fent for a furgeon to dreſs his 


ounds; but how ſurpriſed was he to find he had 
; D : 


T.. 


ony. She herſelf taught her children to read and 


F 
4 


** way of Genoa, to Eubulus, to this effect: NM. 
« our much honoured and deareſt mother? BY 


child I am juſt going to lob you; a few | houllf 


% duct; Oh, farewel! At theſe words, with a {ml 


help to lighten his ſiſter's griet. Agathias percei 


nerally filled up with family affairs, mauageme 


4 - 1 

u his friend Agathias from ſuch imminen | 

danger, and how - overjoyed was Agathias, that h 

friend and deliverer were one and the ſame perſon 

The wounds were not found mortal; ſo that in 
few weeks Agathias recovered. 1 

While they continued at Venice, a letter car 


—_—_ 
—_ 
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dear brother, what ſhall I tell you? how. wi 
% you be able to bear the news of the death <> 


ce the other night ſhe called me to her bed- 1 
& and taking m e by the hand, the ſaid, My dey 


&« will bring me to the world of ſpirits. I cheall 
« fully reſign my dear charge, you and your br 
&« ther, if he is yet alive, to the care of a goof 
& God, who will always” befriend the virtuou 
00 when you have an opportunity of writing t 
& or ſeeing your brother, tell him I died with hi: 
« on my heart, leſt him a mother's bleſſing, an 
& had no higher wiſh on earth, than to hear þ 
« was ſtill wife and good. Farewel, my dear 
« child! when you drop a tear to the memory 
« a loving mother, be excited to imitate hate 
& you think good and commendable in her co 


cc the reſigned her ſoul into her Maker's hands, 
« my dear brother! grief overwhelms me. I c: 
« add no more, but that I long exceedingly to |: 
c you; that cordial only can alleviate the heavy | 
« of your afietionate* filter Eliza.” This mour! 
ful news cut Eubulus to the heart; he grew imp 
tient to return home, hoping his preſence mig: 


ing his friend's uneaſine(s, inclined to indulge hu 
by haſtening their return. la) 

Mean while Eliza, after her mother's death, 1 © 
retired from the world to a ſmall country-ſc# ul 
bordering upon a little wood. Her time was g. 
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rirtuecs were put to a ſevere trial. 
uitom, morning and evening, to walk along the 
anks of a rivulet near her houſe, and often with a 
ook in her hand. One evening when ſlie was at 


43 
f her ſmall eſtate, reading, viſiting the ſick, and 
Wt he company of a few choſen friends; but this 


alm retirement was ſoon interrupted, and her 
It was Eliza's 


zer uſual walk, a gentleman named Lothario, get- 
ing near the place, caſt himſelf on the ground from 
Te "horſe, as if he had been ſeized with a ſudden 
lineſs. Eliza, over-hearing the groans of a perſon 


WS: diſtreſs, ran to the place where Lothario lay on 


he ground; and finding him to appearance, in great 
gonies, haſted home for the aſſiſtance of her fer- 
rants, who cartied him to her houſe, and laid him 
in an outer apartment. When he pretended to 
have recovered himſelf, he thanked. her molt kind- 
ly ſor her hoſpitality, and told her he hoped he 
would be well with a night's reſt. From a concern 
for his illneſs, the fat by him for ſome time; but 
ſhe had not been long in his company, till he began 
to utter unbecoming diſcourſe, and talk in a ſtrain 
too ſhocking for the lady's ſtrict modeſty. Her 
noble paſſions were inſtantly raiſed, and with eyes 
flaſhing indignation, ſhe ſaid to him; „ Pretump- 
« tuous man! do you thus return, thus abute 
« ſuch an act, of kindneis! I thought my own 
« houſe would have been a ſufficient protection to 
« me againſt all indecency, eſpecially from you 
« but fince it is not, you muit be gone immediately.” 

With theſe words ſhe left the room with an emoti- 
on the could not conceal, and ordered her 1ervants 
to go and diſmiſs him that moment. This diſappoint- 

ment only made Lothario fall upon more violent me- 
thods to accompliſh his villainous deſigns. He 
lay in ambuſh a- whole day in the wood near her 
houſe, till Eliza, happening to wander abroad as 
ulual, was intercepted by hun and his fervants, in 
ſpite of all her cries in ſtruggles. He ſtopt not 
41 he brought her to a private country-ſeat of his 
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44 
own, where ſometimes he retired to avoid company. | 


How deeply afflicted was poor Eliza, when ſhe found | 
herſelf in the hands of the wicked Lothario | nM 


ever ſuppreſſing all bitter exclamations, which ſhe Þ 


ſaw would ſerve no end, ſhe firmly truſted that 
heaven would preſerve her innocence, and ſend 
her ſpeedy rehef. Lothario thought to win her 
with gentle uſage and alluring conduct: He told 
her ſhe might uſe all freedom in his houſe, for e- 
very thing in it was at her command. She made 
no reply; but with her eyes darted the utmoſt 


contempt upon him and all his propoſals. He 


always allowed her the liberty of walking or riding 4 


abroad, but never without ſervants attending her. 


In ſhort it would be tedious to relate the methods | 
he tried, during the courſe of ſome. months, to gain | 
her over to his anworthy defires. But all was in | 


vain: Iuſtead of giving ear to him, ſhe was always 
plotting her own eſcape, which at laſt ſhe happily 
effected thus: one morning, when Lothario was 
from home, ſhe got up much earlier than uſual, 
and having the night before ſtole the key of the 
garden, ſhe got into it unperceived by any body. 
After croſſing the garden {ſhe leapt from the wall, 
and with difficulty ſcrambled up the fide of the 
outer ditch ; from that ſhe paſt over ſeveral fields, 
forcing her way through -the hedges; the ran on 
till ſhe thought herſelf out of danger, and then fat 
down quite tired with fatigue and want of reſt. She 
now began to think over the dangers the had. run, 
the trials and inſults ſhe had borne, and the terrible 
luſpenſe fhe was in about what might ſtill befal 
ker. All theſe things came crowding into her 
thoughts, and filled. her with great anxieties ; but 
at length, looking up to heaven for relief, ſhe com- 
mitted herſelf and the ſucceſs of her eſcape to a good 
providence, and ſunk into fleep on the green turf. 
A gentleman, who had been that morning a hunt- 
ing, chanced to come to the place where Eliza 
lay : He was e with her amiableneſs, but could 
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| ot help being ſurprized to ſee a lady faſt aſleep, 
looſely dreſſed, her face and arms ſcratched, and 
the blood drawn in many places. But how much 


ore was Eliza alarmed when the opened her eyes 


pon a gentleman, in hunting dreſs, gazing at her, 
Poeith his horſe in his hand. She ſtarted up, and 


eeing it in vain to fly from him, ſhe accoſted him 
hus: « I doubt not, Sir, you would be much ſur- 


( prized to find a woman in this place, in ſuch a a 
(condition; but, I beſcech you ſuſpend your won- 


&« der, till I have an opportunity of informing you 
« of the extraordinary occaſion z mean-time, as 
« you appear to be a gentleman, I truſt you have 
« the honour of ane, I put myſelf under your pro- 


« tection z conduct me, I beg you, to ſome place 


« of ſafety.” | 
The gentleman moſt readily accepted the agree- 
able charge, and his ſervants coming up, he cauſed 
one of them ſet the lady on horſeback, and he con- 
ducted her himſelf to his own mother's houſe, 
which was only a few miles off. Having told his 


mother the ſtory, he committed Eliza to her care, 


and went home full of the image of his lovely 
ſtranger. Next morning he returned, impatient to 
lee her, to enquire after her health, and to learn 
her misfortunes: after compliments had paſled, he 
begged a recital of them. «© You have a right, Sir, 
« anſwered Eliza, to my ſtory, to remove any ſuf- 


« picions, which my being found in ſuch unfavour- 


able circumſtances might have raited.” Upon 


hearing her ſolitary way of life, her treatment from 


Lothario, her family and relations, how was he 
delighted to find the young lady the ſiſter of his 
friend and fellow traveller Eubulus: for Agathias 
and Eubulus had returned from their travels about 
a month before, and Agathias was the gentleman 
who had found Eliza, and carried her to his mo- 
ther's houſe. Joy flowed ſo full upon him, that 
he was on the point of making a full diſcovery of 
her brother and himſelf ; but he checked himſelf, 
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and left her to find out Eubulus. Eubulus, at 
his return, was quite caſt down to find the coun- © 
try houſe deſolate, and his dear fiſter, his chicf joy WW: 
in life gone, and nobody could tell whither. Aga- 
thias had formerly told him df his finding a lady 
in great diſtreſs, his relieving her, and the high 
eſteem he had for her. He now told him he would 
introduce him to her to-morrow ; and he himſelf 
"ſhould then judge, whether or not he eſteemed her 
above her merit. Accordingly, next day, he took i 
Eubulus to his mother's, to ſee the unfortunate 
ſtranger. As Eubulus had been ſome years abroad, 
both his own and his ſiſter's looks were ſo altered, 
that they knew not one another. In the afternoon, i 
Azathias' mother led them into the garden, where, 
after they were ſeated, ſhe' begged Eliza to enter- 
tain them with her hiſtory. Eliza ran over her | 
misfortunes, and repreſented the villainy of Lotha- 
rio in ſuch ſoft terms, as delighted Agathias and 
his mother; but Eubulus felt an uncomon ten- 
derneſs, mixed with admiration; the tears ſtarted 
into his eyes: « Madam, faid he, give me leave 
« to alk your name and family.” „ Alas, Sir, replied 
te the, you defire me to renew my grief; my parents 
&« are both dead; I have only one dear brother, 
„ who is now upon his travels with a gentleman of 
« fortune and merit; I wiſh for nothing to make 
me completely happy but to ſee him again. O 
if my dear Eubulus be {till alive, and it pleaſe 
« kind Heaven to reſtore him to my fight; how 
© happy, happy”—the could proceed no farther; 
ſighs denied a paſſage to her words, and ſcarce got 
ſhe time to utter them, when Eubulus ftarted from 
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R 
his feat, ran to her, claſped her in his arms, and! Wo: 
burit out, „ Then, my deareſt filter, be as happy 
« as your virtue, and your dear Eubulus can; 
« make you.” —— Words failed him to fay more, a 


flood of tears ſucceeded, the effect of inexpreſlible 
delight. Eliza, quite overpowered, continued ſome 
time ſpeechleſs; at laſt the got vent to her joy, 
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broke out, „O my dear Eubulus, my brother, 
Wis it vou? Am I indeed ſo happy as to fee you 
ain? Has heaven reſtored you to me to part no 
7 Wnorc ? Behold, continued ſhe, pointing to Aga— 
ZShias, my deliverer and guardian, to whom I owe 
Iny life, my honour, and my all. You mult ac- 
knowledge the immenſe debt; I have a heart to 
feel, but want words to expreſs it.“ © Madam, 
Treplied Agathias, he has fully repaid me alreatly ; 
co his bravery I owe my life, which Heaven has 
WF :cacioully prolonged, that I might be fo happy as 
Contribute to your ſafety: if you think there is 
any thing yet owing me, it is yourſelf I would atk 
as the full reward.” Eliza confounded at the ge- 
rous propoſal, made no reply; but modeſtly bluſhed 
nſent. The match was ſhortly concluded with the 
WW tire approbation of all friends. Agathias was pof- 
ed in Eliza of one of the moſt virtuous and- ac- , 
mpliſhed of her ſex, and Lliza's tranſient ſuffer- 
gs were rewarded in a happineſs that continues un- 
caying, in conjunction with one of the belt of huſ- 
nds. 
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Of Fr.okto and Crxrnis. 


HT HIA, in the prime of beaut ty with ahl 
the acc ompliſhme ents that could adorn her ſex, 
2s addreſſed by Florio, - who was an intimate ac- 
uaintance of her father and brother. Florio was 
young gentieman of a conſiderable fortune, had 
ood ſenſe, and a certain agreeableneſs of behan- 
our, which concealed ſome defects in his temper. 
-ynthia had penetrat! on enough to find out fome 
„ a (tural infirmities in his diſp: Mition, but thought 
ble Nis better qualities would atone for them. One 
me ert of his temper may ſeem very peculiar for a 
| dung gentleman, a love for money; which he 
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ſhewed by jobbing in the ſtocks, enquiring after 

mortgages, and lending out money on uſury. Cyn- 
thia's fortune was ſmall in compariſon to his; but F 
ſhe was deſcended of as good a family; and, in 
every other reſpect, his equal. Acquainted with | 
Florio's temper, the prudent Cynthia, on his ad- 
dreſſing her, laid theſe e deen, before him; 

and ſhe herſelf made an objection, that ſhe had not 
a fortune equal to his. With the greateſt raptures | 
would Florio, at ſuch times, catch her by the hand, i 
and with the utmoſt tenderneſs, ſay, My deareſt | 

Cynthia, I am not ſuing for wealth, but happineſs ; my 


own fortune is large enough, with the pleaſure of having 


you i participate ut with me, I think of nothing, I de- 00 
fire mibing but your let t. Thus would he often and pi 
often exclaim, till it would have been ungenerous in tl 
Cynthia not to have believed him; and the fancied h 
the could fo behave after marriage, that he would ri 
never repent that he had married a woman with an f 
unequal fortune. She reſolved to ſuit herſelf to his h 
humour; and thought ſhe could pleaſe and make } 
him happy, not out of vanity, but inclination to do fo. a 
She intended not to have had great obligations, even t 
to the man ſhe loved; and therefore purpoſed, by ] 
her frugal ceconomy, to have ſaved equal to the for- | 
tune the would have brought. This prudence and | 


alfection on her fide, with wealth and love on his, 
muſt have made them one of the happieſt pairs liv- 
ing. Cynthia's father and, brother had been con- 
ſulted by Florio, and had with great expreſſions of 
Joy at iuch an alliance, given their conſent to it. 

very thing was looked on as fixed, and nothing re- 
mained but Flcrio's appointing the time for his nup— 
tials; when (oh! the inconſtancy of man!) Florio 
never intended to celebrate them. Without ſhew- 
ing the leaſt zbatement of his paſſion, he left her one 
evening, and as he parted, ſaid, he would ſend a bil- 
let next morning that would ſurprize her. She an- 
Iwered with ſome gatety, and withdrew. Next morn- 
ing a letter came, and ſhe, with a joy {he always felt 
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on receiving a letter from him, broke it open. But, 
O her aſtoniſhment, when ſhe read thus ! To Cyn- 
thia, „Madam, I ſaid laſt night, I would ſend a bil- 
« let that would ſurprize you; I believe this will, 
« when it informs you, it is the laſt I ſhall ever 
| « write to you; nor do I know that I ſhall ever 
| « ſee you again. Things had like to have gone too 
« far. This is an abrupt way of telling you ſo, 
« but I could in no other. I wiſh you well, Cyn- 


« thia, and a better huſband than Florio. P. S. 


« You need not fend any anſwer for an explanati- 
« on, for I am gone out of town, and am at leaſt 
« ten miles off when you read this.” Amaz'd, 
confounded, and bewilder'd in thought, did the 
poor Cynthia read over and over the letter! now 
thinking it ſome frolic of Florio's to make trial of 
her temper z now ſuſpeCting it to be true; then 
reſentment took place, then ſorrow ; both which 
flung her into a paſſion of tears. In this agitation, 
her brother entered the room, and caught her in 
his arms, juſt as ſhe was falling from the chair into 
a ſwoon. On her recovery, the informed him of 
the cauſe, and ſhewed him the letter. He was ſur- 
prized at it, and could not believe Florio was in 
earneſt z he therefore went directly to his lodgings, 
to know the truth of it. It was too true, Florio, 


and all his ſervants were gone that morning at five 


o'clock. He returned and acquainted his father 
of the whole affair; who immediately went into 
Cynthia's chamber, and found her in her maid's 
arms in another ſwoon. When the had recovered 
her ſenſes, her father endeavoured to comfort her, 
and bid her rather be glad, ſhe had eſcaped being 
the wife of ſo baſe a man, who, in all probichility, 
would have uſed her ill after marriage. All that 
could be ſaid, the heard with patience, and anſwer- 
ed with diſcretion; but, alas! ber heart was too 
deeply affected with a paſſion which reaſon could 
not remove. This flung her into a melancholy, 


which till more increaſed, when ſhe had received 


5 A 
aſſurances, that the infidelity of Florio was as real 


as he had deſcribed it. When the next fatal con- 2 
ſequence had enſued, which was a fever on her #8: 


ſpirits, ſhe defired a young lady, her intimate com- 
rade and confident, to bring her pen, ink, and 
paper; then fittmg up in her bed, ſhe wrote the 
following letter: To Florio, « Sir, from your 
« treatment of me you might expect the moſt 
« ſevcre reproaches ; but, as Jam in that ſtate, in 
« which all Chriſtians are to forgive their moſt bit- 
« ter enemies, I from my ſoul forgive you, and 
« hope Heaven alfo will forgive you the death of 
„Cynthia.“ Then, holding out the paper to the 
young lady, ſhe faid, Dear Harriot, when I am 
dead, for I find J have not long to live, fend that 
to Florio; 'tis to forgive him; and I with him 
happier than I doubt he deferves. She furvived 
not many hours, but expired in her brother's arms. 
Thus fell the unhappy Cynthia a victim to man's 
avarice and infidelity : thus became Florio a worſe 
kind of murderer than ruffian or a robber: thus 
he has loaded with affliction a tender parent; thus 
broke the laws of honour with his friend, and thoſe 
of civil fociety with. all mankind. — Yet this ſame 
Florio, unaffected, unminded, and unpuniſhed, is 
on the brink of marrying a lady, whom he docs net 
care for, much lets love, becauſe ſhe has a great ſor- 
tune, and is of a great family; the firft of which 
he docs net want, ct the laſt can be of no ſervice 
to him. 


XII. Of Faxxy and her Brother. 


YOUNG man, whoſe father was a gentle- 
man of Cheſhire, left home to ſettle in Lon— 
don, contrary to his father's pleafure. Ile had a 
very rich uncle, however, who approved of his go- 
ing, and furniſned him wich a conſiderable ſum of 
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oney; promiſing further to ſupply him with every 
ing ſuitable to the handfome equipage he had al- 
ady provided him. 'The youth being of birth and 


Writ ſoon made a large acquaintance in London 


d his good breeding and conduct gained him 
me powerful friends; friends who proved of the 


W moſt ſervice to him in the accident which foon 


ter befel him. His uncle died ſuddenly without 
raking any will, and the money he had given him 
as ſoon ſpent ; ſo that finding himmfelf unprovided 


ith means to obtain any more he was forced to 


ecur to his friends; who, touched with his mit- 


ortunes, looked out diligently for fome employ to 


im, and at laſt, thought of obtaining for him a 
ommiſhon in the army; but it required ſome time 
o make intereſt, he was forced to take up, in the 


interim, with ſerving a nobleman in the quality of 


a ſteward. He was not indeed over expert iu the 
ſervice, but being the chief of the fervants, his poſt 
required only that he ſhould overlook the reſt. He 
made a pretty fortune under this nobleman, and 
thought of ſharing it with a girl he had pitched 
upon for a wife. In fact, he married her, and had 
two children by her, a boy and a girl. Theſe two 
children became the admiration of all around them; 
they were ſo beautiful, graceful and virtuous, and 
happy in a ſprightly penetrating genius. that charm- 
ed every body. They were yet very young when 
their mother died; and unhappily for them, their 
father married a ſecond wife, who was the author 
of all their misfortunes. 


ther's love changed its object. The children of the 
former wife had no. more ſhare in his tenderneſs, 
but were ſacrificed to the mother-in-law's hatred, 
by being put out of doors. The boy was put to a 
Icrivener, and little Fanny, his ſiſter, was ſent to a 
country boarding-fchool. Tho' they were extreme- 
ly ill treated at home by their mother-in-law, it 
was not without pain that they left it, becauſe they 


As ſoon as the ſecond wife had a child, the fa- 
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E this exile to be the effect of a hatred cher 4 
d not deſerved: but what was moſt grievous to q 
them, was the neceſſity of. ſeparating. The poor 
| infants embraced each other with a flood of tears, il 
and unable to utter a laſt farewel, they took leave 
only with ſighs. Their mother-in-law thought „ 
herſelf quite happy in their abſence from home; 1 
but Heaven ſoon chaſtiſed her with the loſs of che *# 
child ſne loved moſt. Fanny, however, in a ſhort? 2 
time became the admiration of the boarding- elo 
where ſhe was, and of all the ladies who came thi- I 
ther ; and her brother, on his part, applied ſo well 3 
to his buſineſs that he excelled his maſter, ſo that 
having nothing more to learn, his father took him I 
home again to ſave expences. One may gueſs how 
the mother-in-law would be pleaſed to fee him; 
there was no ill treatment the poor youth did not i 
endure, and what was wonderful, bore it all with W 
a patience which has few examples at ſo tender an 
age; for he was then but about twelve years old. 
Little Fanny having heard that. her brother was | 
come home, and knowing that the ducheſs of —— 
was then at the boarding-ſchool, on a viſit to her 
mece, ſhe contrived to be ſeen by her. Well, Fan- 
ny, fays the ducheſs, upon ſeeing her, will you go 
to London with me? Ah, Madam, ſaid ſhe, ſigh- 
ing, I wiſh I might ſay Yes, without being blamed ; 
] would fay it with all my heart. By your manner 
of ſpeaking, ſays the ducheſs, you ſcem not to be 
contented here. I would be unjuſt to complain, 
ſays Fanny; but——. At theſe words the tears 
trickled down her tender cheeks,, and the retired. 
The ducheſs looked at the miſtreſs: What can be 
the matter with this child? ſaid ſhe; there is ſome- 
thing very extraordinary in her behaviour. Madam, 
ſaid the miſtreſs, ſhe gives us daily proofs of the 
goodneſs of her heart, and the brightneſs of her 
underſtanding; but, I fear much, the poor child is 
born to be wretched. I will endeavour to prevent 


that, ſays the ducheſs; but I beg you would call 
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r again, and leave her alone with me. The miſ- 


3 rain before the ducheſs, with an air of conſtancy 


rs, Ma reſolution above the tears ſhe had lately ſhed. 
e anny, ſays the ducheſs, why did you leave me ſo 
za Pruptly? Ah, Madam, the rebel tears, which for- 
e; a their way down my cheeks, obliged me, tho? 
he willing, to retire, that I might not be wanting 
ort WS the. reſpect that is due to you. I hope, Madam, 
ol y tender age will apologize for me, and obtain 
hi- y pardon. Yes, Fanny, ſays the ducheſs, I par- 
ell Mon you; but, on condition you tell me the cauſe 
lat your tears. With all my heart, Madam, fays 
im aenny, and I hope you will compaſſionate my mit- 


rtunes. She told her what ſhe and her brother 
ad ſuffered ſince her father's ſecond marriage, and 
ow perfect a love was between them; and when 
he came to her brother's return home, I am too 
ure, ſaid ſhe, he will be badly uſed; and muſt I, 
ladam, who- am all the comfort he has, remain 
ere in peace and not ſhare with him in his ſuffer- 
ns? Go, ſays the ducheſs, you are too rich in 


er Micrit: but make yourſelf eaſy, you ſhall go with 
1= ie to London. Accordingly ſhe took her along 
0 vith her, and put her into the hands of her mo- 
- her-in-law, and gave her very extraordinary com- 
; nendations; but the ducheſs was no ſooner gone, 
T han poor Fanny began to feel her ſiep-mother's 
© clentment; yet the made no complaint; it was 
„ oching more than ſhe expected: her grief was, 
s MF''at though the was always enquiring after, yet {he 
3 could never fee her brother. At length the maid, 
e ouched with Fanny's diſtreſs, told her, Le Was 
- {hocked up in a cellar, and fed on bread and water, 
, Without having done any thing to deſerve ſuch fe- 
: rerity. Does my father know it? ſays Fanny. 
| No, fays the maid; when he comes home, your 
mother pretends ſhe has ſent your brother on ſome 


neſſage, and he enquires no further. Fanny de- 
layed not to get acceſs to her brother : he entreated 


— 
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her not to expoſe herſelf to her ſtep- mother's 10 A 

for his ſake. I came home, faid the, with no othe 1 
view than to alleviate your evils, and I have ther 
fore no danger to fear: Gop, the Father = 
orphans, will ſtand by me; I will go to your f 
ther, and acquaint him with your ſufferings; per 
haps he may lend me a favourable car. Ah! den 
ſiſter, he now thinks no more of us than if we weng 
not his children. No matter, ſays the girl, at a 
I ſhall have done my duty. In reality the did as 
the ſaid; her father ſeemed to melt at her diſcourſ 


and talked to his wife upon it with ſeeming ſever. | 


ty; but, as he was ſeldom at home, this on 
ſerved to augment the childrens' wretchedneſs ; for 
immediately thereaſter, Fanny was abuſed, an 
turned out of doors by eight o'clock at night. Sh: 
would now have had recourſe to the ducheſs ov MW | 
— ; but the knew neither the houſe, nor th 
ſtreet ee ſhe lived, and ſhe was afraid and 1 
aſhamed to enquire; at laſt ſhe got into an ol! 
ruinous houſe, where ſhe conceaicd hericlt that! 
night. Next morving ſhe went into the firſt church | 
ſhe ſaw open, and no. fooner fat down, than over- 
powered with the fatigue of the preceding night, 


the fell aſleep. A young man coming accidentally 


into the church found her doſing ; he was great! 
8 and drawing ncar, he waked her, win 
laying, that the church was not a place to ſleep in. 
I know it, Sir, anſwers Fanny, but I am ov crpowet- 
ed, and God will forgive me. Has any mistortun: 
happened to you, Miſs? tell me: I have 2 
ercdit in London, and I feel a ſtrong. See de, t 
ſerve you. I thank you, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I have 1 
Father all good; 'tis he who helps me to — 


my ſufferings, and I am willing to endure them : 


long as he plcaſes. But then, Miſs, does this fathe: 


forbid the uſe of all means? No ſurcly. I beg you 


then not to conceal your misfortunes lrom me, tha! 
I may ſpeedily relieve you to the utmoſt of nm! 
power. She would by no mcans conſent to it, and 
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he young man modeſtly forbearing to preſs her 
too much, withdrew. Afflicted Fanny ſpent the day 
in walking about London, without knowing where 
me was, or whither ſhe was going, perpetually 
Wc onning over her misfortunes, but commanding the 

utmoſt patience and refignation. The night came 
de on, and ſhe betook herſelf to the ruinous houſe, 


Ver, and next morning returned into the fame church 
Cal ſhe went into before. The young gentleman came 
L 2 again into the church, and found Fanny aficep m 


the ſame place, but very different from what he 
beheld her the preceding day. The poor child had 
eaten nothing for two days; ſhe was pale, wan, 
and exhauſted. He waked her again, and aſked the 
ane cauſe of this change; the own'd to him, the had 
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Sh: been faſting for ſome time, and began to be ſenfi- 
ble of a conſiderable loſe of ſtrength, which ſhe told 
tui him with ſo much courage and unſhaken conſtancy, 


ane that the young gentleman was more . captivated 
oe with her than ever, and had now the ſtrongeſt de- 


het Wl fire of affording her relief. Tis unworthy a man 
LCC! of honour, Mits, faid he, to ſuffer you longer to 
ver remain in this diſtreſs; ſince you think it not pro- 
Zht, per to favour me with the knowledge of your miſ- 
al'y WWF ortunes, permit me to call a coach, and conduct 
ath you to my ſiſter's, where you ſhall be in ſafety, and 
V 11 want for nothing. I return you thanks, Sir, ſaid 
in. the girl, for your obliging oſter, and wiſh I could 
„et- accept it with decency, but I cannot. Accept then 
wn? at lea, faid he, of a trifie towards your ſupport ; 
on laying this, he would fain have given her a couple of 
1 £9 guineas, but ſhe abſolutely refuſed them. 

E 4 She paſſed the reſt of that day in prying about 
urs her father's door, till ſhe got an opportunity cf 
1 a3 ſpeaking to a fervant, of whom ſhe atked if Mr. 
ther ——— Was returned to town ? yes, ſays the maid, 
you and has ſcveral times enquired. after you. This was 
that a banker, who lived in the ſame houſe with her 
my ſtep- mother, and who had all the regard for Fanny 
and the really deſerved. She defired the maid to go 
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ſecretly to him, and tell him ſhe wanted 10% 
ſpeak to him. He got her immediately ant A 
into his houſe, without any one perceiving it, and 
Fanny told him her whole ſtory. The banker had 
a brother-in-law in love with Fanny's ſtep-mother, a 
and he was not hated by her. This brother tak. 
ing Fanny for a ſpy on their conduct, to be more 
at liberty, cauſed the child to be turned out of Wi 
doors. No ſooner did the ſtep-mother get word of 
Fanny's being with the banker, than, putting on 
the air of a veſtal, ſhe went to him, and told kim 
ſhe could not comprehend his behaviour, in con- 
cealing a young girl in his houſe; and, as ſhe could 
not wink at ſuch a practice without diſhonour, ſbe 
inſiſted upon having her away with her that in-“ 
tant. The banker was obliged to give up the poor 
girl; but withal told her mother, that Fanny's good 
or bad treatment, ſhould be the rule of his conduc 
to his brother, Who was entirely dependant on his 
bounty. The ſtep-mother promiſed a milder be- 
haviour, and was 'as good as her word, for fear of 
loſing her gallant, or ſeeing him punithed. Fanny 
was now at reſt; but her tranquillity was not of a 
long ftanding. The ſtep-mother perſuaded her 
hulband to rid himſelf of his children, adding, that 
ihe had an advantageous proſpect for the boy; for 
the commodore of the flect at Spithead wanted a 
ſecretary. She found no difficulty in gaining her 

- huſband's conſent, and the youth readily acquieſced. 
He went and took leave of his dear fiter, and im- 
mediately ſet out without ſeeing father or mother, 
giving them thereby to underſtand, that he had rea- 
fon not to be pleated with the ſufferings they had 
made him endure. During this interval, the young 
gentleman, who Ind ſeen Fanny in the church, hu 
been ſtrictly enquiring after the place of her abode ; 
as ſoon as he was informed, he went and aſked her 
I!1 marriage of her parents: they, without much 
enquiry about the gentleman gave their conſent. 
The ſep-mother was charmed with the opportunity 


being freed from the company of a child, whoſe 
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ed iſcreet conduct was a conſtant reproach to the de- 
nd ravity of her own manners. The young gentle- 
ad an had free acceſs to Fanny, and enjoyed the in- 


cent pleaſure of entertaining his future bride, 
AS ithout any reſtraint. He was extremely overjoyed 
= find he was not deceived in the opinion he firſt 
itertained of her. He declared to her, that his 
olution had long been never to marry ; but that 
er misfortunes and her virtue, heightened by diſ- 
Nes, had ſo affected him, as to determine him to 
57. 8k her in marriage, more for her ſake, and to re- 

Noc her from the ſtate of violence and danger ſhe 
"as in, than out of any of thoſe motives, which 
enerally engage the giddy world to marry. I am, 


In- 

dor Miſwered Fanny, moſt ſenſible of the many 1 

100 ons Ilie under to you, Sir; not more on account 
f the good you mean to do me, than of the harm 


ou never attempted, when I was wholely in your 


be. Power. How mary would have uſed their utmoſt 
- of Wiforts to ſeduce me! how happy ſhall I be, if I 
ml a have the joy to find our hearts as perfectly ac- 


i ording, as our, ſentiments do at preſent ! But, 
her las! tuch a felicity was not deſigned for Fanny: 
hat Nie poor girl ſeemed rather to be made for ſhedding 
for Wears only. All was in readineſs for the wedding, 
1 ; Wd the day fixed upon, when a letter obliged the 
her oung lover to ſet out for Hampton-Court; he went 
ed. Nay in che night, in order to return next day. to 
im- ondon, which was the occaſion of his cataſtrophe, 
ler. s horſe fell, and he broke his leg, in two places. 
_ WHT vas ſometime before he could get any help, and 
nad e dicd in a very hort time. They knew not how 
unn acquaint Fanny with the diſmal news; but ſhe 
ha Don perceived ſome misfortune had happened. 
-onceal nothing from me, ſaid the, I am prepared 
her {Wo <very evil. Your lover is dead, ſays ſome body. 
uch Nell, ſd Fanny, with the tears trickling down her 
ceks, what is there extraordinary m this ? Fanny 
uit WM liopes to be happy, * it is when ſhe too ſhall 
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thortly lighted on a mean tradeſman, and to him, 8 


and merchants came about her, demanding payment 
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thro' cowardly compliance to his wife, wiſhed to be 
rid of the girl, began to look out for ſome body, to 
whom he might marry her, reſolving to cauſe her 
put up with any, the moſt indifferent match. He 8 


without more ado, he diſpoſed of his daughter. I 1 
was not long before Fanny perceived ſhe had got, in 


the room of her ſtep-mother, a tyrant more inhu- ee 


mane, and leſs ſupportable, and not ſo eaſy to be 8 1 
parted with. However, her huſband foreſook het *80Þ 
and went to France, under no concern for the con- 
dition he left her in, for ſhe was then with child. 
But, to add to her wretchedneſs, ſeveral tradeſmen 


of different commodities he had taken up from them. 
In vain did Fanny look for money to ſatisfy them; 
her huſband had taken all with him. The mer: 
chants and tradeſmen, ſeeing the poor young crea- 
ture in diſtreſs, and melting in tears, found the was 
groſsly abuſed by the wretch who had married her, 
and uſed their endeavours to comfort her, by pro- 
poſing to her an advantageous compoſition, but 
Fanny nobly refuſed it, and fold all the was poſlet 
of, to pay them their whole demands. Her father 
and ſtep-mother, tho' acquainted with all that paff- 
ed, were cruel enough to make her no offer of the 
leaſt aſſiſtance; and, in a word, acted towards her 
no one part of Chriſtians, of parents, or even 0 
human creatures. What ſuccour would the unfortu- 
nate poor thing hope for]! She was reſolved to con- 
ceal her deplorable circumſtances from the world; 
but her god-father, who was a man of quality, hear- 
ing of her caſe, invited her home to live with his / 
wife : this offer the would not accept of, but con— 
tented herſelf with the relief he was pleaſed to ſend 
her. It would be tedious to run over all the mit- 
fortunes of the unhappy Fanny. She had ſever 
propolals made her by ſome who got acquainted 
with her character, but ſhe would conſent to none 
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of them, chooſing rather at laſt to follow her huſ- 
and, in hopes of recalling him from his irregulaxi- 
ies. She accordingly ſet out for France; but her 
uſband quitted it as ſoon as ever he was informed 
e her arrival. This treatment was very ſevere : 
he was obliged to think of returning to London, 
= by the way of Havre. de- grace; but how overjoyed 
as ſhe, when the firſt perſon ſhe ſaw, as ſhe en- 
. Mtered the town, was her brother, who, in his wa 
iome from the Weſt Indies, was there weather- 
pound. Since his being diſmiſſed from the fleet, 
Bw hcre he had ſtaid a very ſhort time, he had made 
a ſucceſsful voyage, and was now on. his return with 
a handſome fortune, when he met with his ſiſter. 
At ürſt he affected not to krow her, but at length 
declared himſelf openly to her, and ac uainting her 
with the fortune he had made, vowed to ſhare it 
with no one elle. Brotherly affection ſpoke in his 
reſolutions and, actions; but when he heard the diſ- 
trefsful tale of his poor ſiſter's adventures, compat- 
ſion, tenderneſs, generoſity, and every noble ſenſe 
combined to confirm him in the good deſigns he had 
conceived of her. In thort, they arrived at London, 
and at preſent live happily together, beyond the 
reach of their cruel parents; and by their prudent, 
pious, and beneficent lives, are eſteemed, admired 
aud beloved by all around them. 


Of Acriox. 


AMONG the many valuable rules, which even 
Heathen pliloſophers have given for the con- 


nd duct ot men's lives, this is one not unworthy of our 
og notice, that we ſhould imagine ſome excellent per- 
Bay en to be preſent with us, as a witneſs and ſpectator 
ed +! our actions. Witely ſuppoſing, that the eye 
ne and obſervance of a ſuperior in goodneſs, would 
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check the wanton ſallies of unruly paſſion, intem. be 
perance, or vice. 4 
And if the bare fiction of the preſence of a mor. 3 | 
tal, like ourſelves, if the inſpection of a finite crea. RK 
ture only, may rationally be thought to have ſo 
ſtrong an influence on the actions of mankind ; of 
how much greater force upon our moft ſecret 3 
thoughts and actions muſt be a firm belief of the 1 
omnipreſence of almighty GOD, who i, about our | 
path, and about our bed, and ſpieth cut all our ways: © I 
unto whom all hearts be open, all deſires known, "WM 
and from whom no ſecrets are hid ?. 2»: 
« Am Ja Gop at hand, ſaith the Almighty, (by 1 
his prophet Jeremiah) or a Gop afar off? Can any WWr: 


1 5; 
: py 
I 


hide himſelf in ſecret places, that I ſhall not ſee Wn 
him? Do not I fill heaven and earth, faith the = 
Lord?“ 


i 

In all your actions, think Gor fees you; and in 3 ( 
all his actions labour to ſee him; that will make you Nie 
tear him, this will move you to love him. The fear Kt 

of Gop is the beginning of knowledge, and know- 
ledge of Gop 1s + cena of love. ar 
£ 
— — Ine 
0 C 8 chi 
F COWARDICE. ** 

Coward die many times before their death. 
The valiant never taste of death but once. : : 
. DRYD. CLEOM. | 

rel 


OWAR DICE, ſays Theophraſtus, is a timo. e 

rous dejection of foul, creating imaginary dau- Hane 
gers. When ſuch a faint-hearted wretch as this is bel 
at fea, he fancies all the promontaries are ſo many BW fav 
hulks of Thips wrecked on the coaſt. Ihe leaſt agita- Wh inc 
tiou of the water puts him in a panic of fear, and BW wh 
makes him inquire whether all that are aboard are hin 
initiated. When he obſerves the pilot to {top the 
ſuip's way, he anxiouſly alks whether the gods ſcem 


ve propitious or not. He tells the man who ſits 
ext him, a terrible ſtory of a diſmal dream he dreamt 


c night, which he takes to be an ominous preſage; 
ſo ien pulls off his clothes to make ready for ſwim- 
of Wing, and heartily begs the ſailors to put him 
et Wore as ſoon as poſſible. If he be in the land 
he Y -rvice, getting his fellow ſoldiers about him, he 
vr ells them, it is hard to diſcern, whether thoſe they 
; : Miccover afar off, are the enemy, or not; but when 
n, ie greatneſs of the noiſe gives him to underſtand 


e armies on both ſides are engaged, and he ſees 


en fall on each ſide of him; he ſays to thoſe who- 
ye next him, that he took the field in ſuch hurry 
ce nd precipitation, that he forgot to bring his ſword 
he Plong with him, and preſently runs into his tent to 


etch it; then ſends his ſervant out to obſerve the 
otions of the enemy, and in the mean time hides 
is ſword under the pillow, and is employed in 
ooking for it, till the battle is over. When he 
ees any of his friends brought wounded into the 
amp, he runs to meet him, encourages him to have 
good heart, {tops his blood, drefles his wounds, 
nd drives away the flies which are troubleſome ; 
he takes all imaginable care of him, and this, or any 
hing elſe, he'll rather do than fight. When he fits 
dn the tent with a wounded perſon, if he hears the 
trumpeters ſounding a charge, he bitterly curſes 
them, ſaying, theſe fellows make fuch a- horrid 
noiſe, that the poor man cannot take one minute's 
reſt. He walks about beſmeared all over with the 
blood which proceeded from the wounds of others ; 
and makes thoſe who lately came from the ſight 
believe, that he ran great riſk of his own life to 
ny WF fave one of his friends, and brings his town's-folk 
ta- ind countrymen to ſee the very man, to each of 
nd WF whom he gives a particular relation how he carricd 
are bim into his tent in his own arms. 
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Of Dearn. 


THE horror with which ſome men entertain 
| thoughts of death, and the uncertainty-of its Wi 
approach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable 
apprehenſions, and conſequently diſpoſe it to ground. 

leſs -prodigies and predictions; for, as it is the 


chief concern of wiſe men to retrench the evils of 
life, by reaſonings of philoſophy ; fo it is the em-. 
ployment of fools to multiply them, by ſentiments 
of ſuperſtition. . 5 
What ſays Lucretius upon this occaſion. 
Put the caſe, that a voice from Heaven ſhould 
foeak to any of us, after this manner: What doſt 
thou ail, O mortal man, or to what purpoſe is it 
to ſpend thy life in groans ard complaints, under 
the 'apprehenſions of death ? Where are thy paſt 
ears and pleaſures ? Are they not vani{l'd and lol 
in the flux of time, as if thou hadſt put water into 
a ſieve? bethink thyſelf then of retreat, and leave 
the world with the ſame content aid ſatisfaction, as 
a well ſatisfied gueſt riſes from an agreeable feaſt. 
Prepare to part with life willingly z Rudy more 
how to die, than how to live ; if you would live ti! 
you are old, live as if you were to die when you are 
young. 
Though the king of terrors hourly extends lis 
conqueſts over all jorts and conditions of men, who 
are all made of the ſame mould, and muſt all crum- 
ble into the ſame duft ; though, this day, one friend 
mournfully follows another to his long home; 
and, when a few more glaſſes are run, others attend 
him to the like melancholy manſions of the dead; 
though we frequently ſee ſome leaving this world 
in their full ſtrength and vigor, wholly at eaſe and 
quiet; and though we often ſee thoſe go firſt to the 
grave that came Jaſt from the womb ; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the many and conſtant ſummonles to think 
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eecriouſſy of this great change, with what unac- 
W countable folly do the generality of mankind cheat 
themſelves out of an eternity of bliſs in another 
world, by their ſupine neglect of a timely prepara- 
tion for this laſt hour; death creeping upon them 
under ſuch circumſtances, how importunately do 
ST they then apply to Heaven, in words like thoſe of 
the diſtreſſed Pſalmiſt ? O ſpare me a little, that 1 
wy may recover myſelf, before I go hence, aud am no more 
ſeen, But ſuch late wiſhes are in vain nothing can 
keep off the deadly ſtroke. 

Mr. Addiſon, after a long and manly, but vain 
ſtruggle with his diſtemper, diſmiſſed his phylicians, 
and with them all hopes of life ; but with his hopes 
of life, he diſmiſſed not his concern for the living; 
but ſent for a youth nearly related, and finely ac- 
compliſhed, yet not above being the better for good 
impreſſions from a dying friend: he came; but life 
aft W now glimmering in the ſocket, the dying friend 
olt was filent : after a decent and proper pauſe, the 
to youth aid, „Dea Sir! you ſent for me: I believe, 
ive « and I hope, that you have ſome commands ; I 
as WW © ſhall hold them moſt ſacred.” May diſtant ages 
7 not only hear, but feel the reply ! -Forcibly graſp- 
ore ing the youth's hand, he ſoftly faid, “ Se in 
till i © what peace a Chriflian can duc.” He ſpoke 
are with difficulty, and ſoon expired. Through grace 

| därine, how great is man | Through divine mercy, 
is bow ftingleſs death! Who could not thus expire? 
ho A dcath to be diſtinguiſhed with tears of joy. 
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i Of EnuUcaT10N. 

id; | 

rid {DUCATION of youth was ever eſteemed of fo 
nd high an importance, that we find Solon made a 


the Nau, that thoſe parents ſhould not be relieved, or re- 
zarded in their old age, by thoſe children upon whom 
ney had neglected to beſtow a virtuous education. 


7 


. 


The late Mr. Hervey, in his Reflections on 2 


Flower Garden, as an image of a well nurtured WW 


mind; has the following addreſs to thoſe concerned 


in the education of youth: 


„ 


« How natural does this lead our contempl. oy 


tion, to the advantages which flow from a virtuoupY 
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education; and the miſeries which enſue from the 
neglect of it The mind, without early inſtitution, 
will in all probability become like the “ vineyarliM 
of the ſluggard.” If left to the propenſities of hi 
own depraved will; what can we expect, but the 
moſt luxuriant growth of unruly appetites ; which 
in time will break forth into all manner of ſcandi.i8 


lous irregularities? What—but that anger, lik: 
a prickly thorn, arm the temper with an untractz 
ble moroſeneſs : Peeviſhnefs, like a ſtinging nettle 
render the converſation irkſome and forbearing 
Avarice like ſome choaking weed tcach the fingers 


to gripe, and the hands to oppreſs : Revenge like 


ſome poiſonous plant, replete with baneful juices, 
rankle in the breaſt, and medftate miſchief to it: 
neighbour; while unbridled luſts, like ſwarms 0! 
noiſome inſects, taint each riſing thought; and ren- 
der « every imagination of the heart only evil con- 
« tinually.”—Such are the uſual products of fa 
vage nature | ſuch the furniture of the uncultivatec 
foul ! 5 | 
Whereas, let the mind he put under the « nur- 
« ture and admonition of the Lorp :? Let ho 
diſcipline clear the ſoil : Let ſacred inſtructions for 
it with the beſt ſeed : Let ſkill and vigilance def 
the riſing roots; direct the young ideas, how to 
ſpread : the wayward paſſions, how to move 
Then, what a ditferent ſtate of the inner man will 
quickly take place charity will breath her ſweets, 
and hope expand her bloſſoms: The perſonal vir— 
tues diſplay their graces, and the ſocial ones-their 
fruits: The ſentiments become gencrous; the car- 
riage endearing ; the life honourable and uſeful. 
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1h Of G OD. 

n. IE following is the character, which the ſerip- 
ous tures exhibit to us, of the Gop whom we pro- 


* feſs to worſhip. He is no local Deity, like thoſe 
of the idolatrous Heafhens, preſiding over this or 
ard ine other province of nature, the heavens, the air, 


his che earth, the ſea; inhabiting this mountain, that 
the crove, or that valley; the futelar Grd of this 
ich city, or the peculiar Guardian of that nation. 
da. On GOD is confined to no ſpot: his regards 
ie are limited to no community: He rides on the 
da. circuit of the heavens : his eyes run to and fro 
tie throughout the whole earth: Hell itſelf is open 
17 WJ before him, and deſtruction hath no covering. He 


maketh the clouds his chariot, and the winds his 
mefſengers : All the elements fulfil his commands. 
Darkneſs is his pavilion; the earth is his foot- 


es 

it ſtool; and in the deep waters his wonders are ſeen. 
All nature is his temple, all ſpace his abode ; every 
n. living thing is the workmanthip of his hand; and 
n. over all his parental care and tender mercies ex- 
fa. tend, without the leaſt ſhadow of partiality, 


or the ſmalleſt tinQture of envy. Who then 
can behold ſo auguſt a character, and not Vr- 
NERATE it, fo amiable a character, and not 
Love it? 

All nature is full of Gon. He is enthroned in 
Iight !—he creates darkneſs ;—he hath his way in 
the whirlwind, ſendeth abroad his lightnings, giv- 
eth ſnow like wool, ſcattereth the hoar froſt like 


il WW alhes, and caſteth forth his ice like morſels! Who 
ts, can iland before his cold? Who can thunder with 
ir- a voice like Gop? It is He who diſtils the rain 


ir from his bottles, who opens the bubbling foun- 
u. tains, who covers the fields with graſs, and the 
hills with flocks, who ſpins out the fleecy air, and 
ſpreads forth the liquid plains; who refreſhes us 
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with his winds, lights us with the ſun, and enten 
tains us at his table, richly furniſhed with all the 
dainties of heaven. WM 

What infinite reaſon have we then to Confide iff 
"ſuch beneficent Wi/dom, to Submit to a Poꝛuer, at on 
ſo awfully and munificently employed, to Receivl 
with the higheſt gratitude, ſuch a profuſion of G 
neſs, and to Reign ourſelves to a PRovipexCE if 
watchful, ſo active, ſo unwearied in our behalf. 
He chat fears Go truly, ſerves him faithfully, lore 
him entirely, prays unto him devoutly, and diſt 
butes to the poor liberally. -_ 

The fear of Gop is the greateſt treaſure of ad 
heart of manz it would be attended with wiſdom, jul: 
tice, peace, joy, refined pleaſures, true liberty, ſwes 
plenty, and ſpotleſs glory. 

Remember, that thoſe who ſear Gon, have nf 
thing to fear from man. If Gop be for us, who cu 
be againſt us? . 

Let us ever remember Gop is omnipreſent : | 
we go up into Heaven, he is there; if we go dowi 
into Hell, he is there alſo; in the former, reign 
his nc mercy. z in the latter, his eternal vel. 
geance. 

Gop 1s Alpha and Omega in the great world, le 
us endeavour to make him ſo in the little world; 
let us practiſe. to make him our laſt thought « 
night when we fleep, and: our firſt in the morning 
when we awake; ſo ſhall our fancy be ſanctified in 
the night, and our underſtanding rectified in the day; 
ſo ſhall our reſt be peaceful, and our labours proſper- 
ous; our life pious, and our death glorious. 
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enter 
I thy | 
| A FABLE. 

ide if 
on ABOUR, the offspring of Want, and the mother 
cer of Health and Contentment, lived with her two 
Gow ughters, in a little cottage by the fide of a hill, at 
c Worcat diſtance from town. They were totally unac- 
1 anted with the great, and had kept no better com- 

Ove! 


ny than the neighbouring villagers : But having a 
lire of ſeeing the world, they forſook their compa- 
ons and habitation, and determined to travel. La- 
„vent ſoberly along the road, with Health on her 
„ jul hand, who, by the ſprightlineſs of her conver- 
ſwen don, and ſongs of chearſulneſs and joy, ſoftened 
e toils of the way; while Contentment went ſmiling 
e naß the left, ſupporting the ſteps of her mother, aud 
o cuWy her perpetual good humour, increaſing the viva- 
ity of her ſiſter. 
t: in this manner they travelled over foreſts, and 
JowWhrough towns. and villages, till at laſt they arrived 
eigußgt the capitol of the kingdom. 
ven At their entrance into the great city, the mother 
onjured her daughters never to loſe ſight of her; 


d, la or it was the will of Jupiter, ſhe ſaid, that their fe- 
orld; arating ſhould be attended with the utter ruin of all 
it rec. But Health was of too gay a diſpolition to 
= egard the counſel of Labour : the ſuffered herſelf to 
ed in 


e debauched by Intemperance, and at laſt died in the 
hild-birth of D:/eaje. Contentment, in the abſence of 
her ſiſter, gave herſelf up to the enticements of S/eh, 
and was never heard of after: while Labour, who 
could have no enjoyment without her daughters, 
went every where in fearch of them, till the was at 
. ſeized by Laſſtude in her way, and died in mi- 
ery. | | 


day; 
ſper- 
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. Jody, which raviſhed our ears! Where is that flow 


pampered fleth, ſo lately cloathed in purple, and fine 
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Of the GRAVE. : 
COULD we draw back the covering of the A 


tomb; could we ſee what thoſe are now, who 2 : 
once were mortals, oh, how would it ſurprize and 


grieve us! ſurprize us, to behold the prodigious tran. . but 
formation that has taken place on every individual; "= ake 
grieve us to obſerve the diſhonour done to our na. more 
ture in general, within theſe ſubterraneous lodg. ith 
ments! | 8 f th 

Here the ſweet and winning aſpect, that wore pf w. 
perpetually an attractive ſmile, grins horribly, a Hus ti 
naked, ghaſtly ſkull. The eye, that out-ſhone Matten 
the diamond's luſtre, and glanced her lovely light. WW the 
ning into the moſt ' guarded heart; Alas! where 20.— 
is it? Where ſhall we find the rolling ſparkler ! Wer | 
How are all thoſe radiant glories totally, totally MPilies 
eclipſed ! — The tongue, that once commanded all grand 
the charms of harmony, and all the powers of Hour! 
eloquence, in this ſtrange land, has « forgot its Wthe v 


« cunning.” Where are now thoſe ſtrains of me- 


of perſuaſion, which carried captive. our judgments ! 
The great maſter of language, and of ſong, is be- 
come filent as the night that ſurrounds him. — The 


I 


linen, how is it covered rudely with clods of clay! 


There was a time, when the timorouſly nice creature, of a 
would ſcarce « adventure to ſet a foot upon the up. 
« ground, for delicateneſs and tenderneſs ;” Deut. ſome 
xXxviii. 26. but is now enwrapped in clammy carth, Wn: 
and fleeps on no ſofter a pillow than the ragged vas 
gravel ſtones.—— Here “ the ſtrong men bow them- At t 
« ſelves z' the nervous arms are unſtrung; the prin 
brawny finews are relaxed; the limbs not long ago ws | 
the ſeats of vigor and activity, lie gen motionlets ; lit. 
and the bones that were as bars of iron, are crum- purt 


bled into duſt. 


69 
Here, the man of buſineſs forgets all his favou- 
ite ſchemes, and diſcontinues the purſuit of gain, 
ere is a total ſtand to the circulation of merchan- 
lize, and the hurry of trade. In theſe ſolitary 
Neceſſes, as in the building of Solomon's temple, 
heard no ſound of the hammer and axe. The 
Avinding-ſheet and the coffin, are the utmoſt bounds 
f all carthly devices: „ Hitherto may they go, 
but no farther.” ——Here the ſons of pleaſure 
Fake a final farewel of their deareſt delights. No 
Wore is the ſenſualiſt anointed with oil, or crown'd 
ith roſe buds: He chants no more to the melody 
pf the viol; nor revels any longer at the banquet 
df wine. Inſtead of ſumptuous tables, and delici- 
pus treats, the poor voluptary is himſelf a feaſt for 


; 
1 
j 
1 
a 


the worm feeds ſweetly on him,“ Job xxiv. 
0.— Here alſo beauty fails; bright beauty drops 
er luſtre here. Oh! how her roſes fade, and her 
Jilies languith, m this bleak ſoil! How does the 
grand leveller pour contempt upon the charmer of 
our hearts]! How turn to deformity, what captivated 
the world before e 


Of PRoviDENCE. 


THAT great prophet, Moſes, it is ſaid, was 


called up, by a voice from Heaven, to the top 


of a mountain; where, in a conference with the 
dupreme Bang, he was permitted to propoſe to him 
lome queſtions concerning lus adminiſtration of the 
univerſe. In the midſt of this divine colloquy, he 
vas commanded to look down on the plain below. 
At the foot of the mountain there iſſued out a clear 
pring of water, at which a ſoldier alighted from 
us horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone, than 
+ little boy came to the ſame place; and finding a 
purte of gold, wlüch the ſoldier had dropped, took 
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attened inſects; the reptile riots in his fleſh ;; 
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it up, and went up with it. Immediately after 
this, came an infirm old man, weary with age an} 
travelling, and having quenched his thirſt, fat dow 
to reſt himſelf by the ſide of the ſpring. © The ol 
dier maſſing his purſe, returns to ſearch for it, ani 
demands it of the old man, who affirms he had no! 7 
ſeen it; and appeals to Heaven in witneſs of his in, 9 
— The ſoldier not believing his proteſtat, 

kills him. Moſes fell on his face with bor 
— amazement, when the divine voice thus pr. 
vented his expoſtulation : be not ſurprized, Moc 1 
nor atk why the Judge of the whole garth has ſu 
tered this thing to come to paſs: 'The child is 9 : 
occaſion that the blood of the old man is ſpilt; buf 
know, that the old man, whom thou ſaweſt, was tk + 
murderer of that child's father. Addijor”s Evident 
of the Chriſtian religion. 


Wh 


The following, from the fume Author, is another 1 


markable Inſtance to the ſame Effect. ix da 

n; 7 

Tree perſons had entered into a conſpiracy toWvas t 
aſſaſſinate Limoleon, as he was offering up his dev-BWmage 
tions in a certain temple : In order to do it, theytooMreatu 
their ſeveral ſtands in the moſt convenient places inthe te 
their purpoſe. As they were waiting for an oppo Ed 
tunity to put their deſign in execution, a ſtrange f one 
having obſerved one of the conſpirators, fell up hace 
him and flew him. Upon which the other twoWept t! 
thinking their plot had been diſcovered, threw then But 
ſelves at 'Timolcon's feet, and confefled the who:Wthro' t 
matter. "This ſtranger, upon examination, wen th 
found to have underſtood nothing of the jintende!Miſkeat of 
aſtaſſination; but Laving ſeveral years before had f Ede 
brother killed by the conſpirator, whom he het ge of 
put to death, and having, till now, fought in vallhcir } 
for an opportunity of revenge, he chanced to mec each, 
the murderer in the temple, who had planted biMiſe, 


felt there for the above-mentioned purpoſe. inte 


Ed * 


1 AN 


ABRIDGMENT 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


1 Which takes in the Time that paſſed from the Creation 
5 of the World to the Flood. 


HE world was created about four thouſand 

years before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. In 
ix days, God made all the creatures that are there- 
n; and on the ſixth day he created Adam, who 
yas the firſt man. He made him after his own 
mage, and gave him dominion over the reſt of the 
reatures. Adam, after his creation, was put into 
e terreſtrial paradiſe, otherwiſe called the garden 
„Eden, with Eve his wife, who was formed out 
"at one of his ribs: And they had lived happy in that 
08 lace if they had continued in their innocence, and 
ept the law that God had given them. 
me But Adam and Eye, being fallen into rebellion, 
0.8WM\ro' the temptation of the devil, and having bro- 
Ven the commandment that God gave them, not to 
(coat of the fruit of a tree, which was in the garden 


een, which the ſcripture calls, The tree of knowe- 


/ gcod and evil; They loſt their innocence and 
abeir happineſs together, were made ſubject to 
ech, and driven by God out of the terreſtrial pa— 
vo uliie. By this fall'of Adam, fin and death enter- 

© into the world! and all men had been for ever 
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miſerable, if God had not taken pity on them. 
But God immediately promiſed, That the ſeed of thi 
woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head ; that is, tha 


men ſhould be delivered from fin, from death, and 2 
from the power of the devil, by Jeſus Chriſt, why 
ſhould be born of a virgin. | D 

In the book of Geneſis, Moſes tells us who wen ©: 
the children and deſcendants of Adam. We ſce WW to 
the hiſtory of thoſe times, that the life of men wa th 
then much longer than it is now; and that the ww. 
lived many hundreds of years: but it may be al w. 
obſerved, that fin began to reign in the world pre th: 
ſently Alter the creation. Cain the ſon of Adam, ley an. 
his brother Abel, and had a wicked poſterity. Ne gin 
vertheleſs, God was known to, and worſhipped hj mo 
the patriarchs, and eſpecially in the family of Seth 
who was one of the ſons of Adam. Among thei: bui 
patriarchs, the ſcripture makes mention of Enoch the 
whom God took out of the world, ſo that he dic: oh 
not; God having been pleaſed thereby to crow Wi co 
his piety, and to teach men that there are reward vil 
after this life, for thoſe that live well. But in pro- am 
ceſs of time, the poſterity of Seth was corrupt BW Fo; 
likewiſe, and mingled with the wicked. The carü the 
was filled with crimes, and the corruption grew !e1y; 
great and general, that God ſent the flood, which hin 
drowned the whole world, Noah excepted, who, hin 
being a man that feared God, was, with his family, to g 
preſerved from this inundation; God having com. his 
manded him to build an ark, in which he was ſuu of þ 
up when the flood came. The memory of this de bond 
luge is preſerved, not only in the holy ſcripture, = 
but alſo among divers nations of the world; as we 
may find in many ancient hiſtories. The flood hap- 

pe ned one thoutand fix hundred and fifty- ix ve! 
alter the creation of chie world, 
JF th, 
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CHAP. It 


Of the Time betaueen the Flood, and the call of Abraham. 
N OAH being come out of the ark after the 


deluge, God made a covenant with him, and 


three ſons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth ; and all the 
world was afterwards peopled by their poſterity 
= the deſcendants of Shem fettled (chiefly in Afia 
choſe of Ham ſpread, for the moſt part, in Africa 
| and thoſe of Japheth, in Europe. This is the ori- 
ginal of all the people in the world, as may be ſeen 


7 
7 


| more at large in the tenth chapter of Geneſis. 
9 Some . time after the flood, men undertook to 


build the tower of Babel; but God confounded 
their language; fo that not underſtanding one an- 
oF other any longer, they were diſperſed into divers 
countries. Idolatry began about this time to pre- 
vail, and then God was pleaſed to chooſe a people, 
oF among whom the true religion might be preſerved. 
For this purpoſe, he called Abraham, who lived in 


e leave the country wherein he was born; he engaged 

him to ſerve him, and fear him; he commanded 

him to go into the land of Canaan, and he promiſed 

to give that country to his deſcendants, to multiply 

bis poſterity ; ; and that the Meſſias ſhould be porn 

f his race. The call of Abralm happened four 
dra and twenty ſeven years aftcr the flood. 


0 
— 5 
CHAP. III. 


Y the Time betaween the Call of Abraham, and the going 
of the Children of Ih ue out of Egypt. 


"BRAHAM being come into the land of Ca- 
naan, tarried there ſometime with Lot his 


F . 


L 


gave a new ſanction to the law of nature, in order 
to turn men from wickedneſs and vice. Noah had 


108 the city of Ur, in Chaldea. He appointed him to 
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- Toah to let the children of Ifrael go out of his ter 
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nephew, without having any child. This country 
was then inhabited by the Canaanites, who were 
an idolatrous and very wicked people: particularly 


the inhabitants of Sodom, (where Lot dwelt) were 


ſo wicked, and had committed fins ſo horrible, that 
God deſtroyed that city, after he had brought Lot, 
with his wife and daughters out of it. Fire from 
heaven fell down upon Sodom. and Gomorrah ; fo 
that thoſe cities, with their inhabitants, and all the 


neighbouring country were burnt to aſhes. 


When Abraham was an hundred years of age, 
Iſaac his fon was born, by a ſupernatural power. 
Iſaac was the father of Jacob; and Jacob had 


twelve ſons, who. were the heads of the twelve 


tribes or families of the children of Iſrael. The 
two moſt conſiderable of theſe tribes were, after- 
wards, the tribe of Levi, from which the prieſts 
and miniſters of religion were taken; and the tribe 
of Judah, which was the moſt powertul, and which 
was, for a great while, poſlefled of the royal autho- 
rity, and was to ſubſiſt till the coming of Jeſus 
Chriſt; from which alſo Jeſus Chriſt was to bc 
horn. | 

Joſeph, one of the fons of Jacob, having been 
fold and carried into Egypt, thro' the jcalouſy and 


hatred of his brethren, God raiſed him up to the 


chiefeſt dignity of that kingdom, by the means of 
the king of that country. Some years after, Jacob, 
the father of Joſeph, was conſtrained by the famine 
that was in the land of Canaan, to go and ſojourn 
an Egypt, with all his family. About this time 
lived Job, a man illuttrious for his picty and pati 
ence under afflictions. | 
After the death of Jacob and Joſeph, the chi- 
dren of liracl increaſed and multiplied fo exceediny- 
ly in Egypt, that king Pharaoh became jealous 0! 
them and endeavoured to deſtroy them. But Gov 
fent Moſes, who having wrought many miracles, 
and ſmote Egypt with ten plagues, obliged Pha. 
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Chriſt, 


fitories. This departure of the children of Ifrac 
years after the call of Abraham; 
CHAP. IV. 
Of the Time between the going out of Egypt, and the 
Building of Solomon's 7 einple. 


a THE children of Ifrael being come out of Egypt, 


walked upon dry land through the Red Sea: 
and Pharaoh, who purſued them, attempting to 
go through it after them, was there drowned with 
all his army. Fifty days after the deliverance from 
Egypt, God publiſhed the ten commandments of the 
political laws to Moſes as alſo the ceremonial laws, 


which the Iſraclites were to obſerve. God did not 


ſuffer the children of Ifrael to enter into the land of 


but they ſtaid in the wilderneſs forty years, under 


the conduct of Moſes. | | 
Moſes dying at the end of theſe forty years, Jo- 

ſhua ſucceeded him; and after having ſubdued the 

nations and kings that inhabited the land of Ca- 


Canaan immediately after their coming out of Egypt; 


the death of Joſhua, this people were governed by 
the judges that God raiſed, from time to time, un- 
i! the prophet Samuel, (who was the laſt of the 


Alter Saul, reigned David, who was both a king and 
+ prophetz to whom ſucceeded Solomon his ſon, 
who built the temple of Feruſalem, four hundred 
ad fourſcore years after the coming out of Egypt, 


a thouſand years before the coming of Jeſus 
iſt, | : 
F 2 
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out of Egypt, happened four hundred and thirty 
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naan, he ſettled the Ifraelites in their ſtead. After 


judzes) ſet up Saul, the firſt king of the Iſraelites. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Time betaueen the Building of Solomon's Temple, 
and the Captivity of Babylon. 


FTER Solomon's death, Rehoboam his fon 
being ſet on the ne ten tribes of Itrael 
revolted; ſo that he ruled over two tribes only, 
which were thoſe of Judah and Benjamin. Thus 
there were two kingdoms formed; the one, called 
the kingdom of Iſrael, which comprehended the 
ten revolted tribes z the other, called the kingdom 
of Judah, which conſiſted of the two tribes, that 
remained faithful to Rehoboam. | 
The kingdom of Ifracl ſubſiſted about two hun- 
dred-and fifty ycars: Jeroboam was the firſt king 
of it. This prince fearing that his ſubjects would 
return to the obedience of Rehoboam king of Ju- 
dah, when they ſhould go to Jeruſalem, to the 
"OI feſtivals, to wor hip God in the temple, and 
to offer their ſacrifices there, ſet up a falſe worſhip 
in his kingdom. He made two golden calves, which 
they worſhipped under the name of the God o 
Ifracl. He appointed ſolemn feaſts and prieſts : 50 
that in the reign of Jeroboam, and his ſuccetlors, 
idolatry was eltabliſhed in the kingdom of 1rac! 
All the kings of Iſracl were idolators, and kept up 
the falſe worſhip which Jeroboam had eſtabliſhed. 
God ſent ſevèral prophets to the ten tribes, to tur! 
them from their fins, and to preſerve the know- 
ledge of himfelf among them. The moſt eminen! 
of theſe prophets was Elijah : he propheſied in th. 
time of Ahab, who was one of the wickedell 0: 
the kinys of Iſfeact, At laſt, the kingdom of ths 
ten tribes was deſtroyed, and Samaria, their capital 
city, was taken in the time of Hoſhea, the laſt king 
of Iſrael, by Shalmaneſer king of Aſſyria, who 
carried away the ten trides into his own kingdon, 
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from hens they were diſperſed into divers coun 
tries; and have never fince been ſettled again in 
their own. 

The kingdom of Tudah laſted an hundred and 
thirty years longer than that of Iſrael. The capital 
city of this kingdom was Jeruſalem, where the 
true God was ſerved in the temple of Solomon. 
But idolatry crept in alſo into the kingdom of Ju- 
dah. God raiſed up prophets, from time to time, 
who oppoſed the errors and fins of that people, who 
threatened them with the judgments of God, and 
foretold the coming of the Meſſias. Iſaiah was one 
of the moſt eminent of theſe prophets. There were 
alſo tome good kings, who endeavoured to abolifth 
idolatry z as Jehoſhaphat, Hezekiah, Jeane and 
ſome others. But the people continuing in their ſins, 
God, (after he had long threatened them, and af 
ficted them at ſundry times by the neighbouring 
kings,) deſtroyed alſo the kingdom of Judah. Ne- 
decke ar king of Babylon beheged ſeruſalem in 
the reign of Zedekiah, the laſt king of Judea : he 
took 1 ir, and burnt it, with the temple, and carried 
| away the people to Babylon, about four hundred and 
| twenty years after Solomon had laid the foundation 
| of the temple of Jerafalem, and hve hundred and 
) fourſcore years before the birth of our Lord. 


CHA P. VI. 


Of the Time between . C aptivity of B 9. and 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


THE Babylonuſh captivity laſted ſeventy years, 

as the prophet Jeremiah had foretold ir 
mould. When theſe ſeventy years were expired, 
the Jews returned into their own country by the 
leave of Cyrus king of Perſia, under the con- 
duct of Zorobabel, to rebuild the temple of Jeru- 
#3 
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Talem. But in this they were interrupted by the 
neighbouring nations; and this work was delayed 


to the time of Darius king of Perſia, who com- 


manded, that the temple and the ſervice of God 
ſhould be ſet up again. 'The prophts Haggai and 
Zechariah lived at that time, and they exhorted 
the Jews to labour in building the temple. Some 


years afterwards, Nehemiah went into Judea, by 


the permiſhon of king Artaxerxes: He. cauſed the 


* 


walls of Jeruſalem to be built, and reſtored order 
and civil government in that city. 


From the rebuilding of Jeruſalem, in the reign 
of Darius, to the deſtruction of that city, which 


happened after the coming of Jeſus. Chriſt, there 


were ſeventy weeks of years; that is to ſay, four 
hundred and ninety years, according to the predic- 
tion of the prophet Damel. The Jews being re. 


' turned into their own country, were, for ſome 


time, ſubject to the kings of Perſia, and after- 


. wards to the kings of Syria. They were expoſe 


to divers perſecutions, whereof the laſt and moſt 
cruel, was that of king Antiochus, who plundered 
and profaned the temple of Jeruſalem, and made 
uſe of torments, in order to force the Jews to 1C- 
nounce their religion; as may be ſeen in the hiſtory 
of the Maccabees. This was he that forced Mat- 
tathias and many Jews to enter into a covenant to- 
gether for the preſervation of their religion and 
liberty. They gained many victories, by the cou— 
rage and conduct of Judas Maccabeus and Joni- 
than, both ſons of Mattathias. Having recoverce 
their liberty, and again ſet up the exerciſe of the 
religion, they were a long time under the govert- 
ment of the prieſts, who ſucceeded Judas and Jo- 
nathan, and took the title of kings. Theſe arc 
they who are called Aſmoneans. At laſt, the Jew 


fell under the dominion of the Romans, who made 


Herod king over Judea and it was this Herod thai 
reigned when Jeſus Chriit came into the world. 
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CHAT. Vi 


Of the Birth of Jeſus Chriſt : of his Life and Death. - | 
Reſurrection and Aſcenſion into Heaven. 


1 time, in which God had reſolved to ſend 
his Son, being come, Jeſus Chriſt was born 
in Judea, and many things fell out, that made his 
birth remarkable. Nevertheleſs, he did not quickly 
make himſelf known to the Jews: Nor did he be- 
gin to exerciſe his miniſtry, before he was thirty 
years of age, and that he had been baptized by 
John the Baptiſt, his forerunner. We have the 
hiſtory of the life of Jeſus Chriſt in the goſpel ; and 
there are three things principally to be conſidered 
in this hiſtory, viz. The doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, 
his miracles, and the holineſs of his life. The doc- 
trine he preached was moſt holy, and tends only to 
the glory of God, and the good of mankind. He. 
wrought a great number of miracles, which mani- 
ſeſted an infinite power and goodneſs. By theſe 
miracles he has made it appear, that he was the 
Son of God, and that his doctrine was true. Hig 
life was perfectly holy. We may find therein an 
example of all kind of virtues, and particularly of 
: an adnurable charity and hunulity, of an extraordi- 
nary zeal, and of a perfect indifference for the 
d world, | 
5 Jeſus having lived after this manner among the 
1 Jews, for about the ſpace of four years, they crucified 
4 him, and put him to death at the feaſt of the paſſo- 
ver: but he aroſe again the third day after his death 
and forty days after his reſurrection, he aſcended 
into heaven, where he ſits at the right hand of God; 
and from whence he ſent the Holy Ghoſt to his apoſ- 
ties, upon the day of Pentecolt. 
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„ 
27 the Preaching of the Apoſtles, and the Eftabliſhment 
| of the Chriſlian Religion. 


1 apoſtles having received the Holy Ghoſt 
in the city of Jeruſalem, began to preach the 
goſpel there, and to confirm their doctrine by mira- 
cles. At firſt they preached only in Judea, and to 
none but Jews. But God having made known to 


them, that the Chriſtian religion ought to be taught. 


to all men, they went to preach the goſpel through- 
out the world. The apoſtles met with Jews in almoſt 
all the places where they came, this nation having 
been diſperſed for a long time in divers countries. 
It was to the Jews of the diſperſion, that the apoltles 
did at firſt addreſs themſelves, as the book of Acts 
ſhews us; and it was to them that they wrote many 
epiſtles. Nevertheleſs, they invited all ſorts of peo- 
ple, without diſtinction, as well Gentiles as Jews, to 
the profeſſion of the goſpel; and they baptized all 


thoſe that would become Chriſtians, in the name 


the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft. This 
is the ſubſtance of the doctrine which the apoſtles 
and other miniiters of Jeſus Chriſt did preach; 
namely, 'That there is but one only God, who created 
heaven and earth ; that this true God, who had not 
been ſufficiently known till then, had made himlelt 
known to men by Jeſus Chriſt his Son: that this 
Jeſus, who was crucified by the Jews, was riſen again; 
that he was the Saviour of the world, the Judge ot 
all men; and that all thoſe who would believe n 
him, ſhould be etern ally happy. 
preached by the apoſt!cs, with ſuch wonderſul fuc- 
ceſs, that in a few years Chriſtianity was eſtablithec 
in the principal parts of the world. 

As for the Jews they were deſtroyed and drove 
out of their country, Wey Vears after the death ot 
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dur Lord. The city of Jeruſalem was taken by 
he Romans, and, with the temple there, laid in 
uins, as Jeſus Chriſt had expreſsly foretold; the 
udgments of God fell upon the Jews; who were 
iſperſed throughout the world; and ſince that time 
hey never have been able to recover that deſtruction, - 
but it continues upon them to this day. | 


CHAP. IX. = 
An Abridgment of the Chriſtian Religion. 


UT, in order to have a more exact knowledge 
of the religion preached by the apoſtles, it 
muſt be known, that they required two things from 
men, and promiſed them alſo two things. b” 
The two things, which. the apoſtles required, 
| were, that men ſhould believe, and that they ſhould 
amend their lives. They required, in the firſt place, 
that men ſhould believe in God and in Jeſus Chriſt 
that the Gentiles ſhould forſake their religion, and 
the ſervice of falſe deities, and adore and ſerve none 
but the true God, the Creator of the world ; and 
tharthe Jews ſhould acknowledge Jeſus Chriſt for the 
Meihas promiſed by the prophets; and that Jews 
and Gentiles both thould beheve, that Jeſus Chriſt 
came into the world for the ſalvation of men, to make 
atonement for their ſins, to deliver them from 
condemnation and death, and to purchaſe, for 
all them that believe in him, a title to eternal life; 
that they ſhould receive his doctrine as true; 
and that they ſhould perſevere in the profeſhon of 
it. The other thing which the apoſtles required, 
was, that thoſe, who till then had hved very wicked- 
„ ſhould amend their lives and reno de their fins, 
of which the principal were impiety, impurity, intem- 
perance, cruelty, covetouſneſs, injuſtice, pride, evil 
ſpeaking, the love of the world, and ſelf- love. 'Thoſe 
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who were made Chriſtians, renounced theſe ſins i Chere 
receiving baptiſm, and they promiſed to live in thfW&.vour: 
practice of virtue and holineſs, and to obey the con. Wcreſen! 
mandments of Jeſus Chriſt ; which —— reduce n the 
to theſe three heads, piety towards God, juſtice aui nen, 
charity towards our neighbour, and temperance inowarc 
regard to ourſelves. | and g 

Upon condition that men would acquit them. Hand e- 
ſelves of theſe two duties, and would give evidence cat te 
of their faith and repentance, the apoſtles promiſel her 
them two things: Fir, That all their paſt fins and h 
committed in the time of their ignorance ſhould be great 
pardoned : Secondly, That God would receive then WM nance 
into his covenant, and grant them ſalvation and life ander 
eternal. 'Theſe are the two things that the apo- than 
{les gave men aſſurance of by baptiſm ; but, as for MW tion 1 
thoſe that refuſed to become Chriſtians, or that den, 
being Chriſtians, did not live as Jeſus Chriſt had WE ricty 
ordained z the apoſtles declared that they were the n 
excluded from ſalvation, and were ſubject to con- vant: 
demnation and death eternal. | them 

This is the ſum of the Chriſtian religion, as it liked 
was preached by the apoſtles. It is our duty to her c 


adhere conſtantly to it, to love it, to do according cule: 
as it difects, living godly in this world, and ex- forw 
pecting our ſalvation from the mercy of God; that ning 
to, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhall come at the laſt day, to ver: 
render to every one according to his works, we may N 
eſcape the puniſhment which this religion threat- muc 
ens wieked people with, and partake of that glory of 11 
and everlaſting happineſs, which it promiſes to the folk 
faithful. EO ſure 
5 | fror 

— — aft 

. . | diſt 

T he practice of VIRTUE recommended. mel 

HEN Hlerculcs, ſays the divine Prodicus, wit 

was in that part of his youth in which it bed 

was natural for him to conſider what courſe of life cro 
he ought to purſue, he one day retired into a deſerh Cor 
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there the ſilence and ſolitude of the place very much 
avoured his meditations. As he was muſing on his 
reſent condition, very much perplexed in himſelf, 
n the ſtate of life he ſhould chuſe, he ſaw two wo- 
MSncn, of a larger ſtature than ordinary, approaching 
Stowards him. One of them had a very notable air 
and graceful deportment: her beauty was natural 
and eaſy, her perſon clean and unſpotted; her eyes 
cait towards the ground with an agreeable reſerve ; 
her motion and behaviour full of modeſty ; 
and her raiment white as ſnow. [he other had a 
great deal of health and floridneſs in her counte- 
nance, which ſhe had helped with an artificial white 
and red, and endeavoured to appear. more graceful 
than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of affecta- 
tion in all her geſtures. She had a wonderful con- 
fdence and aſſurance in her looks, and all the va- 
ricty of colours in her dreſs, that ihe thought were 
the molt proper to ſhew her complexion to an ad- 
vantage. She caſt her eyes upon herſelf, then turned 
them on thoſe that were preſent, to fee how they 
liked her, and often looked on the figure ſhe made an 
her own ſhadow. Upon her ncarer approach to Her- 
cules, ſhe ſtepped before the other lady, (who came 
forward with a regular compoſed carriage) and run- 
ning up to him, accolted him in the following man- 
ner: | 

My dear Hercules, fays ſhe, I find you are very 
much divided in your own thoughts, upon the way 
of life that you ought to chuſe : be my triend, and 
lolow me; I will lead you into the potI-thon of plea- 
lure, and out of the reach of pain, and remove you 


by / 


lM 
q 


aftairs of either war or peace thall have no power ta 
diſturb you. Your whole employment {hall be to 
make your life eaſy, and to entertain every ſenſe 
with its proper gratifications.  5umptuous tables, 
beds of roſes, clouds of perſumes, concerts of muſic, 
crouds of beauties, are all in readineſs to receive you. 
Come along with me, into this region of delights, 


hom all the noiſe and diſquietude of buſineſs. - Thie 
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84 
this world of pleaſure, and bid farewel for ever uf 
care, to pain, to buſineſs. 


Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this 1 manner 


deſired to know her name; to which ſhe anſwerelÞ 


My friends, and thoſe who are wel acquainted with 


me, call me Happineſs; but my enemies, and thoſ 
who would injure my reputation, have given me ſl 
name of Pleaſure. 


By this time the other lady was come up, whol i 
addreſſed herſelf to the young Hero in a "ery diffe. | 


rent manner. 

Hercules, ſays ſhe, I offer myſelf to you, becauſe 
I know you are deſcended from the gods, and 
give proofs of that defcent by your love to virtue, 
and application to the ſtudies proper for your age. 
This makes me hope you will gain, both for your. 
ſelf and me, an immortal reputation. But before! 
invite you into my ſociety and friendſhip, I wil 
be open and ſincere with you, and muſt lay down 
this as an eſtabliſhed truth, that there is nothing 
truely valuable, which can be* purchaſed without 
' Pains and labour. The gods have ſet a price upon 
every real and noble pleaſure. If you would gain 
the favour of the Deity, you mult be at the pain: 
of worſhipping him; if the friendſhip of good men, 
you muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if you would be 
honoured by your country, you muſt take care to 
ſerve it. In ſhort, if you would be eminent in war 
or peace, you muſt be maſter of all the qualifics- 
tions that can make you ſo. Theſe are the only 
terms and conditions, upon which I can propoſe 
happineſs. The goddeſs of pleaſure here © brok: 
in upon her diſcourſe : You ſee, ſaid ſhe, Hercu- 
les, by her own confeſſion, the way to her pleaſurc 
is long and difficult, whereas, that which I propole, 
is ſhort and eaſy. Alas! ſaid the other lady, who: 
viſage glowed with a paſſion, made up of ſcorn and 
pity, what are the pleaſures you propoſe! To eat 
before vou are hungry, drink. before you are thir- 
ſty, to fleep before you: are tired; to gratify appetites 
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9 85 
efore they are raiſed, and to raiſe ſuch appetites as 
ature never planted. You never heard the moſt 
elicious muſic, which is the praiſe of one's ſelf ; 
or ſaw the moſt beautiful object, which is the work 
f one's own hands. Your votaries paſs away their 
outh in a dream of miſtaken pleaſures, while they 
re hoarding up anguiſh, torment, and remorſe for 
Id age. 

As for me, I am the friend of gods and of good 
1en, an agreeable companion to the artiſan, a houſ- 
old guardian to the father of families, a patron and 
rotector of ſervants, an aſſociate in all true and ge- 
erous friendſhips. The banquets of my votaries 
Wrc never collly, but always delicious; for none eat 
WD: drink at them, who are not invited by hunger 
Wd thirſt. Their flumbers are ſound, and their 
rakings chearful. My young men have the pleaſure 
f hearing themſelves praifed by thoſe who are in 
cars; and thoſe who are in years, of being honoured 
y thoſe who are young. In a word, my followers 
re favoured by the gods, beloved by their acquaint- 
ance, eſteemed by their country, and (after the cloſe 
of their labours) honoured by poſterity. 

We know, by the life of this memorable Hero, 
to which of theſe two ladies he gave up his heart; 
and, I believe, every one who reads this, will do hin 
the juſtice to approve his choice. 

| very much admire the ſpeeches of theſe ladies, 
a3 containing in them the chief arguments for a 
ife of virtue, or a life of pleaſure,. that could enter 
ito the thoughts of an Heathen : but am particu- 
arly pleaſed with the difterent figures he gives the 
two goddeſſes. Our modern authors have repreſented 
Picafure or Vice with an alluring face, but ending 
1 n ſnakes and monſters ; here the appears in all the 

charms of beauty, though they were all falſe and 

borrowed 3 and, by that means, compoſe u viſion en- 
urely natural and pleaſing. 

[ have tranflated this allegory for the benefit of 
le youth of Great Britain; and particularly of 
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ten broad, and five thick. 
theſe bricks were cemented, was a pitchy ſubſtance, or 
bitumen, brought from a city in the neighbourhool 

of Babylon, called Is or Hit. 
ſay, that the city built by the ſons of Noah, was 
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who are {till in the deplorable ſtate of non. 


exiſtence, and whom I mult earneſtly entreat to come 
into the world. 
clination to any ſingle virtue, and I ſhall allow it to 
be a ſtruggling towards birth. 
them, that, hike the Hero in the foregoing ſtory, 


Let my embryos ſhew the leaſt in. 
I do not expect of 


ſhould go about as ſoon as they are born with 


à a club in their hands, and a hon's ſkin on their 
thoulders, to root out monſters, and deſtroy tyrants; 
but as the fineſt author of all antiquity has ſaid upon 
this very occaſion, though a man has not the abili. 
ties to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the molt ſhining parts 
of a great character, he has certainly the capacity of 
being juft, faithſul, modeſt, and temperate. 


A Deſcription of BABEL. 
E reader ruſt needs have a curioſity to ſet 
ſome account of a city and tower which em- 


ployed all the men in the world, for ſo many years, 
in building. 


g. The ſcripture informs us, that they 
uſe of burnt bricks inſtead of ſtone, and ſlime 
d of mortar. According to an Eaſtern tradi- 
they were three years in making and burning 
bricks ; each of which was thirteen cubits long, 
The flime, with which 


The oriental authors 


hundred and thirteen fathéms in length, and 
undred and fifty-one in breadth ; that the walls 


of it were five thouſand five hundred ani thirty-three 
fathoms high, and thirty-three broad; and the tower 
ten thouſand fathoms or twelve miles high; which 
. dime! 
other. Even Jerom affirms, from the teſtimony of 
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| SS... 
eye witneſſes, who examined the remains of the 
tower carefully, that it was four miles high. Ado 
WS raiſes the heighth to no leſs than five thouſand miles. 
hut theſe are ſhameful extravagancies. The only 
account we can depend upon, as to the dimenſions 
Hof this tower, ſuppoſing it the ſame tower with that 
I which ſtood in the midſt of the temple of Belus, af- 
T terwards built round it by Nebuchadnezzar, muſt 
be taken from profane authors. Herodotus tells us, 
it was a furlong in length, and as much in breadth : 
and Strabo determines the height to have been a fur- 
long; that is the eight part of a mile, or ſix hundred 
and ſixty feet; which is itſelf prodigious : for there- 
by, it appears to have exceeded the greateſt of the 
Egyptian pyramids, in heighth, one hundred and 
forty-eight feet, though it fell very conſiderable ſhort 
of it at the baſis. It conſiſted of eight ſquare towers, 
one above another, gradually decreaſing in breadth; 
which, with the winding of the ſtairs from top to 
bottom, on the outſide, gave it the reſemblance of 
a pyramid, as Strabo calls it. This antique form, 
joined to the extraordinary height of the ſtructure, 
caſily induces us to believe it to be the ſame tower 
mentioned by Moſes ; Nebuchadnezzar finiſhing the 
deſign, which the ſons of Noah were obliged, by the 
contuſion of tongues, to leave unexecuted. The 
ruins of this moſt wonderful city are now ſo defaced, 
that the people of the country are not certain of their 
ſtuation; and this has occaſioned travellers to differ 
concerning it. | 
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An Account of Cyrus Education. 


YRUS was the fon of Cambyſes, king of 
Perſia, and of Mandana, daughter to Aſtyages, 
ung of the Medes. He was born one year after his 
mele Cyaxares, the brother of Manda. 

The Perſians conſiſted, at this time, of twelve 
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tribes, and inhabited only one province of that yi 
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hard 


country, which has ſince borne the name of Perf, f 
and were not in all above an hundred and twentf 


thouſand men. But this people having afterwards IM - H 
thro the wiſdom and valour of Cyrus, acquired teHY7ν]⁴ 
empire of the Eaſt, the name of Perſia extended it. © 
ſelf with their conqueſts and fortune, and compr. n 
hended all that vaſt tract of land, which reache 1 
from eaſt to weſt, from the river Indus to the Til pulat 
gris; and from north to ſouth, from the Caſpai puck 
ſea to the Ocean. And {till to this day, the coun. mp 
try of Perſia has the ſame extent. | th 
Cyrus was beautiful in his perſon, and ſtill mor}. 
lovely for the qualities of his mind; was of a ver "Tn 
ſweet diſpoſition, full of good nature and human-W _ l 
ty, had great deſire to learn, and a noble ardour (WF, NS 
glory. He was never afraid of any danger, or d,?“ 
couraged by any hardſhip or difhculty, where hon. t 5 
our was to be acquired. He was brought up a 1 
cording to the laws and cuſtoms of the Perſians 89 
which were excellent in thoſe days with reſpect u 41 5 
education. ä . 1 
The public good, the common benefit of the m. 3 
tion, was the only principle and end of all ther. K 
laws. The education of children was looked upoi *-. © 
as the moſt important duty, and the moſt effentil | AA 
part of government: It was not left to the care off, 
fathers and mothers, whoſe blind affection and 7 
fondneſs often render them incapable of that c 
fice; but the ſtate took it upon themſelves. Dor med 
were all brought up in common, after one unifom 
manner; where every thing was regulated, tt pry 
place and length of their exerciſes, the times of eat ; 8 
ing, the quality of their meat and drink, and then © Cat 
different kinds of puniſhment. The only food ah . = 
| lowed either the children or the young men, was 44 
bread, croſſis, and water; for their deſign was tl, © ide 
accultom them early to temperance and ſobric .“ 
Beſides, they conſidered, that a plain frugal dt: on 
without any mixture of ſauces or ragoos, wou.l ] 
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ſtrengthen the body, and lay ſuch a r 

of health as would enable them to undergo the 

hardſhips and fatigues of war to a good old age. 
Here boys went to ſchool; to learn juſtice and 


virtue, as they do in other places to learn arts and 


Wicicnces; and the crime nfolt ſeverely puniſhed a- 
mongſt them was mgratitude, ä 
he deſign of the Perſians, in all theſe wiſe re- 
gulations, was to prevent evil, being convinced how 
Puch better it is to prevent faults, than to punifh 
em; and whereas in other ſtates, the legiflators 
Wire ſatisfied with eſtabliſhing puniſhments for crimi- 
e, the Perſians endeavoured ſo to order it, as to 
une ſno criminals amongft them. 
Till Gxteen or ſeventeen years of age, the boys 
remained in the clats of children; and here it was 
hey learnt to draw the bow, and to ſling the dart 
r javelin ; ; after which they were received into the 
laſs of young men. In this they were more nar- 
ly watched and kept under, than before; be- 
auſe that age requires the narroweſt inſpeQion, 
nd has the greateſt need of reſtraint. Tere they 
emaned ten years; during which time they patl- 
| all their nights i in keeping guard, as well for the 


ety of the city, as to inure them to fatigue, In the 


ay time they waited upon their governors, to re— 
ne their orders; attended the king when he went 

aunting z or improved themſelves in their cxerciſes: 

The third claſs conſiſted of men grown up, and 
med; and in this they remained five and twenty 
„. Out of theſe, all the officers that were to 
„wand in the troops, and all ſuch as were to fill 


MF ifferent poſts and employments in-the fate, 
* Te choſen. When they were turned of fifty, they 
e not obliged to carry arms out of their own 
try. 

be Vette; theſe, chere was a fourth or laſt claſs, from 
ee men of the greateſt wiſdom and experience 
t doofen, for forming the public council, and 
ung in the courts of judicatures 
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"By this means, every citizen might aſpire at the 
chief poſts in the government : but no one could 
arrive at them, till he had paſſed through all theſe ſe. 
veral claſſes, and made himſelf capable of them by all 
theſe exerciſes. The claſſes were open to all; but 
generally ſuch only, as were rich enough to er 
their children without working, ſent them thither. 
Cyrus himſelf was educated in this manner, and 
ſurpaſſed all of his age, not only in aptneſs to learn, 
but in courage and addreſs, in cxecuting whatever 
he undertook. 


An Account of the Battle of TavMBRA, betauen 
| Cyrus and CRoEsus. 


HIS battle is one of the moſt conſiderable e. 

| vents in antiquity; fince it decided the em- 

pire of Aſia between the Aſſyrians of Babylon, and 

the Perſians; and as it is the firſt pitched battle we 

have any full or particular account of, cannot fail c ol 
being acceptable to the reader. 

Cyrus army amounted in the whole to an hun 
dred and ninety-ſix thouſand men, horſe and foot. 
Of theſe there were ſeventy thouſand natural bor! 
Perſians, wiz. ten thouſand cuiraſhers of horſc, 
twenty thouſand cuiraſſiers.of foot, twenty thouſand 
pikemen, and twenty thouſand lightly armed. The 
reſt of the army, to the number of an hundred ani 
twenty-ſix thouſand men, conſiſted of twenty 
thouſand Median, Armenian, and Arabian horſe, alt 
an hundred thouſand foot of the fame nations. 

Beſides theſe troops, Cyrus had three hundred 
chariots of war, armed with ſeythes, each char 
drawn by four horſes a-breaſt, covered with tie 
pings, that were ſhot proof; as were alſo the bort 0 
of the Perſian cuiraſſiers. 

He had likewiſe ordered a great number of cM -,. 
riots to be made of a large ſize, _ 2ach of whit 
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ans, who, as we have taken notice, were an hun- 
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was placed a tower, of about eighteen or twenty 
feet high, in which were lodged twenty archers. 
Lach chariot was drawn upon wheels, by ſixteen 
oxen yoked in a breaſt. 

There was, moreover, a conſiderable number of 
camels, upon each of which were mounted two 
Arabian archers; back to back; ſo that one looked 
towards the head, and the other towards the tail of 
the camel. 
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Crcœſus' army was about twice as numerous as #4 
that of Cyrus, amotinting, in all, to four hundred 5 


e 
S 


E * 


and twenty thouſand men, of which there was ſixty 
thouſand cavalry. The treops conſiſted chiefly of Ba- 
bylonians, Lydians, Phyrgians, Cappadocians, of the 
nations about the Helleſpont, and of Egyptians, to 14 
the number of three hundred and ſixty tliouſand 1 

men. The Egyptians alone made a body of an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand. They had large bucklers 
that covered them down to the feet, very long pikes, 
and ſhort ſwords, but very broad. The reit of the 
army was made up of Cyprians, Cilicians, Lyconians, 
Pa aphlagonians, Thracians, and lonians. 

Crœſus' army, in order of battle, was all ranged 
in one line, the infantry 1 in the centre, and the « ca- 
valry on the two wings. All his troops, both foot 
and horſe, were thirty men deep: but the Egypti- 
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dred and twenty thouſand in number, and who 
were the principal ſtrength of Cxcſus' infantry, of 
which they where placed in the centre, were divided 
into twelve large bodies, or ſquare battalions of ten 
thouſand men each, which had an hundred men 
in front, and as many in depth, wich an interval 
or ſpace between ey ery battalion, that they might 
act and (light independent of, and without interfer- 
my with one ane ther. Creeſus would gladly have 
parking led them to range themlelvyes in a leſs depth, 
Or thickneſs, that they might make the wider front. 
ihe armies were upon a vaſt immenſe plain, which 
{ave room for the extending of their wings to right 
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and leſt: and the defign of Croeſus, upon which 


he founded his hopes of victory, was to ſurround 
and hem in the enemy's army. But he could not 
prevail upon the Egyptians to change the order of 
battle they had been accuſtomed to. His army, as 
it was thus drawn out in one line, took up near forty 
{tadia, or five miles length of ground. 


Araſpes, who under the pretence of diſcontent, 


had retired to Crœſus' army, and who had par- 
ticular orders from Cyrus to obſerve well the manner 
of that general's ranging his troops, returned to the 


Perſian camp the day before the engagement of the 


two armies. Cyrus, in forming his order of battle, 
governed himſelf by the diſpoſitions of Crœſus' army, 
of which that young Median nobleman had given an 


exact account. i 
The Perſian troops had been generally uſed to 


engage four and twenty men in depth; but Cyrus 


thought fit to change that. diſpoſition. It was ne— 
ceſſary for him to form as wide a front as poſhble, 
without too much weakening his phalanx, to prevent 
his army's being inclofed and hemmed in. His m- 
fantry was excellent, and moſt advantageouſly armed 


with cuiraſles, partiſans, battle-axes and ſwords; and 


provided they could join the enemy in cloſs fight, 
there was little reaſon to believe, that the Lydiui 
phalanx, that were only armed with light bucklers 
and javelins, could ſupport the charge. Cyrus 
therefore thin'd the files of his infantry one halt, 
and ranged them only twelve men deep. The ca- 
valry was drawn out on the two wings, the right com- 
manded by Chryſantes, and the left by Hyſtaſpcs. 
'The whole front of the army took up but thirty-two 
ſtadia or four miles in extent; and conſequently was 
at each end, near ſour ſtadia, or half a mile ſhort 
of the encmy's front. 

Behind the firſt line, at a little diſtance, Cyrus 
placed the ſpearmen; and behind them the archers, 
Both the one and the other were covered by the 


ſoldiers in their front, over whoſe heads they, could 
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fling their javelins, and ſhoot their arrows, at the 
enemy. 

Behind all theſe he ſormed another line, to ſerve 
for the rear, which conſiſted of the flower of his 
army. Their buſineſs was to have their eyes upon 
thoſe that were placed before them, to encourage 
thoſe that did their duty, to ſuſtain and threaten 
thoſe that gave way, and even to kill thoſe as trai- 
tors that ran away; by that means to keep the 
cowards in awe, . and make them have as great a 
werror of the troops in the rear, as they could Pay 
ſibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed thoſe moving tow- 
ers, which I have already deſcribed. Theſe formed 
a line equal and parallel to that of the army, and 
did not only ſerve to annoy the enemy, by the per- 
petual diſcharges of the archers that were in them, 
but might likewiſe be looked upon as a kind of 
moveable forts, or redoubts, under which the Per- 
ſian troops might rally, in cafe they were broken 
and puſhed by the enemy. 

Juſt behind theſe towers were other two lines, 
which alfo were parallel and equal to the front of 
the army; the one was formed of the baggage, 


and the other of the chariots, which carried the 


women, and ſuch other perſons as were unfit foy 
ſervice. 5 

To cloſe all theſe lines, and to ſecure them from 
the inſult of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear 
of all, two thouſand intantry, two thouſand horſe, 
and the troop of camels, which were pretty nume— 
rous. 

Cyrus' deſign in forming two lincs ct the bag- 
gage, c. was not only to make his army appear 
more numerous than it really was, but likewiſe to 
oblige the enemy, in caſe they were reſolyed to 
lurround him, as he knew they intended, to make 
the longer circuit, and conſcqucutiy, to weaken 
their line, by ſtretching it out ſo far. 


We Si {til the kan chariots of war, arracd 
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with ſcythes, to ſpeak of. Theſe were divided into 


three bodies, of an hundred each. One of theſe bo- 


dies, commanded by Abradates, king of Suſiana, 


was placed in the front of the battle, and the other 
two upon the flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of hattle in the two armies, 
ns they were drawn out and diſpoſed the day before 


the engagement. 


The next day, very early in the morning, Cyrus 

made a ſacrifice, during which time his army tool: 
a little refreſhment ; and the ſoldiers, after having 
offered their libations to the gods, put on their ar- 
mour. Never was a fight more beautiful and mag- 
nificent: coat-armour, cuiraſſes, bucklers, helmets, 
one could not tell which to admire moſt : men and 
horſes, all finely equipped, and glittering in braſs 
and ſcarlet. * 

As ſoon as 1 ur had finiibed his ſacrifice, given 
his officers the neceſſary orders and inſtructions for 
the battle, and put them in mind of paying the ho- 
mage that is due to the gods, every man went to 
Dome - of his officers brought him wine 
and victuals: he eat a little without "itting down, 
and cauſed the = to be diſtributed among thoſe 
that were about lu! He took a little wine like— 
wile; and pot ated 901 a part of it, as an offering 
#o the gods before he drank; and all the company 
followed his example. After this he prayed again 
to the god of his fathers, deſiring he would pleafe 


to be his guide, and come to his aſſiſtance; he then 


mounted his horſe, and commanded them all to 
follow him. 

As he was qont.ac ring on which ſide he ſhould 
direct his march, he heard a clap of thunder on the 
right, and cried out, 6 Sovereig n Jupite r, we tot- 
« low thee.” And that inſtant he ſet forwards, 
having Chryfantes on his right, who commanded 


the right wing of his horſe, and Arſenas on the 1c ft, 


who connanded the foot. He warned them, above 


al! wings, to take care of the royal ſtandard, an t 
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advance equally in a line. The ſtandard was a gol- 
den eagle at the end of a pike, with its wings ſtretch- 


ed out; the ſame as was ever after uſed by the kings 


of Perſia. He made his army halt three times be- 


fore they arrived at the enemy's army; and after. 


having marched about twenty ſtadia, or two miles: 
and a half, they came in view of them. 


: 
When the two armies were within tight of «i 


other, and the enemy's had obſerved how much the 
front of their's exceeded that of Cyrus, they mide 
the centre of their army halt, whilſt the two wings 
advanced, projecting to the right and left, with de- 
ſign to incloſe Cyrus' army, and to begin their at- 
tack on every fide at the ſame time. This move- 
ment did not at all alarm Cyrus, becauſe he expec- 
ted it. Having given the word for rallving the 
troops, Jubiter, leader, and protector, he left his right 
wing, promiſing to rejoin them unmediately, a and 
help them to conquer if it was the will of the gods. 
He rode through all the ranks, to give his or- 
ders, and to encourage his ſoldiers; and he, who 
on all other occaſions was ſo modeſt, and ſo far 


from the leaſt air of oſtentation, was now full of a 


noble confidence, and ſpoke as if he was aftured of 
victory: „ Follow me ' comrades, fays, he, the vic- 
« tory.1s certainly ours; the' gods are for us.” He 
oferved that many of ls olicers, and even Abra- 
dates himſelf, were uneaſy at the mot! ON, which 
te two wings of the Lydian army made, in order 
attack them on the two flanks: „ Thoſe troops 
* alarm you, fays he: believe me thoſe are the 
« yery troops that will be firſt routed : and to vou, 
4 Abradates, I will give that as a ſignal of the time 
when you are to fall upon the enemy with your 
« chariots.” In the-event, the thing juſt happened 
is Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had given ſuch 
racers as he thought neceſlary every where, he re- 
wumed to the right wing of his army. 
When the two detached bodies of the Lydian 
oops were ſuſſic rently extended, Crœſus pave the 
Go 4 
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* to the main body of his army, to march uy 
directly to the front of the Perſian army, whilſt the 
two wings, that were wheeling round upon their 
flanks, advanced on caeh fide ;, ſo that Cyrus' army 
was incloſed on three ſides, as 37 it had had three pre, 
armies to engage with; and, as Xenophon ſays, look. 
ed like a ſmall ſquare drawn within a great one. 

In an mſtant, on the firſt ſignal Cyrus gave, hi: 
troops faced about on every fide, keeping a profound 
filence, in expectation of the event. Ihe prince now 
thought it time to ſing che hymn of battle. The 
whole army anſwered to it with loud ſhouts, and in- 
vocations to the god of war. Then Cyrus, at the 
head of ſome troops of horſe, briſkly followed by i 
body of the foot, fell immediately upon the enemy“ 
forces, that were marching to attack the right of hi: 
army in flank; and having attacted them in flank, 
as they den to do him, put them into great dil. 
order. The chariots then driving furiouſly upon the 
Lydians, compleated their defeat. 

In the ſame moment, the troops of the left flani 
knowing by the noiſe, that Cyrus had begun the 
battle on the right, advanced to the enemy. Ani 
immediately the ſquadron of camels were made tv 


advance likewiſe, as Cyrus had ordered. The ene 


my's cavalry did not expect this; and their horſes, 
at a diſtance, as ſoon as ever they were ſenſible 0 
the approach of thoſe animals, (for horſes canned! 
endure the ſmell of. camels) began to ſnort an! 
prance, to run foul upon and overturn one another 
throwing their riders and treading them under the 


feet. Whilſt they were in this pe Fan a fſmiil 


body of horſe, commanded by Artageſes, pull! 


them very warmiv, to prevent chem from 1 ym « 


and the chariots, armed with f. ythes, falling ln 
ouſly upon them, they were entirely routed, with 
dreadful ſlaughter. 
This being the ſonal, which Cyrus had give 
Arad ſor attacking the front of the enemy 
Army, Le drove ike lightening upon them with © 
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his chariots. Their firſt ranks were not able to 
{tand ſo violent a charge, but gave way, and were 
diſperſed. Having broken and overthrown them, 
Abradates . came up to the Egyptian battalions, 
which, being covered with their bucklers, and 
marching in ſuch cloſs order that the chariots had 
not room to pierce among them, gave him much 
more trouble, and would not have been broken, had 
it not been for the violence of the horſes, that trode 
upon them. "TI'was a moſt dreadful ſpectacle to ſee 
the heaps of men and horſes, overturned chariots, 
broken arms, and all the direful effects of the ſharp 
ſeythes, Which cut every thing in pieces that came in 
their way. But Abradates' chariot having the miſ- 
fortune to be overturned, he and his men were kill. 
ed, after they had Ggnalized their valour in an ex- 
traordinary manner. The Egyptians then marching 
forward in cloſs order, and covered with thejr buck- 
lers, objiged the Perſian infantry to give way, and 
drove them beyond their fourth line, as far as ta 
their machines. There the Egyptians. met with a 
freſh ſtorm of arrows and javelins, that were poured 
upon their heads from the rolling towers; and the 
battalions of the Perſian rear-guard, advancing ſword 
in hand, hindered their archers and ſpearmen from 
retreating any further, and obliged them to return 
to the charge. 

Cyrus, in the mean time, having put both the 
torſe and foot to flight, on the left of the Egypti- 
ans, did not amuſe himſelf in purſuing the ren- 
ways z but puſhing on directly to the centre, had 
he mortification to find his Perſan troops had 
been forced to give way; and rightly judging, chat 
ne only means to prevent tte Egyptians from gain- 
nz further ground, would be to attack them be- 
ind; he did fo, and fell upon their rear: the ca- 
valry came up at the ſame time; and the enemy 
ws puthed with great fury. The Egyptians, be- 
ng attacked on all ſides, faced about every way, 
„d defcaded themfelves witly wonderful bravery. 
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Cyrus himſelf was in great danger: his horſe, which 


a ſoldier kad ſtabb'd in the belly, ſinking under him, por 
he fell in the midſt of his enemies. Here was an tro! 
opportunity, ſays Xenophon, of ſeeing how impor. ing, 
tant it is for a commander to have the affection of o 
his ſoldiers. Officers and men, equally alarmed at 2 
the danger in which they ſaw their leader, ran s in 
headlong into the thick foreſt of pikes, to reſcue ills 
and fave him. He quickly mounted another horſe, Lon t. 
and the battle became more bloody than ever. At th a 
length Cyrus admiring the valour of the Egypti- F tl 
ans, and being concerned to ſce ſuch brave men ſec 
periſh, offered them honourable conditions, if they e to 
would ſurrender, letting them know, at the ſame rewn 
time, that all their allies had abandoned them. The ith 2 
Egyptians accepted the conditions : and; as they mm 
were no leſs eminent in point of fidelity than in __ 
courage, they ſtipulated, that they ſhould not be ey v 
obliged to carry arms againſt Crœſus, in whoſe ſer- aht 
vice they had been engaged. From thenceforward, Wi: tv 
they ſerved in the Perhan army with inviolable fi- gu 
delity. emf 
The battle laſted till evening. Crœſus retreated, alls ; 
as faſt as he could, with his troops to Sardis. Ihe arts, 
other nations, in like manner, that very night direc- 0 r 
ted their courſe, each to their own country; and Cyr 
made as long marches as they poſſibly could. Ihe lon, 
conquerors, after they had eaten ſomething, and er 


poſted the guards, went to reſt. 


ALAS 


An Acceunt of the Siege of Bapvy1i.on by Cyrus. 


O the deſtruction of this proud metropolis of the 
Eaſt, in the reign of Nabonadius, Labynitus, 
or Belſhazzer, authors give the following account: 
Cyrus, having ſubdued the ſeveral nations inha- 
biting the great continent, from the Egean fea to 
the Euphrates, and likewiſe Syria and Arabia, en- 
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red Syria, and bent his march toward Babylon. 
abonadius, hearing that he was advancing to his 
etropolis, marched out to give him battle: but 
ing, without much ado, put to flight, he retreat- 
| to Babylon; where he was immediately blocked 
5 important place was no eaſy enterprize. The 
als were of a prodigious height, the number of 
en to defend them very great, and the city ſtored 
th all ſorts of proviſions for twenty years. How- 
er theſe difficulties did not diſcourage Cyrus from 
roſecuting his deſigns : but, deſpairing of being a- 
e to take the place by ſtorm, he cauted a line of 
reumvalation to be drawn quite round the city, 


and cloſely beſieged by Cyrus. The fiege of 


ith a large and deep ditch z reckoning, that if all 


ommunication with the country were cut off, the 
ore people that were within the city, the ſooner 
ey would be obliged to ſurrender. That his troops 


zut not be over fatigued, he divided his army 


19 twelve bodies, appointing each body its month 
r euarding the. trenches. The beſieged, thinking 
emſclves out of all danger, by reaſon of their high 
als and magazines, inſulted Cyrus from the ram- 
its, looking upon all the trouble he gave himſell, 
% much unprofitable labour. 
Cyrus, having ſpent two entire years before Ba- 
n, without gaining any conſiderable advantage 
er the place, at laſt reſolved on the following 
atagem. He was informed, that a great annual 
emnity was to be kept in Babylon; and that the 
bylonians, on that occaſion were accultomed to 
jad the whole night in drinking and debauchery. 
15 he thought a proper time to ſurprize them; 
4 accorcingly, ſent a ſtrong detachment to the 
ad of the canal, leading to the great lake, which 
al been lately dug by Nitocris, with orders, at an 
70uted time, to break down the great bank, 
ach was between the lake and the canal, and to 
an the whole current into the lake. At the ſame 
i, he appointed one body of troops at the place 
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where the river entered into the city, and anothe 
where it came out, ordering them to march in h 
the bed of the river, which was two ſtadias h 
breadth, as ſoon as they could find it fordable. I. 
wards the evening he opencd the head of the trenche 
on both ſides the river, above the city, that t 


water might diſcharge itſelf into them. By ti : 

means, and the breaking down of the great din uf 
the river was ſoon drained. Then the two abo, tn. 

mentioned bodies of troops, according to their order lich 
entered the channel, the one commanded by . A 
bryas, and the other by Gadates; and finding tn -, 

gates all left open, by reaſon of the general diſo er 
of that riotous night, they penetrated into the ,. 6 
heart of the city without oppoſition ; and mecting , bY 
the place, according to their agreement; ſurprize i 

the guards, and cut them in picces. Thoſe wi * 

were in the palace, opening the gates to know H! 
cauſe of this confuſion, the Perſians ruſhed ll. " 

took the palace, and killed the king, who, two vi 

in hand, came out to meet them. The king being nt: 

killed, and thoſe who were about him put to fligh dle 

the reſt ſubmitted, and the Medes and Perſians bY. 0 

came maſters of the place. The taking of Babylo wick 

put an end to the Babylonian empire, and fulfil: 100 

the prophecies which the prophets Haiah, Jcremi mf 

aud Daniel, had uttered againſt that proud metropo) 4 le 

In that very night, the king entertained, on occali Fr 

ot the public rejoicings, a thouſand of his lords, a... 

great banquet; and having profaned the fact rt 

veſſels which his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar H. 1 

brought from Jeruſalem, he firſt ſaw written 01 t the 

wall of his banqueting room, and afterwards hen 

5 


from the mouth of Daniel, the ſevere doom wl 
immediately overtook him. | 


4. Account of the Battle of ARBELa, betaweers 
a ALEXANDER and DARIUS. 


\ LEXANDER, who, in the crifis of affairs, 

uſed always. to conſult ſoothſayers, obſerving 
ery exactly whatever they enjoined, in order to 
btain the favour of the gods, finding himſelf up- 
n the point of fighting a battle, the ſucceſs of 
hich was to give empire to the conqueror, ſent 
r Ariſtander, in whom he repoſed the greateit 
onfidence. He then ſhut himſelf up with the ſooth- 
er, to make ſome ſecret ſacrifices; and afterwards 
fered up victims to Fear, which he doubtleſs did 
0 prevent his army from being ſeized with dread, at 
ie fight of the formidable army of Darius. The 
hfayer, dreſſed in his veſtments, holding vervain, 
th his head veiled, firſt repeated the prayers which 
he king was to addreſs to Jupiter, to Minerva, and 
o Victory. The whole being ended, Alexander 
ent to bed, to repoſe himſelt the remaining part 


 W' the night. As he revolved in his mind, not with- 
U 

* I. motion, the conſequence of the battle, 
in ich was upon the point of being fought, he 


wreſſed, in a manner, by the anxfety of his mind, 
c ſlept ſoundly the whole night, contrary to his 
al cuſtom : fo that when his generals were af- 
mbled at day-break before his tent, to receive his 
ters, they were greatly ſurprized'to find he was 
t awake ; upon which they themſelves command- 
| the ſoldiers to take ſome refrethment. Parmento 
ing at laſt awaked him, and ſeemed ſurprized 
ind him in ſo calmn and ſweet a flec ep, juſt as he 
5 going to fight a battle, in which his whole for- 
ne lay at ſtake: „ How could it be poſſible, ſaid 
Alexander, for us not to be calm, ſince the ene- 
my is come to deliver himfelf into our hands?“ 
amediately he took up his arms, mounted las 


— 


vald not fleep immediately. But his body being 
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horſe, and rode up and down the ranks; exhor 
the troops to behave gallantly; and, if potlible, 
ſurpaſs their ancient fame, and the glory they h 
hitherto acquired. Soldiers, on the. day of bay 
imagine they ſee the fate of the engagement pa; 
ed in the face of their general. As for Alexank 
he had never appeared ſo calm, ſo gay, nor ſo re 
lute. The ſerenity and ſecurity which they obſer, 
in him, were in a manner ſo many aſfurances 
the victory. 

There was a great 1 between the t 
armies with reſpect to numbers; but much more 
with regard to courage. That ot Darius confi; 
of, at leaſt, ſix hundred thouſand foot, and fer 
0 horſe; and the other of no more ut. 
forty thouſand foot, and ſeven or eight thouſy 
horſe; but the latter was all fire and {trengt 
whereas, on the ſide of the Perſians, it was a prod 


gious aſſemblage of men, not of ſoldiers; an em j 


phantom, rather than a rea] army. 

Both ſides were diſpoſed in very near the far 
array. The forces were drawn up in two 1 t 
cavalry on the two wings, and the infantry in: 
middle; the one and the other being ur ler the 1 
ticular conduct of the chiefs of each of the diffe- 
nations that compoſed them; and commanded 
general by the principal crown officers. The fro 
of the battle, under Darius, was covered with ti 
hundred chariots, armed with ſeythes, and v 


fifteea elephants, the king taking his poſt in d 


centre of the firſt line. Beſides the guards, wii 
were the flower of his forces, he alſo had fortit 
himſelf with the Grecian infantry, whom he! 
drawn up near his perſon; believing this body 0 
ly capable of oppoling the Maccdonian pha!a! 
As his army ſpread over a much greater pues 
ground than that of the enemy, he intended 
ſurround, and to charge them, at one and the {a 
time, both in front and flank. 5 


but Alexander had guarded againſt this, by 1 
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ing orders to the commanders of the ſecond line, 
that in caſe they ſhould be charged behind, to face 
about on that ſide: or elſe to draw up their troops 
in form of a gibbet, and cover the wings, in cate 
the enemy ſhould charge them in flank. He had 
poſted in the front of his firſt line, the greateſt part 
of his bowmen, lingers, and hurlers of javelins, in or- 
der that theſe might make head againſt the chariots, 
armed with ſcythes; and frighten the horſes, by 
diſcharging at them a ſhower of arrows, javelins, 
and ſtones. Thoſe who led on the wings, were or- 
Wh Cered to extend them as wide as poſſible; but in 
Wl fuch a manner, as not to weaken the main body. 

As for the baggage and the captives, among whom 
WM vere Darius? mother and children, they were left 
in the camp, under a ſmall guard. Parmenio com- 
MF anded, as he had always done, the leit wing, and 
* zander the riglit. 

When the two armies came in view, Alexander, 
who had been Chewn feveral places where crows 
ſcet were hid, extended more and more towards the 
night, to avoid them; and the Perſians advanced 
forward in proportion. Darius, being afraid left 
the Macedonians ſhould draw him from the ſpot of 
ground he had levelled, and carry him into another 
mat was rough and uneven, commanded the cavalry 
in his left . wing, which ipread much farther than 
at of the enemy's right, to march right forward, 
nd wheel about upon the Macedonians in flank, to 
mevent them from extending their troops farther. 
ane Alexander diſpatched againit them the body 


1 vt horſe. in his fer ice, commanded by Menidas ; 
e theſe were not able to make head agamit 
% cuemp, becauſe of their prodigious numbers, 
an reinforced them with the Pzoneaus, whom A- 
„as commanded, and with the foreign cavalry, 
Foy velides the advantage of numbers, they had that 
ſs iy of their coat ; of mail, which ſecured them- 


Kiyes and their hocſes much more. Alexander's 
by oY airy was prodigiouſly annoyed : however, they 


Fi 
- 


ai 
marched to the charge with great bravery, and at 


laſt put them to flight. | 70 
Upon this the Perſians In the chariots armed 4 
with ſcythes, againſt the Macedonian phalanx, in or. * 
der to break it, but with little ſucceſs. The noite 1 
which the ſoldiers, who were lightly armed, made "i 
by ſtriking their ſwords againſt their bucklers, and Nh 
the arrows which flew on all ſides, ſrighted the n 
horfes, and made a great number of them turn back . 
againſt their own troops. Others, laying hold of the ne 
horſes bridles, pulled their riders down, and cut them {W... 
to pieces. Part of the chariots drove between the Nhe 
battalions, which opened to make way for them, 3 MW... 
they had been ordered to do, by which means they WM 1,;. 
did little or no execution. THe! 
Alexander, ſeeing Darius ſet his whole army in Na. 
motion, in order to charge him, employed a ſtrata- nt 
gem to encourage his ſoldiers, When the batt!: dun 
was at the hotteſt, and the Macedonians were in Nhat 
the greateſt danger, Ariſtander, the ſoothſayer, Ne 
clothed in his white robes, holding a branch of lau- Bc, 
rel in his hand, advances among the combatants, as Hen 
he had been inſtructed by the king; and crying, Nau, 
that he ſaw an eagle hovering over Alexander's head Wi; e 
(a ſure omen of victory) he ſhewed with his finger, Nas 
the pretended- bird to the ſoldiers; who, relying v 
upon the ſincerity of the ſoothſayer, fancied they Ne 
alſo ſaw it; and thereupon renewing the attack with Ne! 
greater chearfulneſs and ardour than ever. Then lang 
the king perceiving that Aretas (after having charged burt. 
the cavalry and put them into diforder, upon their n 
advancing to ſurround his right wing) had begun to , 
break the foremoſt ranks of the main body of the Bar- Nee 
barian army; he marched after Aretas, with the Wit: 
flower of his troops, when he quite broke the enemy s Wn, 
left wing, which had already begun to give way; Wig 
and without purſuing the forces which he had thrown WW »:111 
into diſorder, he wheeled to the left, in order to fall P. 


upon the main body, in which Darius had poſted him- 
ſelf. The preſence of the two kings inſpired both 
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tos 
des with new vigour. Darius was mounted on 2 


chariot, and Alexander on horſeback ; but ſurround- 


ed with their braveſt officers and 8 whoſe 
only endeavour was to ſave the lives of their reſpeCtive, 
princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle was 
obſtinate and bloody. . Alexander having wounded 
Darius' equerry with a javelin, the Perſians, as well 
1s the Macedonians, imagined that the king was kill- 
dz upon which the former, breaking aloud with the 
moſt diſmal ſounds, the whole army was ſeized with 
the greateſt conſternation. The relations of Darius, 
who were at his left hand, fled away with the guards, 
and ſo abandoned the chariot; but thoſe who were at 
his right, took him into the centre of their body. 
Hitortans relate, that the prince, having drawn his 
ſeimitar, reflected, whether he ought not to lay vio- 
ent hands upon himſelf, rather than fly in an igno- 
minious manner : but, perceiving from his charod, 
that his ſoldiers {till fought, he was aſhamed to for- 
ks them; and, as he was divided between hope and 
Geſpair, the Perl: ans retired inſeniibly, and thinned 
ry; ranks z when it could no longer be called a bat- 
tle, but a A n Then Darius, turning about 
his chariot, fled with the reſt; and the conqueror 
was now wholly employed in purſuing him. 
hilſt all this was doing in the right wing of the 
Macedonians, where the victory was not doubtful ; 
le left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in great 
anger. A detachment of the Perſian, Indian, and 
Lerthian horſe, wincn were the beft in all the Per- 
Nath w_y having broke through the infantry on the 
oſs 
ve captives ſaw them arrive in the camp, they armed 
wemielves with every thing that came firſt to hand, 
«4, reinforcing; their cavalry, ruſhed upon the Ma- 
"«lomans, who were now charged both qefore and 
hind. 
Parmenio, upon the fiſt report of this attack, had 
ipatche d a mctlenger to Alexander, to acquaint 
um with the danger to which the camp was expoſe. 


* 


d advanced to the very bagg gage. The monent - 
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and to receive his orders. « Above all things, fail 
the prince, let him not weaken his main body; ore 
let him not mind the baggage, but apply himſelM ſel 
wholly to the engagement; for victory will not onl; abe 
reſtore us our own poſſeſſions, but alſo give thoſe of M © 
the. enemy into our hands.” The general officers Pe 
who commanded the infantry which formed the cen. '© 
tre of the ſecond line, ſeeing the enemy were goin Co 
to make themſelves maſters of the camp and baggage, he 
made a half turn to the right, in obedience to th: “ 
orders which had been given, and fell upon the Per. thre 
ſiaus behind, many of whom were cut to pieces, and I 
the reſt obliged to retire ; but, as theſe were hork; Dan 
the Macedonian foot could not follow them. * 
Soon after, Parmenio himſelf was expoſed to mud 
greater peril. Mazzus, having ruſhed upon hin ide 
with his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in che“ 
flank, and began to ſurround them. Immediately cou! 
Parmenio ſent Alexander advice of the danger be tt] 
was in; declaring, that in caſe he was not immedi hou 


ately ſuccoured, it would be impoſſible for him ly 
keep his ſoldiers together. The prince was actually mp 
purſuing Darius, and fancying he was almoſt com; 
up with him, rode with the utmoſt ſpeed. He flattere- the t 
himſclf, that he ſhould abſolutely put an endet 44 
the war, in caſe he could but ſeize his perſo: Hiern 
But upon this news, he turned about, in order ti 
ſuccour his left wing; ſhuddering with rage, to fc hoy 
his prey and victors torn in this manner from him 10 b 
and complaining againſt fortune, for Laving fo"! + 
voured Darius more in his flight, than himſelf in th,” 
purſuit of that monarch. ore 

Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horſe: 
who had plundered the baggage ; all which we I 
returning in good order, and retiring back, not : ** 
ſoldiers who had been detfeated, but almoſt as r 
they had gained the victory. And now the batt due 
became more obſtinate than before; for the Bf.“ 
barlans marching cloſe in columns, not in order .* 


battle, but that of a march, it was very difficult | 
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break n them; and they did net amuſe them 


ſelves with throwing javelins, nor with wheeling 
about, according to their uſual cuſtom; but man 
engaging againſt man, each did all that lay in his 
power to unhorſe his enemy. Alexander loſt three- 


he triumphed on this occaſion, and all the Barbarians 
were cut to pieces, except ſuch as forced their way 
through his ſquadrons. 

During this, news had been brought Mazæus, that 
Darius was defeated; upon which, being greatly 
armed and dejected by 15 50 in ſacceſs of that mo- 
march, though the advantage was entirely on his 
kdez he ceaſed to charge the enemy, who were 


now 1 diſorder, ſo briſkly as before. Parmenio 
ten ou not conceive how it came to paſs, that the 
be, which before was carried on ſo warmly, 
ON hould flacken on a ſudden : however, like an able 
1 io Ommander, who ſeizes every advantage, and who 
121M enploys his utmoſt endeavours to inſpire his ſoldi- 
on with freſh vigour, he obſerved to them, that 
tere le terror which ſpread throughout the whole ar- 
4 M7) was the forerunner of their defeat; and fired 
th her with the notion, how glorious it would be for 


cr em to put the laſt hand to the victory. Upon his 
81 ahortations, they recovered their former hopes 
bim ad bravery z when, tr ansforming into other men; 
gave their horſes the rein, and charged the enemy 
n n fo much fury, as threw them into the greatett 

border, and obliged them to fly. Alexander came 
zorſel at inſtant, and, overjoyed to find the ſcale turned 
_ "7 favour, N tlie enemy entirely defeated, he 


not Nu (in concert with Parmenio) the purſuit of 


Durius. 


bat duch was the ſucceſs of this famous battle, which 
- Baie empire to the conqueror. The Perfians loſt 
der Wn hnndred thouſand men, befides thoſe who were 
en priſoners; and the Macedonians only twelve 
red men, moſt of whom were horſemen. 

It 2 


ſcore of his guards in this attack. Hepheæſtion, 
Caenus, and Menidas, were wounded in it; however 
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An Account of the Siege of IRE by ALEXANDER 
| the GREAT. | 


WIV may judge of the flouriſhing condition of 
| Tyre, at that time, from the ſtand it made 
againſt that victorious prince, ſince it ſtopped the 
courſe of his whole army full ſeven months. As the 
conquerors approached the territories of Tyre, the 
Tyrians ſent out ambaſſadors to meet him, (amongſt 
whom was the king's own ſon,) with preſents for 
himſelf, and proviſions for his army. But when he 
deſired to enter the city, under the pretence of of- 
fering ſacrifice to Hercules, they refuſed him admit- 
tance ; which provoked Alexander, now fluſhed with 
1o many victories, to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved 
to ſtorm the city, and enter it by force. On the other 
hand, the Tyrians not at all terrified by Alexander's 
threats, determined to ſtand it out to the laſt. What 
encouraged them to this reſolution, was the ſtrength 
of the place, and the confidence they had in the 
Carthaginians, their allies. - The city then ſtood on 
an iſland half a mile diitant from the {hore ; was fur- 
rounded with a ſtrong wall an hundred and fifty fert 
high; and was ſtored with great plenty of proviſions, 
and all ſorts of warlike machines: beſides the Car- 
thaginians, who were a powerful ſtate, and then mal- 
ters of the ſeas, lad promiſed to fend them ſuccours 
during the war. What animated the Fyrians to, ſtand 
a ſiege, gave Alexander no ſmall uneaſineſs in the 
undertaking and carrying it on: for he could nd 
_ otherwiſe make his approaches to it, than by carrying 
a mole or cauſey from the continent to the iſland on 
-which the city ſtood, This grand work he undertook; 
and as he was reſolved at any rate-to reduce the city, 
he accompliſhed it at laſt, maugre the innumerable, 
and almoſt inſurmountable difficulties he met with 
in ſo bold an attempt. He was aſſiſted in railing che 
mole (which was two hundred feet in breadth) by the 
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inhabitants of the neighbouring cities, who were 
called in on this occaſion; and ſupplied with ſtones 
from the ruins of old Tyre, and with timber from 
mount Libanus. The Tyrians, at firſt looked upon this 
undertaking as a raſh and deſperate attempt, which 
could never be attended with any ſucceſs; and there- 
fore, from their ſhips, laughing at the king; aſked 
him, Whether he believed himſelf to be greater than 
Neptune ? But ſeeing the mole, contrary to their 
expectation, beginning to appear above water, they 
relolved, for fear of the worſt, to ſend their wives and 
children, and ſuch as were not fit for ſervice, to Car- 
thage; but were prevented by Alexander's fleet ar- 
riving from Cyprus. Neither could the Carthaginians 
alkſt them with the promiſed ſuccours, being detained 
at home by domeſtic troubles. However, the Tyrians 
tainted not in the reſolution of ſtanding to their de- 
tence ; firſt from their ſhips; and afterwards, as the 
mole was brought nearer the city, from the walls, 
with ſhowers of arrows, darts, ſtones, &c. wherc- 
with they made a moſt dreadful havock of the Mace- 
donians, who were employed inthe work, and expoſed 
without any defence. But whatmoſtof all diſheartened 
the Macedonians, was a violent ſtorm, which, ariſing 
all on a ſudden, carried away, in great part, the 
cauſey, after it had been, with unwearied labour, and 
great loſs of men, brought near the walls of the city. 
This unlucky accident perplexed Alexander to ſuch a 
degree, that he began to repent he had undertaken the 
ſege; and would have ſent ambaſſadors to the Tyrians 
with terms of peace, had he believed they would have 
hearkened to them. But, as they had thrown head- 
long into the ſea the ambaſſadors, who, before the 
hege, had in his name ſummoned them to ſurrender, 
he was afraid, thoſe he ſhould now ſend, might meet 
with ſuch like, or more ſevere treatment. Being 
iherefore diverted by this apprehenſion, ſrom al! 


toughts of making up matters by way of treaty ; and 


fully appriſed that his reputation, and the tuture 
progrets of his arms, entirely depended on the ſucceſs 
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of the preſent undertaking, he reaſſumed, with ſeem- 
ing chearfulneſs, the work; repaired with incredi. 
ble expedition, the breach which the ſea had made 
in the mole; and having brought it again almoſt 
home to the city, began to batter it with all ſorts of 
warlike engines; while the archers and lingers har. 
raſſed, without interruption, thoſe who defended it, 
-in order to drive them from their poſt. But the 
Tyrians ſtood their ground; and, by means of a new 
contrivance of wheels of many ſpokes, which being 
whirled about with an engine, cither ſhattered in 
pieces the enemy's darts and arrows, or broke their 
force; covered themſelves againſt the aggreſſors; 


and killed great numbers of them, without ſuffering 


any conſiderable loſs on their own ſide. But, in the 
mean time, the wall bcgan to yield to the yiolence 
of the rams, that battered it night and day uninter- 
ruptedly. W hereupon the beſiege d, ſetting all hands 
to work, raiſed, in a very ihort time, a new wall, ten 
cubits broad, and five cubits diſtant from the former, 
and by filling up the empty ſpace, between the two 
walls, with earth and ſtones, kept the Macedonians 2 
Jong while employed, ere they could make, with all 
their engines, the leaſt impreiſion on this new picce 


of fortihcation. However, Al:xander, having joined - 


many of his {hips together, and mounted upon theta 
2 vaſt number of battering engines, beſides thoſe he 
had already placed on the mole, made a breach an 
hundred fect wide. But when he came to the aflault, 
in hopes of breaking into the city over the runs, 
the Macedonians, though encouraged by the pretence 
of their king, were forced to give ground, and ret!rc 
with great loſs to their ſhips. Alexander deſigned 
to renew the attact next morning; but the brea«!, 
having been repaired by the 'I'yrians during the night, 
he perceived himſel; no further advanced than when 
he firſt began to batter the walls, Hereupon th. 
Maccdonian reſolved to change his meaſures; an 
having brought the moie home to the wall, caules 


ſeveral towers to be built, equal in height to the battle. 
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, Lents. Theſe towers he filled with the moſt brave 
ad reſolute men of his army; who, purſuant to his 
» MWiircctions, having formed a bridge with large planks, 


_ 


other on the top of the-ramparts, endeavoured, ſword 
- Win hand, to gain the wall; but could not prevail, 
„being oppoſed by the Tyrians with unparalleled bra- 
e ery, and weapons which the Macedomans were alto- 


v Wether unacquainted with. Theſe were three forked 


5 Whooks, faſtened with a cord, (one-end whereof they 
n eld themſelves,) which, being thrown at a little dit- 
tance, ſtruck in the enemy's targets, and gave the 
Tyriansan opportunity, either of plucking theirtargets 
out of their hands, and by that means expoſing them, 


de Without defence, to ſhowers of darts and arrows; or, 
cc Wit they were unwilling to part with their thields, of 
r- Whulling them headlong out of the towers. Some, 


by throwing a kind of fiſhing-nets upon the Macedo- 


en ions that were engaged on the bridges, entangled 
„ beir hand ſo, that they could neither defend them- 
vo cles, nor offend the enemy: others with long poles, 
2 Warned with iron hooks, drew them off the bridges, 
all Wand daſhed their brains out againſt the wall, or on the 
ce Meauſey. In the mean time a great many engines, 
ed ced on the walls, played incefſantly upon the ay - 
N reflors, with maſſy pieces of red hot iron, which 
1e 


wept away entire ranks at once. But what molt of 


an ditheartened the Macedonians in the attack, and 


it, ¶ced them at laſt to give it over, was the fcorching 
vs, Wind, which the Tyrians, by a new contrivance, 
dec owered upon them: for this fand, which was 
nc own in red hot thields of iron or braſs, getting 
ied Within their breaſt-plates and coats of mail, tormented 
em to ſuch a degree, that many, finding no other 
ef, threw themſelves headlong into the fea 3 and 
neuer dying in the anguiſh of incxpreſſible tormonts, 
the ck, with their defperate cries, a terror into all 
anc e that heard them. This occaſioned unipeakahle 
iſe Winfufion among the aggreſſors, which gave new 
tle- N 


rage to the I yrians; who now leaving the wills, 


II 2 


reſting with one end on the towers, and with the 
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charged the enemy hand to hand on his own bridges ha 


with ſuch reſolution, that Alexander, ſeeing his men cri 
give ground, thought fit to ſound the retreat, and by ftr 
that means, in ſome degree, ſave the reputation of his fir 


Macedonians. Such deſperate attacks were frequenly e 
renewed by the aggreſſors, and always ſuſtained, with {Ml cr! 
the ſame unbroken and undaunted courage, by the che 
beſieged. And now, Alexander began to entertain Wi 
tome thoughts of abandoning the enterprize, and con. 
tinuing his march into Egypt: but again conſidering 
the dangerous conſequences that m uſt un avoidably 
attend ſuch a reſolution, he determined to go on with 
the ſiege at all adventures: though, of all hie captains, 
none was found but Amyntas, who approved of that 
determination. Having therefore exhorted the dif. 
heartened Macidonians : to ſtand by him, and infuſed 
into them all the courage he could, he ſurrounded the 
city with his fleet, and began to bs atter it on all fides, 
In the mean time a fancy taking the Tyrians, upen : 
dream ſome of them had, that Apollo deſigned to for- 
{ake them, and go over to Alexander, they faſtened 
his ſtatue, or coloſſus, with golden chains, to the alla 
of Hercules. This ſtatue, or coloſius, (for it was of an 
extraordinary ſize,) belonged for merly to the city 6 
Gela, in Sicily, and was ſent from thence by the Car- 
thaginians, when they took Gcla, to 'I'yre, their mo- 
ther city. In this Apollo, the Jyrians greatly con- 
hded ; and therefore, upon the rumour that he v4 
to abandon them, they had recourſe even to chains 
in order to prevent his departure. Ba ther utitei 
ruin being already decreed by the true Gop, and torc 
cold by his prophets, the confidence they placed i 
their idols could not avert he impe nding judge! 
They were deſtined to deſtructio, i and ceftruclio i ih 
was their fate : For Alexander having at lit batterc (ef 
down the walls, and taken the town by form; alte ,. 
ſeven months ſiege, fully executed the fentenc: 
which the "Tyrians had, by their pride and other vice Wl tv 
draw down upon themſelves and their count?) hin 
The city was burnt down to the ground; and 8 in 
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habitants (excepting thoſe whom the Sidonians ſe- 
cretly conveyed away in their ſhips (were either de- 
ſtroyed or enſlaved by the conqueror; who upon his 
firit entering the city, put eight thouſand to the ſword, 
cauſed two thouſand of thoſe he took priſoners to be 
crucified, and fold the reſt, to the number of thirty 
thouſand, ſays Arian, to be flaves. His cruelty to- 
wardsthe twothouſand that were crucified, was highly 
unbecoming a generous Conqueror. Alexander treat- 
ed them thas for no other reaſon, than becauſe. they 
had fought with ſuch bravery and reſolution in de- 
fence of their country; but, to palliate the true cauſe 
of lo baſe an action, he gave out that he did it to re- 
renge, upon the preſent Tyrians, the crime which 
their fore-fathers committed when they murdered 
their maſters; and that, being ſlaves by origin, cruci- 
6xion was the punithment due to them. Upon tak- 
ing the city, he unchained Apollo; returning him 
thanks for his intention of coming over to the Mace- 
donians; offered ſacrifice to Hercules; and, after 
performing many other ſuperſtitious follies, contin 
ued his march into Egypt, 
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A Deſcription of the City of JeruSALEM; its Ancient 
and Modern State. 115 


1 Ils city, in its moit flouriſhing ſtate, was 
divided into four parts, each incloſed with 
its own Walls, viz. 1. Ihe old city of Jebus, that 
ſtood on mount Zion where the prophets dwelt: and 
where David built a magnificent caltle and palace, 
winch became the refidence both of himtelf and * 
celors ʒ on lich account it was emphatically called, 
The city of David. 2. The lower city, called, {he 
daughter of Lien, built after it; on which ſtood the 
wo magnificent palaces which Solomon built for 
himſelf and his queen; that of the Maccabean prin- 
ces; and the ſtately amphithcatre, built by Herod, 
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-. eapable of containing eighty thoufand ſpectators; the 
| ſtrong citadel, built by Antiochus, to command and 
overtop the temple, but afterwards razed by Simon 
the Maccabee, who recovered - the city from the 
Syrians; and laſtly, a ſecond citadel, built by Herod, 
upon a high and craggy rock, called by him An— 
tonia. 3. The new city moſtly inhabited by tradeſ. 
men, artificers, and merchants. And, 4. Mount 
Moriah, on which was built the ſofamed temple of g- 
lomon, deſcribed in the ſixth and ſeventh chapters of 
the ſecond book of Kings; and ſince then, that 1c. 
built by the Jews, on their return from Babylon; and 
| afterwards built almoſt anew, and greatly adorned 
and enriched by Herod. 

Setting aſide all controverted points concerning 
this ſo celebrated ſtructure, we ſhall confine our 
preſent account of it to ſuch particulars only, as are 
agreed on all hands, and founded on the authority 
of the divine writers: but which will ſerye to give 
our readers a general idea of the whole. 

As, 1. There were no leſs that one hundred ſix- 
ty three thouſand and three hundred men employed 
in the work. 2. That notwithſtanding that prodi- 
gious number of hands, it took up ſeven whole 
years in building. 3. That the height of this build- 
ing was an hundred and twenty cubits, or eighty 
two yards, rather more than leſs; and the courts 
round it, about half as high. 4. That the front, 
on the eaſt ſide, was ſuſtained by ramparts of ſquare 
fone of vaſt bulk, and built up from the valley 
below; which laſt were three hundred cubits high, 
and, being added to that of the edifice, amounted 
to four hundred and twenty cubits. Lo which if 
we add, $5. The height of the principal tower, a- 
bore all the reſt, viz. fixty, will bring it to four 
hundred and erghty cubits; which reckoning at two 
feet to a cubit, will amount to nine hundred and 
ſixty feet: But, according to the length of that 
meature, as others reckon it, viz. at two feet and 
2 half, it will amount to twelve huudred feet. A 
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prodigious heighth this from the ground; and ſuch 
d 's might well make Joſephus fay, that the very de- 
n een of it was ſufficient to have turned the brain of 
ic Naay but Solomon. 6. Theſe ramparts, which were | 
d, Mriiſed in this manner, to fill up the prodigious + | 
n. {MWchaſm made by the deep valley below, and to make 
. Ile area of a ſuſhcient breadth and length for the 
nt Nice, were one thouſand cubits in length at the 
o- bottom, and eight hundred at the top, and the 
of breadth of them one hundred more. 7. The huge 
c- buttreſſes, which ſupported the ramparts, were of 
id ie fare height, ſquare at the top, and fifty cubits 
ed {MWiroad, and jutted out one hundred and fifty cu bite 
it the bottom. 8. The ſtones of which they were - 
no built, were, according to Joſephus, forty cubits 11 
ur ng, twelve thick, and eight high, all of marble; . 
re Nad fo exquiſitely joined, that they ſeemed one 
ity {Wcontinued piece, or rather poliſhed rock. 9. Ac- 
ve erding to the fame Jewiſh hiſtorian, there were 
me thouſand four hundred and fifty three columns 


x- Wet Parian marble, and twice that number of pila- 
ed ters, and of fuch thickneſs, that three men could 
di- brdly embrace them, and their height and capitals 
ble Mioroportionable, and-of the Corinthian order. But 
d. Wis likely Joſephus hath piven us theſe two laſt ar- 
ny cles from the temple of Herod; there being no- 
rts Ning like them mentioned by the ſacred hiſtorians ; 
nt, Wit a great deal about the prodigious cedars of Le- 
wo non, uſed about that noble editice, the excellent 


ley Woorkmanſhip of them, adapted to their ſeveral ends 
zh, ad clefigns, together with their gildings and other 


ed arious ornaments. The only thing more we ſhall 
if Wickture to add, is, what is afkrmed in the text, that 
a- the materials of this ſtupenduous fabric, were ſi- 
mr {Wiſhed and adapted to their ſeveral ends, before 
wo ey were brought to Jeruſalem ;_ that is, the ittone: 
nd WW" their quarries, and the cedars in Lebanon: fo 
nat Nit there was no noiſe of axe, hammer, or any tool, 
nd Ward in the rearing of it. 


A This once ſtately. and opulent metropolis, 13 at 
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preſent. called by the Turks, Cudſembaric, and Why t. 
Coudſheriff, and reduced to a poor thinly inhabitel Wypilgr 
town, of at moſt three miles in circuit. It ſtand; Mcont 
an a rocky mountain, ſurrounded on all ſides, ex. T 
cept on the north, with ſteep aſcents, and deey The 
vallies below; and theſe again environed with Me | 
ther hills, at ſome diſtance from them. The foil MWnobl 
now, for want of care, is, for the moſt part ſtony, Mwhic 
Tandy, and barren; yet here and there produces is 01 
| ſome corn, wine, oil, &c. eſpecially about the MWorer 
neighbourhood of the city; but at a diſtance from Mate 
it, ſcarcely bears any thing but graſs, heath, and dle 
other ſpontaneous herbs and ſhrubs, which are left N Place 
to run to ſeed. There was a period indeed, after Wour 
its deſtruction by Titus Veſpaſian, in which it was e 
likely to have recovered its former grandeur ; name- {WChri 
ly, when the emperor Adrian built a new city al- We t1 
moſt upon the ſpot of the old one, which he called What 
Elio Capitolina, and adorned with walls and other Naue 
noble edifices; permitting the Chriſtians to ſettle Wis | 
and live in it. But this was a ſhort-lived change; Won i 
ſo that when the pious Empreſs Helen, mother of Hab 
Conſtantine the great, and by birth a Britiſh lady, Mic in 
came to viſit this theatre of the world's redemption, Went 
ſhe found it in ſuch a forlorn and ruinous condition, Nina! 
as raiſed her pity into a noble zeal of reſtoring it to dur 
its ancient luſtre. To which end, ſhe cauſed, with 
a great deal of coſt and labour, all the rubbiſh that 
had been thrown upon thoſe places where, our Sa— 


viour had ſuftered, had been buried, &c. to be re- di 
moved, in the doing of which, as the writers of er 
thoſe times relate, they ſound the croſs on which Wire: 
he died, as well as thoſe of the two malefactors 


who were put to death with him; and diſcovercd, 
by a miracle, that which had borne the Saviour 0! 
mankind. Mount Calvary thus cleared, ſhe cauſed 
a magnificent church to be built upon it, which 
ſhould incloſe as many of the ſcenes of his ſuſſer- Wc: 
ings as could be conveniently done; which itately k 
- edifice is {till ſtanding, and is kept in good repa! 
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nd oy the generous offerings of a conſtant concourfe of 
el Wpigrims, who annually refort to it, as well as the 
ls WM contributions of ſeveral Chriſtian princes. 
ex. The walls of it are of ſtone, the roof of cedar. 
The eaſt end incloſes mount Calvary, and the weſt 
the holy ſepulchre. The former is covered with a 


ny, chich were cruſted with marble. The centre of it 
ces Is open on the top, juſt over the ſepulchre; and 
the Wover the high altar, at the eaſt end, is another 
om tately dome. The nave of the church conſtitutes 
and de choir; and in the inſide iſles, are ſhewn the 
left places where the moit remarkable circumſtances of 


(ter 
vas 


dur Lord's paſſion were tranſacted, together with 
the tombs of Godfrey and Baldwin, the two firſt 
ne- WChriſtian kings of Jeruſalem. Going up an aſcent 
al- Woof twenty two ſteps, we came to a chapel, where 
led at part of Calvary is thewn on which Chriſt was 
her Werucified, and the very hole in the rock, in which 
ttle Ns croſs was fixed. The altar had three croſſes 
ge; en it, and is richly adorned, as with other coſtly 
of M:nbelliſhments, ſo particularly with forty ſix lamps 
dy, a immenſe value, that hung before it, and are kept 
on, MWeontinually burning. Adjoining to this is another 
on, Minall chapel, fronting (like this) the body of the 
t to Wiciurch. At the weſt end is that of the ſepulchre, 
vith Which is hewn in that form out of the ſolid rock, 
that Nad hath a ſmall dome or lanthorn, fupported by pil- 
Sa- of porphyry. The cloiſter round the ſepulchre 
re. divided into fundry chapels, appropriated to the 
5 Of cral ſets of Chriſtians who reſide there; ſuch as 
nich Woreeks, Armenians, Maronites, Jacobites, Copts, 
tors Wib:flines, Georgians, &c.; and on the north-weſt 
red, We the apartments of the Latins, who have the care 
r 0! 8 the church, and are forced to reſide conſtantly in 
uſed ; the Turks keeping the keys of it, and not ſuf- 
hich Wiring any of them to go out, but obliging them to 
e ceive their proviſions in at a wicket. 

tely 


pai 


s are performed in this place, and which chuetly 


noble cupola, ſupported by fixteen maſly columns, 


Laſter is the time in which the greateit ceremo- 
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conſiſt in repreſentations of the Lord's paſſion, cru. 
cifixion, death, and reſurrection; all which are actel 
with their concomitant circumſtances; ; though, we 
are informed by ſeveral witneſſes, of undoubtet 
credit, in a manner not altogether ſo ſuitable to thi 
ſacredneſs of the ſubject. At this ſolemnity, ever 
pilgrim, paying a certain fee, is admitted in to af. 
Gift at the ſolemn proceſſion, and the other ceremd. 
nies belonging to it; and, at the end of it, is le 
out again: and of theſe there are commonly a yall 
concourſe, and ſome of them that chuſe to go i 
the eve of Good Friday, may ſtay till Eaſter Moy. 
day. 

The laſt thing we ſhall take notice of, is an ed. 
fice erected on Mount Moriah, on the fouth.eall 
part of-the city calied Solomon's temple, and fland- 
ing in or near the ſpot where the ancient one did 
But, as we are well aſſured, that the old one was 
totally deſtroyed by the Romans, according. to our 
Saviour's prediction, it is not eaſy to guels when, 
or by whom this mock one was reared. The en. 
trance into it is at the eaſt end, under an eclugon, 
adorned with a_cupela roof, and lantern; and for- 
ward, toward the weſt, is a fair ſtrait iſle, like that 
of a church; the whole ſurrounded with a ſpacious 
ſquare court, walled on every fide. The extent of 
this place, according to Mr. Maundrel, is five hun 
dred and twenty common paces long, and thre 
hundred and ſeventy broad. In the midſt of it, an 
where the Jewiſh Sanfum Sanctorum is ſaid to hiv 
ſtood, is erected a Turkiſh moſque, neither wenden 
ble for its largeneſs nor ſtructure; but which, nev 
theleſs makes a ſtately ligure, by the ſole Ae 
of its ſituation. This place is held in ſuch veneratiol 
by the Turks, that a ſtranger cannot go near its bot 
der, without being in danger of ſorfeiting his lite e 
religion. It hes over againſt the mount of Oliv: 
and is parted from it by the vale ol Jehoſhopha 
anal one may eaſily judge what an inmmente 1: hour 
muſt have coſt, to level ſuch a ſpacious arca, up" 


fo ſtrong and rocky a mountain. Dr. Pococke, who 
hath taken a more particular view of that edifice, 
much extols the beauty of the proſpect, as well as the 


ve materials and workmanſhip of it: the ſtones, both 
tel without, and, as he was told within, being cauſeyed 


with tiles of different colours, but chiefly green; the 
colonades being of the Corinthian order, finely 
wrought, and the arches turned over them ; being, 
as he ſuppoſes, the porticoes leading to the inſide of 
the building, which he thinks was formerly aChriſhan 
church. | | 

The city is now under the government of a ſan- 
zinc, whole reſidence is in an houſe, ſaid to have been 
that of Pontius Pilate, over againſt the caſtle of An- 
tonia, built by Herod the great; where they ſhew 


Mo. 
let 
vall 
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[ot 


ech. 


c de ſtairs by which our Saviour aſcended up to the 
* gallery, where the governor expoſed him to the peo- 
| OY ple; at leaſt they ſhew a new flight of them: For, 
Ws to the old ones, called ſcala ſana, they are ſaid to 
> 0 WY live been carried to Rome. All that we ſhall add 
hen concerning this famed city, is, that many of thoſe 
* © ately churches, built in memory of ſome remarkable 
ach zoſpel tranſaction, have been ſince turned into 
5 moſques : into ſome of which, money will procure an 
* entrance, and into others not. Both friars, and 


I Wether Chriſtians are kept fo poor, by the tyranny of 
* Je government, that the chief ſupport and trade of 
ie place conſiſts in providing ſtrangers with food, 


le R { 
| 1 nd other accommodations, and felling them beads, 
t 1 ; dies, and other religious trinkets; for which they 
O RN 


xc obliged to pay «unfiderable ſums to the ſangiac, 
well as to his officers ; and theſe are ſeldom fo well 
ontented with their uſual dues z- but they frequently 
ort ſome freſh ones from them, eſpecially from 
de Franciſcans; whoſe convent is the common re- 
etacle of all pilgrims, and for which they have 
mſiderable allowances from the Pope, and other 
owned heads; beſides the uſual preſents which thoſe 


ringers generally make to them at their departure. 
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 ABranam's Soliloquy hen receiving the command u Nee 


ſacrifice bis Son IAA cd. ou 


T* is certain that there are no paſſages in Pagan MW» 

hiſtory, which aſſect nature ſtronger, than tlioſ n 
we meet with in holy writ : but there is no part Ne 
facred hiſtory, which raifes our wonder, and, on the Ho 
firſt reading of it, excites all the paſſions, equal u 
that of Abraham's receiving the command to fact N 
fice his only ſon Iſaac. It is ſuch a trial betwix r 


faith and nature, as in all probability none but th 


father of believers could have gone through. When 
we think to what a height of paternal fondneſs the“ 
ſoul of Abraham muſt be raiſed, by having a ch?“ 


by his wife, when nothing but the more immediate 
interpoſition of a divine providence could have given Wer 
him one, it is amazing to conceive what in hi" 1 
ſoul he muſt feel, when he received the peremptors W's 4: 
command of God to offer him up for a burnt-o-*0m i 
fering. The manner of giving the command is a0 


affecting to him as a ſather, as it is ſublime in the") d 
commander, and moves the heart to tenderneſs; a Loy. 


the ſame time it ſhews the higheſt authority; Tu of ti! 
now thy fon, thine only en, Jaac, awhom thou lav, he 
and get thee into the land of Moriah : and offer Hef m. 
there for a burnt-offering, upon one of the muntaiW ood. 

avhich I will tell thee of. The holy text adds no othe lweet 
circumſtance, than an immediate implicit obe os of ink 
to the command he had received; lover according'crd | 
to the dictates of human nature, the powers of MW ents. 
mind muſt be ſhaken, and there mult have been ge to 


ſtrong combat between faith and nature, 1 
Sir IIenry Wotton has wrote an admirable mec ile, 


} 
* 


tation on Abraham's circumſtances at this crete: 


and in a ſoliloquy has made him diſcourte with lun Morn 
ſelf, in all the ſtruggling paſſions that any one covu® the 


conceive at that time to have felt. As this picct | Hig, 
but very little known, I recommend it as a mug ow 
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wetter comment on this part of ſacred hiſtory than I 
erer yet met with. Sir Henry imagines him, after 
\ Wceceiving fo ſurprifing a command, to have broken 
out into ſome ſuch xreflections as the following: 
« What ! could this poſſibly be the voice of God 
which I heard | or have not rather ſome ſtrange 


1 pre ſſions of the night deluded my fancy |! 

Les, thy voice it was; my God, it was thy voice. 
be MM How can thy ſervant deny it, with whom ſeven 
ves before, de ſcending from the throne of glory, 
. Nou haſt vovchſafed to commune, in this vale of 


cars! When thou did{t firſt call me out of the 
Oy ee of iny father's houſe into thy ſaving light; 
on WW when thou didſt often heath and encourage me in 
hee ſteps of my pilgrimage; when thou didſt fur- 
en me with plenty, and crown me with victory 
ate in a ſtrange land; when laſtly, thou didſt even 
en {WM overload my fe ble age with joy, in a rightful heir 
e my own body, was I forward at all theſe times 
= acknowle Age thee the God of my ſupport and 
of WMcomiort, and thall I now queſtion thy voice, When 
« bou demandeſt but a part of thy own. benefits? no, 
the ny dear Iſaac, altho' the heavens know how much. 
4 love thee, yet if thou wert, or couldeſt be millions 
L of times more precious in the eyes of thy trembling 
vel father, I would ſummon tc gether all the ſtrength 
fff ot my aged limbs, to render thee unto that gracious 
nM ood from whom I had thee. Alas ! poor boy, how 
iweetly thou {lumbereſt, and in thy bed dott little 
ink what change is towards thee ! but I mult diſ- 
"wh thy reſt.— —Iſaac ariſe, and call up my fer- 
ants ; bid them prepare for a journey winch we 
ae to make unto the mount Moriah, and let ſome 
«0od be carried for the burning of a ſacriſice: mean 
w; nile „Iwill walk out a little by myſelf, to contem- 
2 the declining. ſtars, and the approach of the 
— Fo O ye ornaments of the {ky, who, when 
the world is filent, obey your Maker in the de- 
minate order of your motions! can man behold 
5 own duty-in a fairer volume? why then ſtand 
I 
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1 gazing here, and do not rather go myſelf to haf 


ten my ſervants, that I may execute his will ?— * 
but ſtay——his will! why! is his will contrary t mer 
the example of his juſtice ? did he not heavily pu hat 
niſh Cain, at the begirming of the firſt world, ſoſ on 
killing but a brother; and can I ſlay my child, and ou 
embrue my hands in my own bowels, without o er 
fence of his immortal Majeſty ? yes, why not? tb not. 
act of Cain was the act of his own ſinful malice of 
but I have received an immediate command fron .11 
God himſelf, A command —— is his commanW bea 
againſt his law; fhall the fountain of all truth ball ,, 

ſerved with contradictions? did not the ſame God 


ſtraight after the univerſal deluge. (as our father 
have told us) denounce this judgment, that 2057 
. ſheddeth man's blcod, by man fhall his bleed be ſbed +; 
how then can I herein obey my God, but I mul 11, 
withal diſobey him? 
O my weak foul! what poor arguments doſt tho be 
ſearch to cover thine own rebellious affections! G0. 
there any warrant higher than his will, or any bet 


ter interpreter of his will than himſelf ! but is 1 15 
murder to reſtore, a loan to the ſovereign owner Hor; 
his command? But then again, how ſhall th c.; 
bleſſing that my good God hath determined upon 1,@.; 
my ſeed, and even upon this very child, be accom dn. 

pliſhed, if I deſtroy the root; O Lord, was not til 4, 
divine goodneſs pleaſed, in the depth of thy mercyWM ne. 


to accept my belief for righteouſneſs, and thai! er 
now fruſtrate thy promiſes with my obedience ? 

But what! am I fallen into a new reluctance ? hav 
{ before conteſted with thy juſtice, and ſhall now 4, 
diſpute thy power? didſt thou create the light be 
fore the ſun, and thall I bind thee to the paſhon 
of à natural agent? didſt thou not make this A 
of Nothing, even by thy word (which is thy wil a 
dom) and foment all that thou haſt made by ti. 
Spirit, which is thy love; and ſhall I doubt tht 
canſt raiſe innumerable nations out of the aſhes 0 
my poor Iſaac; nay, did I not even at firſt rece! 


— 
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him, in a manner, from a dead womb.? and art thou 
not ſtill the ſame almighty and cverlaſting God, 
merciful Father, full of tenderneſs and compaſſ on, 
that well knoweſt whereof we are made! —— Par- 
don my diſcourſes, and forget my delays. I am 
now going to perform ax good pleaſure. And yet, 


there is remaining one humble ſuit, which refuſe 
not, O my God, tho' it proceed from the weakneſs 
of thine unworthy creature, Take my child, and 
all that is mine; I have reſigned him with my whole 
heart into thy will; he is already thine, and mine 
no longer; and 1 glory that he thall die upon thy 
holy altar; but yet 1 fear withal, that theſe my 
haking hands and fainting limbs, will be ſeized 
with horror : be not therefore, dear Lord, diſpleaſ- 
el, if I uſe my ſervants in the execution, ———— 
How now ! my ſoul! doſt thou ſhrink in the laſt 
ct of thy loyalty? can I yet walk up and down 

about vile and ordinary functions, and when my 


me? have I humble d my deſires to his will, and 
hall I deny him the choice of his own inſtrument ? 
or if his indulgent mercy would permit, {hall I ſut- 
ter another to anticipate the chearfulneſs of my o- 
bedience? O thou great God of life and death! 
who mighteſt have made me an inſenſible plant, a 
dead ſtone, or poiſonous ſerpent, and yet cven in 
them like wiſe I thould have conduced to the variety 
of thy glorious wiſdom : but thou haſt vouchiaſed 
to endue us with the form of man, and to breathe 
into our firſt parent that ſpark of thy divine light, 
which we call Reaſon, to comprehend and acknow- 
edge thy high and indiſputable ſovercignty over all 
nature; chou then, eternal Maker and Mover, whoſe 
will is the firſt of cauſes, and whoſe glory is the 
alt of ends, direct my feet to the place which thou 
halt appointed; ſtrengthen theſe poor hands to ac- 


cormplith thy plcaſure, and let heaven and carth o- 
bey thee.” 


] 2 


God 15 to be ſerved, do my joints and members fail 
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From the hectator. 


Conſider an human ſoul without education, like 

marble from the quarry, which ſhews none of its 
inherent beauties, till the {kill of the poliſher fetches 
out the colours, makes the ſurface {hine, and dif- 
covers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, and vem that 
runs through the vody of it. Education, after the 
ſame manner, when it works upon a noble mind, 
draws out to view every latent virtue and perfection, 
which, without ſuch helps, are Never able to make 
their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the al- 
luſion ſo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſame 
inſtance, to illuſtrate the force of education, which 
Ariſtotle has brought to explain his doctrine of ſub- 
ſtantial forms, when he tells us, that a ſtatue lies 
hid in a block of marble ; and that the art of the 
ſtatuary only clears away the ſuperfluous matter 
and removes the rubbiſh. The figure is in the tone, 
the ſculptor only finds it. What ſculpture 1s to a 
block of marble, education is to a human foul. The 
philoſopher, the faint, or the hero, the wife, the good, 
or great man, * often lie hid and concealed in 
Plebeian, which a proper education might have 
difinterred and * to light. I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of ſavage nations, 
ang with contemplating thoſe virtues which are wilt 
and uncultivated; to ſce courage exerting itſelf in 
fierceneſs, n e in obſtinacy, wiſdom in cun- 
ning, patience in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 

Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in 
different kinds of actions, according. as they are 
more or leſs rectified and ſwayed by reaſon. When 
one hears of negroes, who, upon the death of their 
e or upon changing their ſervice, hang them- 


9 


elves upon the next trees, as it frequently happens 
in our American plantations, who can forbear ad- 
miring their fidelity, though it exprelles itſelf in fo 
dreadful a manner? What might not that ſavage 
greatneſs of ſou], which appears in theſe poor wretches 
upon ny occaſions, be raited to, were it rightly 
cultivated ? And what colour of excuſe can there be 
for the contempt with which we treat this part of our 
ſpecies ? That we ſhould not put them upon the com- 
mon foot of humanity, that we ſhoald only fet an in- 
ſignificant fine upon the man who murders them 
nay, that we ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut them 
off trom the proſpects of happineſs in another world, 
as well as in this, and deny them that which we look 
upon as the proper means for attaining it? 

Since 1 am engaged on this ſubject, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a ſtory which 1 have lately heard, 


and which is ſo well atteſted; that I have no manner 


of reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of it. I may call it a 
tind of wild tragedy, that paſſed about twelve years 
go at St. Chriſtophers, one of our Britiſh Je-ward 
lands. The negroes, who were the perſons con- 
cerned in it, were all of them the ſlaves of a gone 
man who is now in England. 

This gentleman, among his negroes, had a voung 
woman, who was looked upon as an extraordinary 
beauty by thoſe of her own complexion. IIe had, ar 
tne ſame time, two young fellows, who were likewiſe 
negroes and flaves, remarkable for the co:nelineſs of 
their perfons, and for the friendſhip they bore to one 
another. It unfortunately happened, that both of 
them fell in love with the female negroe above-men— 
toned, who would hive been, very glad to have 
tiken either of them for her hulba nd, provided the 
could agree between themſelves, atdch ſhould be the 
man. But they were both ſo paſſionately in love 
with her, that neither of them could think of giving 
er up to his rival; and at the ſame time, were ſo 
true to one another, that neither of them wauld think 
e raining her without his friend's confent. The 
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torments of theſe two lovers were the diſcourſe of the Hb 
family to which they belonged, who could not for. ſecti 
bear obſerving the ſtrange complication of paſſions art 
which perplexed the hearts of the pqor negroes, that Nłcte 
often dropped expreſſions of the uncaſineſs they un. un 
derwent, and how 1mpoſiible it was for either of jome 
them ever to be happy. leg: 

After a long ſtruggle between love and friend. MW 3 
ſhip, truth and jealouſy, they one day took a walk duc! 
together into a wood, carrying their miſtreſs along Di 
with them ; where, aft ter abundance of lamentations, Nan 
they {tabbed her to the heart, of which ſhe imme. MP 
diately died. A ſlave, who was at his work not far urle 
{from the place where this aſtoniſhing piece of cruelty MW" thi 
was committed, hearing the ſhrieks of the dying per- 
ſon, ran to ſee tat was the occation of them. He WW > 1 
there diſcovqged the woman lying dead upon the i 
ground, with the two negrocs on each fide of her, WW" 
kiſſing the dead corpſe, weeping over it, and beating WW” 00 
their breaſts, in the utmoſt agonies of grief and def. mu 
pair. He immediately ran to the Engith family, nan) 
with the news of what he had ſeen; who, upon E *P 


coming to the place, faw the woman dead, and the * 0 
two negroes expiring by her wich wounds they had Ane 
given themſelves. Kere 
We ſee, in this amazing inſtance of barbarity, whit ul 
ſtrange diſorders are bred in the minds of thoſe men, aol 
whoſe paſhons arc not regulated by virtue, and di- ule 
ciplined by reaſon. Tho' the action, which I have re- V PL 


cited, is in itſelf full cf guilt and horror, it procecded f. 
from a temper of mind which might have produce! 
very noble fruits, had it been informed and guided 
by a ſuitable cducation. 
It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born 
in thoſe parts of the world, where wiſdom and know 
tedge flouriſh 3 though it muſt be confeſſed, there arc, 

even in theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed perion 
who ae but fittle above-the inhabitants of thoſe na 
tions of which I have been here ſpcakings . as tho: 
ho had the advantage of more liberal education, ri 


1 25 
ware one another by ſeveral different degrees of per- 


marble, we ſce it ſometimes rough hewn, and but juſt 
etched into a human figure; ſometimes we ſee the 
man appearing diſtinctly in all his limbs and features, 
ometimes we find the figure wrought up to a great 
clegancy, but ſeldom met with any to which the hand 
a Phidias or Praxiteles could not give ſeveral nice 
duches and finiſhings. 

Diſcourſes of morality, and reflections upon hu- 
an nature, are the beſt means we can make uſe of 
to improve our minds, and gain a true knowledge of 
urſelves, and conſequently, to recover our fouls out 
the vice, ignorance, and prejudice, which naturally 


u f 
r. Niere to them. I have all along profeſt myſelf, in 
1. Ws paper, a promoter of theſe great ends; and I 


inter myſelf that I do from day to day, contribute 
mething to the poliſhing of men's minds: at leaſt, 
iy deſign is laudable,whatever the execution may be. 
| muſt confeſs I am not a little encouraged in it, by 
pany letters which I receive from unknown hands, 
7 approbation of my endeavours; and mult take 
lus opportunity of returning my thanks to thoſe who 
wi them, and exculing myſelf for not inſerting 
veral of them in my papers, Which, J ain ſenſible, 


na ould be a very great ornament to them. Should 1 
en, blith che praiſes which are ſo well penned, they 
a- Would do honour to the perſons who write them, bat 
- publiſhing of them would, I fear, be a ſuthcient 
dea bande to the world, that I did not deferve them. 
(cet 

wo — — 

JOTy - : 

5 Ma. SPECTATOR, 

Fr. AM the happy tather of a very toward! y ſon, 
ſons in whom 1 do not only fee pry 1it- „ but alſo 
> Na 50 5 manner of life renewed. It would be xt mely 
hot ' beneficial to Scicty, if you would trequently relumæ 


BY: ubjects, which ſerve to bind theic forts of rela- 
) „ ; 
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ſection. For, to return to our ſtatue in the block of 
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« tions faſter, and endear the ties of blood, with then 1c 
&« of good-will, protection, obſervance, indulgenc: | Oh 
cc and veneration. TI would methinks, have this don v 
« after an uncommon method, and do not think a e. 
« one Who is capable of writing a good play, fg 
« to undertake a work wherein there will nece{M* 
« ſarily occur fo many ſecret inſtincts, and biaſſes of * t! 
«© human nature, which would paſs unobſerved by * * 
& common eyes. I thank hex ven, I have no outrageoug © 
« offence againſt my o¼ excellent parents to anſwer « tl 
« ſor ; but, when I am now and then alone, ant 
« look back upon my paſt life, from my carlieſt in 
« fancy to this time, there are many faults which Wh * « 
committed that did not appear to me, cven il WW 6 « 
= myſelt became a Acer, I kad not till then a noW* v 
<« tion of the yea rnings © f heart, which a men hd 
„hen he fees bis chi d do a laudable thing, or the 
« ſudden damp which ſcizes Eim, when he fears hq t. 
« will act ſomething unworthy. It is not to be wag © 11 
ce gined, what a remorſe touched me for a long 
cc train of childifh negligences of 1m 5 mother, whe «© t 

„lock cut of the vi; 
„dow, and turn as pale as aſlies, upon ſecing 1 * 0 
“ younger boy fd! ing upon the ice. Theſe lad c 
<« intimations will give you to underſtand, that tic i 
cc are numberleſs little crimes which children take vi © ! 
cc notice of while tt: ey are do! mY, WW inch upon ! p 


e flection, when they mall themſclves b: come fathel « 1 


&« they will loox oy with the utmoſt f. orrow 0! 
0 contrition, that they did not regard, before the © v 
6] õ,,.⁵ they offended were to be no more e « f 
« How many e E tlüngs do remember, e 
« would have higbly pleaſed ray other, and t ov 2 
ce ted for no other reaſon, but that I thought w r! 0 
«propoſed the effec of kumaur and old age, which *! 
* 1 am now convinced, had reaſon, and good { le 'M ©: 
« init. I cannot now go into the parlour to hing“! 
es 4 1 has heart gl. IG, wit th i} account of a N36: ix ſ 
te ter which wa 5 OL no aner Lot that I told 3M 1 


et and acted in it. The good man and woman 5 
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«long ſince in their graves, who uſed to fit and plot 
« the welfare of us their children, while perhaps, we 
« were ſometimes laughing at the old folks at another 
end of the houſe. Ihe truth of it is, were we merely 
to follow nature in theſe great duties of life, tho' we 
« have a ſtrong inſtinct towards the performing of 
«them, we ſhould be on both ſides very deficient: 
Age is fo unwelcome to the generality of mankind, 
and growth towards manhood fo deitreable to all, 
that reſignation to decay is too difficult a taſk in 
the father; and deference,” amidit the impulſe of 
„gay detires, appears unreaſonable to the ſon. There 
« are fo tew who can grow old with à good grace, 
« and. yet ſewer who can come flow enough into the 
« world, that a father, were he to be aCtuated by his 
« d-fires, and a ſon, were he to conſult himſelf only, 
could neither of them, behave himſelf as he. ought 
to the other. But when reaſon interpoſes againſt 
« inſtinct, where it would carry either out of the 
+ intereſts of the other, there axiſes that happieſt in- 
« tercourle of good offices, between thoſe deareſt re- 
* litions of human life. The father, according to tlie 
„opportunities which are offered to him, is throwing 
« cown bleſtings on the ſon, and the fon endeavour- 
ing to appear the worthy oitspring of ſuch a father, 
« It 1s aſter this manner that Camillus and his firſt- 
« porn dwelt together. Camillus enjoys a pleaſant and 
* indolent old age, in which paſſion is ſubdued, and 
& reaſon exalted. He waits the day of his diſſolution, 
with a reſignation mixed with delight, and the for 
& fears the acceſiion of his father's fortune with diffi- 
« dence, leſt he ſnould not enjoy or become it as well 
das his predeceſſor. Add to this, that the father 
«knows he leaves a friend to the children of his 
* Irtends, an caſy landlord to his tenants, , and an 
agrecuble companion to his acquaintance. He be- 
„ heves his ſon's behaviour will make him frequently 
remembered, but never wanted. This commerce, 
is ſo well cemented, that without the pomp of ſay- 
„ ing, Seu, be « fiend to ſuch a one, when I am gane 


- 
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40 Camillus knows, being in his favour, is direction 


(alwa 
« enough to the grateful youth who is to ſucceed = | 
« him, without the admonition of his:mentioning N. move 
it, Theſe gentlemen are honoured in all their dege 
« neighbourhood; and the fame effect, which the Care x 
court has on the manners of a kingdom, their cha. Wt cent: 
. ce racters have on all who live within the- influence 40 
q « of them. | Pom 
1 « My ſon and I are not of fortune to communicate We. im 
our good actions, or intentions, to ſo many as theſ: Mk if e 
« gentlemen do; but I will be bold to ſay, my fon . incl. 
| s has, by the applauſe and approbation which his be. We men 
d haviour towards me has gained him, occaſioned Nhe! 
« that many an old man beſides myſelf, has rejoiced. MW ef; 
« Other mens children follow the example of mine, Nor r 
« and I have the inexpreſſible happineſs of overhear. Wt: ſub) 
« ing our neighbours, as we ride by, point to their H mc; 
e children, and ſay, with a voice of joy, There they « th. 
66. g. | | Tos « rup 
« You cannot, Mr. Spectator, paſs your time bet- Het 
« ter, than in inſinuating the delights which theſe wah 
relations, well regarded, beſtow upon each other. Neu, 
„Ordinary paſſages are no longer ſuch, but mutual | 
& love gives an importance to molt indifferent things, 
« and a merit to actions the moſt inſignificant. When 4 
« we look round the world, and obſerve the many 4 v9; 
« miſunderſtandings, which are created by the malice 4 10 
« ad inſinuation of the meaneſt ſervants, between 4 fe; 
. « people thus related, how necefſary will it appear, « th: 
« that it were inculcated, that men would be upen Khor 
« their guard to ſupport a conſtancy of affection, and «th; 
« that grounded upon the principles of reaſon, not « bie 
cc the impulics of inſtinct ? 4 
« It is from the common prejudices which men „ du 
ce receive from their parents, that hatreds are kept « yo 
« alive from one generation to another; and when ba 
« men act by inſtinct, hatreds will deſcend, when 611 
« good oſſices are forgotten. For the degeneracy 01 4 I 
« human life is ſuch, that our anger is more cally har 
« transferred to our children than our love. Loi. « 28 
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abrays gives ſomething to the object it delights in, 
eand anger ſpoils the perſon, againſt whom it is 
moved, of ſomething laudable in him: from this 
degeneracy, therefore, and a ſort of ſelf- love, we 
dare more prone to take up the ill-will of our pa- 
trents, than to follow them in their friendſhips. 
„One would think there {ſhould need no more, 
to make men keep up this ſort of relation with the 
« utmolt ſanctity, than to examine their own hearts, 
« If eyery father remembered his own thoughts and 
« inclinations when he was a fon, and every fon re- 
& membered what he expected from his father, when 
he himſelf was in a ſtate of dependence, this one 
reflection would preſerve men from being diſſolute 
« or rigid in their ſeveral capacities. The power and 
ſubjection between them, when broken, make them 
© more emphatically tyrants and rebels againit each 
« other, with greater cruelty of heart, than the diſ- 
« ruption of ſtates and empires can poſſibly produce. 
all end this application to you, with two letters 
« winch paſſed between a mother and a ſon very late- 
, and are as follow; © 


Dear FRAXK, 

F the pleaſures, which I have the grief to hear 
ẽrou purſue in town, do not take up all your time, 
* 40 not deny your mother ſo much of it, as to read 
* lertoufly this letter. You laid before Mr. Latacre, 
that an old woman might live very well in the 
* country upon half my jointurez and that your 1a- 
„ther was a fond fool to give me a rent charge of 
leieht hundred a-year, to the prejudice of his ſon. 
„hat Latacre ſaid to you upon that occaſion, you 
" ought to have berne with more decency, as he was 
* your father's well-beloved fervant, than to have 
* called him country-put. In the firſt place, Frank, 
J muſt tell you, I will have my rent duly paid, for 
„will make up to your filters for the partiality I 
was guilty of, in making your father do fo much 
*2$ he has done for you. I may, it ſeems, live upon 
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& half my jointure ! I lived upon much leſs, Frau an, 
« when I carried you from place to place in the. 1 
« arms, and could neither eat, dreſs, nor mind lll 
te thing, for feeding and tending you a weakly chill, 8 
de and ſhedding tears when the convulſions you wen 
e then troubled with, returned upon you. By m Þ 
« care you outgrew them, to throw away the vigour © 
« of your youth in the arms of harlots, and deny wor 
« your mother what is rot your's to detain. Bet 
« your filters are crying to ſee the paſſion which i. 
« {mother ; but, if you pleaſe to go on thus, like if bin. 
e gentleman of the town, and forget all regards ty whe 
« yourſelf and family, I ſhall irnmediately enter upon ech 
« your eſtate for the arrears due to me, and withou ty 
om tear more, contemn you for ſorgetting the ©! 
« fondneſs of your mother, as much as you have th: mit 
« example of your father. O Frank, do I live to omi 6 0 
te writing myſelf, : | (el 
, this 
Your affeckionate mother, . J 
A, F. ne 
this 
«] 
———— tae 
"ik deri 
very 
Maran, Lt, _ 
« F WILL come down to-morrow, and pay the uf 
A money on my knees. Pray write fo no mere, .“ 
„will take care you never ihall, for I will be tor. 
„ ever hereafter, : Flu 
1 C 
7 Your moſt dutiful fon, 1 
| F. T. ou 
| * 
« I will bring down new hoods for my fle 


& Pray let all be forgotten.” 


T. 8 


' 
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1 ſo wwell pleaſed with the following letter, that I am 
in hopes it wil! net be a diſagreeable preſent to the Public, 


Sm, | | 
een I believe none of your readers 


more admire your agreeable manner of 
working trifles than myſelf, yet .as 'your ſpecu- 
lations are now ſwelling into volumes, and will, 
in all probability paſs down to future ages, me- 
thinks I would have no ſingle ſubject in them, 
wherein the general good of mankind is concern- 
ed, left unfiniſhed. 
«] have a long time expected, with great impa- 
tience, that you would enlarge upon the ordinary 
niſtikes which are committed in the education 
of our children. I the more calily flattered my- 
lf that you would, one time or other, reſume 
this conſideration z becauſe you tell us that your 
i68th paper was only compoſed of a few broken 
wts; but finding myſelf hitherto diſappointed, 
iave ventured to fend you my own thoughts on 
is ſubject. 
«] remember Pericles, in his Fading oration at 
dne ſuneral of the Athenian young men, who 
deriſned in the Samian expedition, has a thought 
jery much celebrated by ſeveral ancient critics, 
umely, That the loſs which the commonwealth 
uſered by the deſtruction of its youth, was 
ike the lofs which the year would ſuffer by 
ne deſtruction of the fpring. The prejudice 
nich the public ſuſtains from a wrong educati- 
wol children, is an evil of the fame nature, as 
m a-manner ſtarves poſterity, and defrauds our 
vuntry of thoſe perfons, who, with due care, 
ht make an eminent ligure in their refpective 
zolts of life. 
«| have ſeen a book written by Juan Huartes, 
Spaniſh phyſician, entitled, Examen d. inginiug, 
wherein he lays it down as one of his ſirſt poſitions, 
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te that nothing but nature can qualify a man { 
&« learning; and that without a proper temperames 
cc for the particular art or ſcience which he ſtud 
cc his utmoſt pains and application, aſſiſted by th 
« ableſt maſters, would be to no purpoſe. 

« He illuſtrates this, by the UI Bos of Tull 
« ſon Marcus. 

« Cicero, in order to accompliſh his ſon int} 
&« ſort of learning which he deſigned him for, ſe 
« him to Athens, the moſt celebrated academy 
« that time in the world, and where a vaſt co 
« courſe, out of the moſt polite nations, cou! 
ec not but furniſh the young gentleman, with 
c“ multitude of great examples, and accidents t 
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« might inſenſibly have inſtructed him in his m. 
« ſigned ſtudies: he placed him under the care © pli 
4 Cratippus, who was one of the greateſt phil 6 
ce phers of the age, and, as if all the books wü“ wa 
« were at that time written, had not been ſufficicM* ha» 
« for his ute, he compoſed others on purpoſe Wa; 
« him: notwithſtanding all this, hiſtory informs hop 
« that Marcus proved a mere blockhead, and H n 
ce nature {who it ſeems was even with the ſon eo 
“her prodigality to the father) rendered him inn 5 
« pable of improving by all the rules of eloquenq mat 
te the precepts of philoſophy, his own endeavou that 
« and the molt refined converſation in Athens. I'll talen 
« author therefore propoſes, that there thou! f bute 
« certain triers or examiners, appointed by the it: the 
« to inſpect the genius of every particular boy, al « 
« to allot him the part that is moſt ſuitable to bat 
« natural talents. oth 
« Plato, in one of his dialogues, tells us, Um boys 
« crates, who was the ſon of a midwife, uſcd: ng 
* that as his mother, though ſhe was very {k Tan = . 
66 profeſſion could not delive? a woman un Why 
« was firit with child, ſo neither could he! - Q. be 
t raiſe knowledge out of a mind where natur hey 
6 not pl. 59 1h it. eee 6 the method th . way 
*« Joſopher to k of inſtructing | 1s ſcholars, by f: ae I; 
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« interrogatories or queſtions, was only helping ths 
« birth, and bringing their own thoughts to light. 
The Spanith doctor above-mentioned, as his ſpe- 
« culations grew more refined, afferts, that every 
« kind of wit has a particular ſcience correſponding 
(co it, and in which alone it can be truly excellent. 
(as to theſe geniuſes, which may ſeem to have an 
(equal aptitude for ſeveral things, he regards them 
(as ſo many unfiniſhed pieces of nature wrought off 
« in haſte. 
here are, indeed, but very ſew to whom nature 
bas been ſo unkind, that they are not capable of 
u ſhining in ſome ſcience or other. There is a cer- 
aan bias towards knowledge in every mind, which 
may be ſtrengthened and improved by proper ap- 


( plication. 


was entered in a college of Jeſuits, and after 
MM having been tried at ſeveral parts of learning, 
(vas upon the point of being diſmiſſed as an 
«hopeleſs blockhead, till one of the fathers took 


tt into his head to make an effay of his parts in 
n (WM ecometry, which, it ſeems, hit his genius fo lucki- 


«ly, that he aſterwards became one of the greateſt 
mathematicians of the age. It is commonly thought 


"talents of a young ſtudent, has not a little contri- 


*the world. 

« How different from this manner of education is 
that which prevails in our own country? where 
nothing is more uſual than to ſee forty or fiſty 
boys of ſeveral ages, tempers, and inclinations, 
ranged together in the fame claſs, employed upon 


| | 
Whatever their natural genius may be, they are all 
WM 2, ve made poets, hittorians, and orators alike. 
ico WO icy are all obliged to have the fame capacity, tv 
i: ing in the fame tale of verie, and to furniſh out 


ede lame portion of proſe. Every boy is bound 1c 


106 « The ſtory of Clavius is very well known; he. 


that the ſagacity of thoſe fathers, in diſcovering tlie 


'buted to the ſigure which their order has made in 


de fame authors, and enjoined the ſame taſks ?. 
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& have as good a memory, as the captain of the form. 
« To be brief, inſtead of adapting ſtudies to the par- 
* ticular genius of a youth, we expect from the young 
“ man, that he ſhould adapt his genius to his ſtudies. 
This I muſt confeſs, is not fo much to be imputed 
« to the inſtructor, as to the pare: nt, who will never 
ec be brought to believe, that his ſon is not capable of 
« performing as much as his neighbours, and that he 
te might not make him whatever he has a mind to. 

« If the preſent age is more laudable than thoſe 
&« which have gone before it in any ſingle particular, it 
e is in that generous care which ſeveral well-diſfpoſes 
« perſons have taken in the education of poor chil- 
« dren; and as in theſe charity {chools, there 1s no 
cc place leſt for the over-weaning fondnets of a parent, 
ce the directors of them would make them beneficial 
« to the public, if they confidered the precept which 


„have been thus long inculcating. They might 


« eaſily, by well examining the parts of thoſe under 

« their inſpection, make a juſt diſtribution of them 
« into proper claſſes and diviſions, and allot to them 
« this or that particular ſtudy, as their genius quali- 
« fies them for profeſſions, trades, handicrafts, or 
ſervice by ſea or land. 

« How 1s this kind of regulation wanting in the 
ce three great proſeſſions! 

„Dr. South, complaining of perſons who took up- 
on them holy orders, though altogether unquali— 
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plough tail. 

&« In like manner, many a 1 yer, who makes but 
« an indifferent ſigure at the bar, might have m. ade 
« 2 very elegant waterman, and have thined at the 


508 Temple ſtairs, though he can get no buſineſs in 


« the } outs 
« I have known a corn-cutter, wo, with a right 
„education, would have been an excellent pay Ip m. 
46 een lower, arc not our ſtrects filled 


fied for the ſacred fame, ſays ſomewhere, that. 
ee many a man runs his head againlt a pulp! t, w ho 
ee might have done his country excellent ſervice at a 
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with ſagacious draymen, and politicians in live- 


ries? We have ſeveral taylors of ſix feet high, 
and meet with many a broad pair of ſhoulders, 
that are thrown away upon a barber, when per- 
haps at the ſame time we fee a pigmy porter reel- 
ing under a burden, who might have managed a 
needle with much dexterity, or have ſnapped his 
fingers with great eaſe to himſelf, and advantage 
to the public. 

« 'The Spartans, though they acted with the ſpirit 
which I am here fpeaking. of, carried it much 
farther than what I propoſe : among them, it was 
not lawiul for the father himſelf to bring up his 
children after his own fancy. As ſoon as they 
were ſeven years old, they were all liſted in ſeveral 


companies, and diſciplined by the public. The 


old men were ſpectators of their performances, 
who ofteh raiſed quarrels among them, and ſet: 
them at ſtrife with one another, that, by thoſe 
early diſcoveries, they might ſee how their ſeveral 
talents lay; and without any regard to their qua- 


lity, diſpoſe of them accordingly, for the ſervice” 


of the commonwealth. By this means, Sparta 
foon became the miſtreſs of Greece, and famous 


through the whole world, for her civil and mili- 


tary diſcipline. | | 

If you think this letter deferves a place among 
your ſpeculations. I may perhaps, trouble you 
with ſome other thoughts on the ſame ſubject.” 


J am, &c. 
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The following Er written by two very conſiderate 


correſpondents, both under taventy years of age, are very 
good arguments of the neceſſity of taking into conſideration 
the many incidents which aſfect the education of youth. 


S 1R, 


HAVE long expected, that in the courſe of 


your obſervations, upon the ſeveral parts of 
human life, you would, one time or other fall up- 
on a ſubject, which, ſince you have not, I take the 
liberty to recommend to you. What I mean, is 


the patronage of young modeſt men to ſuch as 


are able to countenance and introduce them into 


the world. For want of ſuch afliftance, a. youth 


of merit languiſhes in obſcurity and poverty, when 
his circumſtances are low, and runs into riot and 
exceſs, when his fortunes are plentiful. I cannot 
make myſelf better underſtood than by ſending 
you a hiſtory of myſelf, which I ſhall defire you 
to inſert in your paper, it being the only way I 
have of expreſſing my gratitude for the higheſt 
obligations imaginable. 

© I am the ſon of a merchant of the city of Lon- 
don, who, by many loſſes, was reduced from a 
very luxuriant trade and credit, to very narrow 
circumſtances, in compariſon to that of his for- 


mer abundance. This took away the vigour of 


his mind, and all manner of attention to a for- 
tune which he now thought deſperate ; inſomuch 
that he died without a will, having before buried 
my mother in the mid{t of his other misfortunes. 
I was ſixteen years of age when I loſl my father; 
and an eſtate of 200 l. a year came into my poſ- 
ſeſhon, without friend or guardian to inſtruct me 
in the management or enjoyment of it. The na- 
tural conſequence of this was (though I wanted 
no dixector, and ſoon had fellows who found me 
out for a ſmart young gentleman, and led me in- 
to all the debaucheries of which I was capable) 
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| © that my companions and I could not well be ſup- 


«© plied without running in debt, which I did very 


frankly, till I was arreſted, and conveyed, with 
a guard ſtrong enough for the moſt deſperate af. 
ſaſſin, to a bailiff's houſe, where I lay four days, 


ſurrounded with a very merry, but not ve 1 
able company. As ſoon as I had extricated my- 
ſelf from that ſhameful confinement, I reflected 
upon it with ſo much horror, that I deſerted all 
my old acquaintance, and took chambers in an 
inn of court, with a reſolution to ſtudy the law 
with all poſſible application. But I trifled away 
whole year in looking over a thouſand intricacies, 
without a friend to apply to in any caſe of doubt; 
ſo that I only lived there among men, as little 
children are ſent to ſchool before they are capable 
of improvement, only to be out of harm's way. 


In the midſt of this ſtate of ſuſpence, not know- 


ing how to diſpoſe of myſelt, I was ſought for 
by a relation of mine, who, upon obſerving a good 
inclination in me, uſed me with great familiarity, 
and carried me to his ſeat in the country. When 
came there, he introduced me to all the good 
company in the county; and the great obligation 
I have to him for this kind notice, and reſidence 
with him ever ſince, has made ſo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion upon me, that he has the authority of a 
father over me, founded upon the love of a bro- 
ther. I have a good ſtudy of books, a good ſtable 


of horſes always at my command; and tho' I am 


not now quite eighteen years of age, familiar 


- converſe on his part, and a ftrong inchnation to 


exert myſelf on mine, have had an effect upon 
me, that makes me acceptable wherever I go. 
'Thus Mr. SeecTaToOR, by this gentleman's favour 
and patronage, it is my own fault if Jam not wyfer 
and richer every day I live. I ſpeak this, as well by 
ſubſcribing the initial letters of my name, to thank 


him, as to incite others to an imitation of his virtue. 


It would be a worthy work, to ſhew what great 
K 2 
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charities are to be done without expence, and how 
many noble actions are loſt, out of an inadvertency 
to perſons capable of performing them, if they were 
put in mind of it. If a gentleman of figure in a 
county, would make his family a pattern of ſobriety, 
good tenſe, and breeding, and would kindly endea- 
vour to influence the education, arid growing pro- 
ſpects of the younger gentry about him, I am apt to 
believe it would ſave him a great deal of ſtale beer, 
on a public occaſion, and render him the leader of 
his country, from their gratitude to him, inſtead of 
being a ſlave to their riots and tumults, in order 
to be made their repreſentative. The ſame thing 
might be recommended to all, who have made any 


progreſs in any part of knowledge, or arrived at 


any degree 1n a profeſſion ; athers may gain pre- 
ferments and fortunes from their patrons z but I 
have, I hope, received from mine, good habits 
and virtues. I repeat to you, Sir, my requeſt to 
print this, in return for all the evils an helpleſs or- 
phan ſhall ever eſcape, and all the good he ſhall re- 
ceive in this life ; both which are wholly owing to 


this gentleman's favour to, 


f „ MO. 


Sn, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, _ 
SP; 
— — 


Mu. SeECTATOR, | 7 


AM a lad about fourteen. I find a mighty 

pleaſure in learning. I have been at the Latin 
ſchool four years. I don't know I ever played tru- 
ant, or neglected any taſł my maſter ſet me in 
my life. I think on what I read at ſchool as I go 
home at noon and night, and ſo intently, that I 
have often gone half a mile out of my way, not 
minding whither I went. Our maid tells me, ſhe 
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often hears me talk Latin in my fieep. And I 
dream two or three nights in the week, I am 
reading Juvenal and Homer. My maſter ſeems as 
well pleaſed with my performance as any boy's 
in the ſame claſs. I think, if I know my own 
mind, I would chuſe rather to be a ſcholar than 
a prince without learning. I have a very good at» 
fectionate father; but tho' very rich, yet ſo migh- 
ty near, that he thinks much of the charges of 
my education. He often tells me, he believes my 
{chooting will ruin him; that 1 coſt him God 
knows what in books. I tremble to teil him I want 
one. I am forced to keep my pocket-money and 
lay it out for a book now and then, that he don't 
know of, He has ordered my maſter to buy 
no more books for me, but ſays he will buy them 
himſelf. I afked him for Horace t'other day, and 
he told me in a paſhon, he did not believe I was 
fit for it, but only my maſter had a mind to make 


bim think, I had got a great way in my learning. 


I am ſometimes a month behind other boys m 
getting the books my maſter gives orders for. All 
the boys in the ſchool, but I, have the claſſic 
authors in um Delphint, gilt and lettered on the 
back. My father is often reckoning up how long 
J have been at ſchool, and tells me he fears I do 


little good. My father's carriage ſo diſcourages 


me, that he makes me grow dull and mclancholy, 
My maſter wonders what is the matter with me; 
I am afraid to tell him; for he is a man that loves 
to encourage learning, and would be apt to chide 
my father, and not knowing my father's temper, 
may make him worſe. Sir, if you have any love 
for learning, I beg you would give me ſome in- 
ſtructions in this caſe, and perfuade parents to 
encourage their children, when they find them di- 
ligent and defirous of learning. I have heard ſome 
parents ſay, they would do any thing ſor their 


children, if they would but mind their learning: 


I would be glad to be in their place. Dear Sir, 
K 3 
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« pardon my boldneſs. If you would but conſider, 


and pity my caſe, I would pray for your proſperity 
© as long as I live. 


Lonpon, March 2, 5 
1711. Your bumble ſervant, 


; Jamks DiscirurLus. 
Enron nn 


The gentleman who obliges the wHrld in general, and me 


in particular, with his thoughts upon education, hath 


juſt ſent me the following letter. 


Sin, 

TAKE the liberty to . you a fourth letter 

upon the education of youth: in my latt, I 
gave you my thoughts about ſome particular taſks, 
which I conceived it might not be amiſs to mix 


an early ſeaſoning of virtue: I ſhall in this pro- 
poſe ſome others, which 1 fancy might contribute 
to give them a right turn for the world, and en- 
able them to make their. way in it. 

The deſign of learning is, as I take it, either 
to render man an agreeable companion to him- 
felf, and teach him to ſupport ſolitude with plea- 
ſure; or, if he is not born to an eſtate, to fupply 
that defect, and furniſh him with the means of 
acquiring one. A perſon who applies himſcif to 
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to ſtudy for ornament, as he who propoſes to 
« himſelf the ſecond, properly ſtudies for uſe. The 
«© one does it to raiſe himſelf a fortune, the other 
to ſet off that which he is already poſſeſſed of. 
But as for the greater part of mankind are includ- 
« ed in the latter claſs, I ſhall only propoſe ſome 
methods at preſent, for the ſervice of ſuch who 
„expect to advance themſelves in the world by 
their learning; in order to which, I ſhall premiſe, 


with their uſual exerciſes, in order to give them 


learning with the firſt of theſe views, may be ſaid 
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that many more eſtates have been acquired by little 
accomplithments than by extraordinary ones; thofe 
qualities which make the greateſt figure in the eye of 


the world, not being always the molt uſeful in theme, 


ſelves, nor the moiſt advantageous to their owners. 
The poſts, which require men of ſhining and 
uncommon parts to diſcharge them, are fo very 


few, that many a great genius goes out of the 


world without ever having had an opportunity to 
exert itſelf; whereas perſons of ordinary endow- 
ments, meet with occaſions fitted to their parts 


and capacities every day, in the common oCccur- 


rances of life. 

© I am acquainted with two perſons, who were 
formerly ſchool-fellows, and have been good 
friends ever ſince. One of them was not only 


thought an impenetrable blockhead at ſchool, but 


ſtill maintained his reputation at the univerſity 3 
the other was the pride of his maſter, and the 
molt celebrated perſon in the college of which he 
was a member. The man of genius is at preſent 
baried in a country parſonage of eighty-ſcore pounds 
a-year, while the other, with the bare abilities of 
a common ſcrivener, has got an cltate of above 
an hundred thouſand pounds. 

© I fancy, from what I have ſaid, it will almoſt 
appear a doubtiul cafe to many. a we: althy Citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wiſh his ſon ſhould 
be a great genius; but this I am fure of, that no- 
thing is more abſurd, than to give a lad the edu- 
cation of one, whom nature has not favoured with 
any particular mark of diſtinction. 

« 'The fault therefore of our grammar-ſchools is, 
that every boy is puſhed on to works of genius; 
whereas it would be far more advantageous for 
the greateſt part of them, to be taught ſuch little 
practical arts and ſciences as do not require auy 
great ſhare of parts to be matter of them, and yet 
may come often into play, during the couric of a 
man's Ie. 
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Such are all the parts of practical geometry. 1 
* have known a man contract a friendſhip with a 
s miniſter of ſtate, upon cutting a dial in his win- 
dow; and remember a clergyman, who got one 


of the beſt benefices in the welt of England, by ſet- 


_ © ting a country gentleman's affairs in ſome method, 


and giving him an exact ſurvey of his eſtate. 
© While I am upon this ſubject, I cannot forbear 


© mentioning a particular, which is of uſe in every 


* ſtation of life, and which, methinks every maſter 
© ſhould teach his ſcholars : I mean, the writing of 
« Engliſh letters. To this end, inſtead of perplexing 


them with Latin epiſtles, themes, and verſes, there 


might be a punCtual correſpondence eſtabliſhed be- 
© tween two boys, who might act in any imaginary 
« part of buſineſs, or be allowed ſometimes to give 


range to their own fancies, and communicate to 


s each other whatever trifles they thought fit, pro- 
« vided neither of them ever failed, at the appointed 
« time to anſwer his correſpondent” s letter, 

I believe I may venture to affirm, that the gene- 
« rality of boys would find themſelves more advan- 
« taged by this cuſtom, when they come to be men, 


than by all the Greek and Latin their maſters can 


teach them in ſeven or eight years. 
The want of it is very viſible in many earned 


« perſons, who, while they are admiring the {tiles of 


« Demoſthenes or Cicero, want phrates to expreſs 
« themſelves on the moit common occaſions. I have 
£ ſeen a letter from one of theſe Latin orators, which 


_ © would have been deſeryedly laught at by a common 


c attorney. 


«© Under this head of writing, I cannot omit ac- 
compts and ſhort-hand, which are learned with 
little pains, and ver properly come into the num- 
ber of ſuch arts as I have been here recommending. 
Fou mult doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, that I have 
hitherto chiefly inſiſted upon theſe things, for 
ſuch boys as do not appear to have any thing 
extraordinary in their natural talents, and conſe- 
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quently are not qualified for the finer parts of 
learning; yet I believe I might carry this matter 
ſtill further, and venture to aſſert, that a lad of 
genius has ſometimes occaſion for theſe little ac- 


quirergents, to be, as it were, the fore-runners of 


his parts, and to introduce him into the world. 

© Hiſtory is full of examples of perſons, who, 
though they have had the largeſt abilities, have 
been obliged to infinuate themſelves into the favour 
of great men, by theſe trivial accompliſhments ; as 
the complete gentleman, in ſome of our modern 
comedies, makes his firk advances to his miſtreſs 
under the diſguiſe of a painter or a dancing maſter. 
The difference is, that in a lad of genius, theſe 


are only ſo many accompliſhments, which in an- 


other are eſſentials : the one diverts himſelf with 
them, and the other works at them. In ſhort, I look 
upon a great genius, with theſe little additions, 
in the ſame light as I regard the grand ſeignior, 
who is obliged, by an expreſs command in the 
Alcoran, to learn and practiſe ſome handicraft 
trade. Tho' I need not have gone for my inſtance 
farther than Germany, where ſeveral emperors 


have voluntarily done the ſame thing. Leopold 


the laſt worked in woods; and I have heard there 
are ſeveral handicraft works of his making, to be 
ſeen at Vienna, ſo neatly turned, that the. beſt 
joiner. in Europe might ſafely own them, without 


any diſgrace to his profeſſion. 
« I would not be thought, by any thing I have 


ſaid, to be againſt improving a boy's genius to the 
utmoſt pitch it can be carried. What I would 
endeavour to ſhew in this eflay, is, that there may 
be methods taken to make learning advantageous 
even to the meaneſt capacities. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c, 


N 
* . 
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| AT my coming to London, it was ſome time be- 


fore I could ſettle myſelf in a houſe to my 
liking. I was forced to quit my firſt lodgings, by 


reaſon of an officious landlady, that would be aſk- 


ing me every morning how I had flept. I then fell 
into an honeſt family, and lived very happily for 
above a week; when my landlord, who was a jolly 
good-natured man, took it into his head that I 
wanted company; and therefore would. frequently 
come into my chamber to keep me from being a- 
lone. "This I bore for two or three days: but tell- 
ing me one day that he was afraid I was melancho- 
ly, I thought it was high time for me to be gone, 
and accordingly. took new lodgings that very night. 
About a week after I found my jolly landlord, who, 
as I ſaid before, was an honeſt hearty man, had put 


me into an advertiſement of the Daily Courant, 


in the following words : Whereas a melancholy man 


teft his lodgings on Thurſday laſt in the afternen, 
and was afterwards ſeen going towards Iſlington ; if | 


any one can give notice of him to R. B. fiſhmonger in 
the Strand, he ſhall be very well rewarded for his 


pains, As I am the beſt man in the world to keep 


my own counſel, aud my landlord the fiſh-monger 
not knowing my name, this accident of my life was 
never diſcovered to this very day. 

I am now ſettled with a widow woman, who has 
a great many children, and complies with my hu- 
mour in every thing. I do not remember that we 


have exchanged a word together - theſe hve years; 


my coifee comes into my chamber every morning 
without aſking for it; if J want fire J point to my 
chimney, it water to my baſon: upon which my 
landlady nods, as much as to fay the takes my mean- 
ing, and immediately obeys my ſignals. She has 
likewiſe medelled her family fo well, that when her 


little boy offers to pull me by the coat, or prattle 


in my face, his eldeſt ſiſter immediately calls him 
off, and bids him not diſturb the gentleman, At 


— . 
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my firſt entering into the family, I was troubled 
with the civility of their riſing up to me every time 
I came into the room; but my landlady, obſerving 
that upon theſe occaſions I always cried tuſh, and 
went out again, has forbidden any ſuch ceremony 
to be uſed in the houſe.; ſo that at preſent, I walk 
into the kitchen or parlour without being taken no- 
tice of, or giving any interruption to the buſineſs 
or diſcourſe of the family. The maid will aſk her 
miſtreſs (though I am by) whether the gentleman 1s 
ready to go to dinner, as the miſtreſs (who 1s m- 
deed an excellent houſe-wife) ſcolds at the ſervants 
as heartily before my face as behind my back. In 
ſhort, I move up and down the houſe, and enter in- 
to all companies, with the fame liberty as a cat or 
any other domeſtic animal, and am as little ſuſpected 
of telling any thing I hear or ſce. 

I remember, laſt winter, there were ſeveral young 
girls of the neighbourhood fitting about the fire, 
with my landlady's daughters, and telling ſtories of 

ipirits and apparitions. Upon my opening the door, 
the young women broke off their diſcourſe, but my 
landiady's daughters telling them that it was no- 
body but the gentleman ' (for that is the name 
which I go by in the neighbourhooq, as well as in 
the family) they went on without minding. me. I 
teated myſelf by the candle that ſtood on a table at 
one end of the room; and pretending to read a book 
that I took out of my pocket, heard ſeveral dread- 
ful ſtories of ghoſts as pale as aſhes that had ſtood 
at the feet of a bed, or walked over a church-yard 
by moon-light: and of others that had been con- 
jured into the Red-Sea, for diſturbing people's reſt, 
and drawing their curtains at midnight, with many 
other old women's fables of the like nature. As 
one ſpirit raiſed another, I obferved that at the end 
of every ſtory the. whole company cloſed their ranks, 
and crowded about the fire. I took notice in par- 
ticular of a little boy, who was ſo attentive to every 
ſtory, that I am miſtaken if he yentures to go to 
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5 bed by himſelf theſe twelve months. Indeed they 
talked ſo long that the imaginations of the whole 
4 aſſembly were manifeſtly crazed, and, I am ſure, 
will be the worſe for it as long as they live. I heard 
one of the girls, that had looked upon me over her 
ſhoulder, aſking the company, how long I had been 
in the room, and whether I did not look paler than 
I uſed to do. This put me under ſome appre- 
henſions, that I ſhould be forced to explain myſelf, 
if I did not retire; for which reaſon I took the 
candle in my hand, and went up into my chamber, 
not without wondering at this unaccountable weak- 
neſs in reaſonable creatures, that they ſhould love 
to aſtoniſn and terrify one another. Were I a fa- 
ther, I ſhould take a particular care, to preſerve 
my children from theſe little horrors of imagination, 
which they are apt to contract when they are young, 
and are not able to ſhake off when they are in years. 
I have known a ſoldier that had entered a breach, 
- affrighted at his own ſhadow; and look pale upon a 
little ſcratching at his door, who, the day before, had 
marched up againſt a battery of cannon. There arc 
inſtances of perſons, who 3 been terrified even 
to diſtraction, at the ſigure of a tree, or the ſhaking 
of a bulruſli. The truth of it is, IJ look upon a found 
imagination as the greateſt bleſſing of life, next to a 
clear judgment and a good conſcience. In the mean 
time, fince there are very few whoſe minds are not 
more or leſs ſubject to theſe dreadſul thoughts and 
apprehenſions, we ought to arm eurſelves againſt 
them, by the dictates of reaſon and religion, 10 pull 
. the old woman out of our hearts, and extinguiſh thoſe 
impertinent notions, which we imbibed, at a time 
that we were not able to judge of their abſurdity. 
Or if we believe, as many wiſe and good' men have 
done, that there are ſuch phantoms and apparitions 
as thoſe I have been ſpeaking of, let us endeavour to 
eſtabliſh to ourſclves, an intereſt in him who holds 
the rems of the whole creation m his hand, and mo- 
derates them after ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſi- 
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ble for one being to break looſe upon another, with- 
out his knowleqge and permiſhon. | 

For my owf part, I am apt to join in opinion 
with thoſe who believe that all the regions of na- 
ture ſwarm wikh ſpirits; and that we have multi- 
tudes of ſpeQators on all our actions; when we 
think ourſelves moſt alone : but inſtead of terrify- 
ing myſelf with ſuch a notion, I am 8 
pleaſed to think that I am always engaged with ſuc 
an innumerable ſociety, in ſearching out the wonder- 
ders of the creation, and joining in the ſame con- 
ſort of praiſe and adoration. | 

Milton has finely, deſcribed this mixed commu. 
nion of men and ſpirits in Paradiſe ; and had doubt- 
leſs his eye upon a verſe in old Heſiod, which is al- 
moſt word for word the ſame with his third line in 
the following paſlage : 


Lor think, though men were none, 

That heav'n would want ſpectators, God want praiſe : 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unſeen, both when we wake and when we ſleep : 
All theſe, with ceaſcleis praiſe, his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the ſteep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have. we heard 

Celeſtial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or reſponſive cach to other's note, 

Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav'nly touch of inſtramental ſounds, 

In full harmonic number join'd, their ſongs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n. 


——— 

A Fgixxp of mine has two daughters, whon: 

I will call Lætitia and Daphne; the former is 
one of the greateſt beauties of the age in which the 
lives, the latter no way remarkable for any charms 
in her perſon. Upon this one circumſtance of their 
outward form, the good and ill of their life ſeems 
to turn, Lro&titia has not, from her very childhood, 


heard any thing elſe but commendations of her fea» 
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tures and complexion, by which means ſhe is ns 
other than nature made her, a very beautiful out- 
ſide. The conſciouſneſs of her charms has render- 
ed her inſupportably vain and inſolent, towards all 
who have to do with her. Daphne, who was al- 
moſt twenty before one civil thing had eyer been 
ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to acquire ſome 
accompliſhments, to make up for the want of thoſe 
attractions which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter. Poor 
Daphne was ſetdom ſubmitted to in a debate where- 
in ſhe was concerned; her diſcourſe had nothing 


to recommend it but the good ſenſe of it, and ſhe | 


was always under a neceſſity to have very well con- 
ſidered what ſhe was to ſay, before ſhe uttered it, 
while Lætitia was liſtened to with partiality, and 
- approbation ſat in the countenances of thoſe ſhe 
converſed with, before ſhe communicated what ſhe 
had to ſay. Theſe cauſes have produced ſuitable 
effects, and Lætitia is as inſipid a companion, as 
Daphne is an agreeable one. Lætitia, confident of 
favour, has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe ; Daphne, de- 
ſpairing of any inclination towards her perſon, has 
depended only on her merit. Letitia has always 
ſomething in her air that is ſullen, grave, and diſ- 
conſolate.. Daphne has a countenance that appears 
chearful, open, and unconcerned. A young gentle- 
man ſaw Ltitia this winter at a play, and became her 
_ captive. His fortune was ſuch that he wanted very lit- 
tle introduction to ſpeak his ſentiments to her father. 
'The lover was admitted with the utmoſt freedom 
into the family, where a conſtramed behaviour, fe- 
vere looks, and diſtant civilities, were the higheſ! 
favours he could obtain of Lætitia; while Daphne 
uſed him with the good humour, familiarity and 
innocence of a ſiſter: inſomuch that he would ot- 
ten ſay to her, Dear Daphne, wer? thou but as 
handſome as Latitia.— She received ſuch language 
with that ingenuous and pleaſing mirth, which 15 
natural to a woman without deſign. He {till ſighed 
in van for Lætitia, but found certain relief, in wie 
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agreeable converſation of Daphne. At length, hear- 
tily tired with the haughty impertinence of Lætitia, 
and charmed with the repeated inſtances of good hu- 
mour he had obſerved in Daphne, he one day told 
the latter, that he had ſomething to ſay to her he 
hoped ſhe would be pleaſed with. —— Daphne, con- 


tinued he, I am in love with thee, and deſpiſe thy fif= 
ter fincerely. The manner of his declaring himſelf 
gave his miſtreſs occaſion for a very hearty laugh- 
ter. — Nay, ſays he, 1 kiew you would laugh 
at me, but I will aſk your father. He did fo: the 
father received his intelligence with no leſs joy than 
ſurpriſe, and was very glad he had now no care 
left bat for his beauty, which he thought he could 
carry to market at his leiſure. I do not know any 


thing that has pleaſed me ſo much a great while, as 


this conqueſt of my friend Daphne's. All her ac- 
quaintance congratulate her upon her chance-medley, 
and laugh at that premeditating murderer her ſiſter. 
As it is an argument of a light mind, to think the 
worſe of ourſelves for the imperfection of our per- 
ſons, it is equally below us to value ourſelves upon 
the advantage of them. 


——————oc<—— . 5 — —— 

N the year 1688, and on the fame day of that 
year, were born in Cheapſide, London, two fe- 
males of exquiſite feature and ſhape; the one we 
thall call Brunetta, the other Phillis. A cloſe in- 
timacy between their parents made each of them 
the firſt acquaintance the other knew in the world. 
They played, dreſſed babies, acted viſitings, learn- 
ed to dance and make curteſies, together. 'They 
were inſeparable companions in all the little enter- 
tainments their tender years were capable of ; which 
innocent happineſs continued till the beginning of 
their fifteenth year, when it happened, that Miſs Phillis 


had an head-dreſs on, which became her ſo very well, 
that, ialtead'of being beheld any more with pleaſure 
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for their amity to each other, the eyes of the neigh- 
bourhood were turned to remark them with compa- 


riſon of their beauty. They no longer enjoyed the 
eaſe of mind, and pleaſing indolence, in which they 
were formerly happy, but all their words and actions 
were miſinterpreted by each other, and every excel- 
lence in their ſpeech and behaviour, was looked upon 
as an aCt of emulation to ſurpaſs the other. "Theſe 
beginnings of diſinclination ſoon improved into a 
formality of behaviour, a general coldneſs, and by na- 
tural ſteps into an irreconcileable hatred. 

Theſe two rivals for the reputation of beauty, 
were, in their ſtature, countenance, and mein, ſo 
very much alike, that if you were ſpeaking of them, 
in their abſence, the words in which you deſcribed 

the one, muſt give you an idea of the other. They 
were hardly diſtinguiſhable, .you would think, 
when they were apart, though extremely different 
when together. What made their enmity the more 
entertaining to all the reſt of their ſex, was, that in 
detraction from each other, neither could fall upon 
terms which did not hit herſelf as much as her 
aa rh Their nights grew reſtleſs with medi- 
tation of new dreſſes to outvy each other, and in- 


venting of new devices to recal admirers, who obſer- 


ved the charms of the one, rather than thoſe of the 
other, on the laſt meeting, Their colours failed at 
each other's appearance, fluſhed with pleaſure at the 
report of a diſadvantage, and their countenances 
withered upon inſtances of applauſe. - The decencies 
to which women are obliged, made theſe virgins ſtifle 
their reſentment ſo far as not to break into open vio- 
lences, while they equally ſuffered the torments of a 
regulated anger. Their mother's as it is uſual, en- 
gaged in the quarrel, and ſupported the ſeveral pre- 
tentions of the daughters with all that ill-choſen tort 
of expence, which is common with people of plenti- 
ful fortunes and mean taſte. The girls preceded their 
parents like queens of May, in all the gaudy coloars 
imaginable, on every Sunday to church, and were: 
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expoſed to the examination of the audience, for ſu- 
periority of beauty, 

During this conſtant ſtruggle, it happened, that 
Phillis one day at public prayers, ſmote the heart of 
a gay Weſt Indian, who appeared in all the colours 
which can affect an eye that cv uld not diſtinguiſh be- 
tween being fine and tawdry. This American, in a 
ſummer iſland ſuit, was too ſhining and too gay to 
be reſiſted by Phillis, and too intent upon her charms, 
to be diverted by any of the laboured atfractions of 
Brunetta. Soon after, Brunetta had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee her rival diſpoſed of in a wealthy marrt- 
age, while ſhe was only addreſſed to in a manner 
that ſhewed ſhe was the admiration of all men, but 
the choice of none. Phillis was carried to the habi- 
tation of her ſpouſe in Barbadoes : Brunetta had the 
ill nature to erquire for her by every opportunity, 
and had the misfortune to hear of her being attended 
by numerous ſlaves, fanned into flumbers by ſueceſ- 
fe bands of them, and carried from place to place, 

all the pomp of barbarous magnificence. Brunetta 
could not endure theſe repeated advices, but em- 
ployed all her arts and charms in laying baits for any 
of condition of the ſame iſland, out of a mere ambition 
to confront her once more before ſhe died. She at laſt 
ſucceeded in her deſign, and was taken to wife by a 


gentleman, whoſe eſſate was contiguous to that of cher 


enemy's huſband. It would be endlets to enumerate 
the many oc caſions, on which theſe irreconcilable beau- 
ties laboured to excel each other; but in proceſs cf 


time, it happencd that a ſhip put into the iſland, 


conſigned to a friend of Plullis, who had directions 
to give her the refuſal of all goods for apparel, before 
Brunetta could be alarmed of their arrival. He did 
ſo, and Phillis, was dreſſed in a few days, in a bro- 
cade, more gorgeous and coſtly than had ever before 
appezred in that latitude. Brunetta languiſhed at 
the ſight, and could by no means come up to the 
bravery of her antagoniſt. She communicated her 
anguiſh of mind to a * friend, who, by an 
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intereſt in the wife of Phillis's merchant, procured a 
remnant of the ſame ſilk for Brunetta. Phillis 
took pains to appear in all public places where ſhe 
was ſure to meet Brunetta: Brunetta was now pre- 
_ pared for the inſult, and came to a public ball in a 
plain black ſilk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro 
girl, in a petticoat of the ſame-brocade with which 
Phillis was attired. This drew the attention of the 


whole company, upon which the unhappy- Phillis | 


| ſwooned away, and was immediately conveyed to her 
| houſe. As ſoon as ſhe came to herſelf, ſhe fled from 
her huſband's houſe, went on board a ſhip in the road, 
and is now landed in inconſolable deſpair at Ply- 
mouth. CE | | 


* 
— 


A SI was mg taking the air with my friend 

Sir Rodger, we were met by a freſh coloured 
ruddy young man, who rid by us full ſpeed with a 
couple of ſervants behind him. Upon my enquiry 
who it was, Sir Rodger told me, that he was a young 
gentleman of a conſiderable eſtate, who had been edu- 
cated by a tender mother, that lived not many miles 
from the place where we were. She is a very good 
lady, ſays my friend, but took fo much care of her 
ſon's health, that ſhe has made him good for nothing. 
She quickly found that reading was bad for his eyes, 
and writing made his head ach. He was let looſe 


among the woods, as ſoon as he was able to ride on 


horſeback, or to carry a gun upon his ſhoulder. To 
be brief, I found by my friend's account of him, that 
he had got a great ſtock of health, but nothing elſe; 
and that if it were a mary buſineſs only to live, there 
would not be a more accompliſhed young fellow in the 
whole country. | 5 

The truth of it is, ſince my reſiding in theſe parts, 
I have ſeen and heard innumerable inſtances of yourg 
heirs and elder brothers, who, either from their own 

reflecting upon the eſtates they are born to, and 
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therefore thinking all other accompliſhments unne- 
ceſſary, or from hearing theſe notions frequently 
inculcated to them by the flattery of their ſervants 
and domeſtics, or from the ſame fooliſh thought pre- 
vailing in thoſe who have the care of their education, 
are of no manner of uſe, but to keep up their families, 
and tranſmit their lands and houſes in a line to poſte- 
rity. | 
"This makes me often think on a ſtory I have 
heard of two friends, which I ſhall give my reader 
at large under feigned names. The moral of it 
may, I hope, be uſeful, though there are ſome cir- 
cumſtances, which make it rather appear like a no- 
vel, than a true ſtory. 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with ſmall 
eſtates: They were both of them men of good ſenſe 
and great virtue. They proſecuted their {tudies to- 
gether in their carlier years, and entered into ſuch a 
friendſhip, as laſted to the end of their lives. Eudoxus, 
at his firſt ſetting out in the world, threw himſelf into 
a court, where, by his natural endowments, and his 
acquired abilities, he made way from one poſt to an- 
other, till at length he had raiſed a very conſiderable 
fortune. Leontine, on the contrary, ſought all oppor- 
tunities of improving his mind by ſtudy, converſation, 
and travel. He was not only acquainted with all 
the ſciences, but with the moſt eminent proſeſſors 
of them throughout Europe. He knew perfectly well 
the intereſts of its princes, with the cuſtoms and 
faſhions of their courts, and could ſcarcely meet with, 
the name of any extraordinary perſon in the Gazette 
whom he had not either talked to or ſeen. In ſhort 
he had ſo well mixt and digeſted his knowledge of 
men and books, that he made one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed perſons of his age. During the whole 
courſe of his ſtudies and travels, he keptupa punctual 
correſpondence'with Eudoxus, who often made him- 
felf acceptable to the principal men about court, by 
the intelligence which he received from Leontine, 
When they were both turned of forty (an age in which, 
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according to Mr. Cowley, there is no dallying with life) 
they determined, purſuant to the reſolution they had 
taken in the beginning of their lives, to retire and 
paſs the remainder of their days in the country. In 
order to this, they both married much about the ſame 


time. Leontine, with his own, and his wife's for- 
tune, bought a farm of three hundred a-year, which 


lay within the neighbourhood of his friend Eudoxus, 
who had purchaſed an eſtate of as many thouſands. 
They were both of them fathers about the ſame time. 
Eudoxus, having a ſon born to him, and Leontine a 
daughter; but to the unſpeakable grief of the latter, 
his young wife, (in whom all his happineſs was wrapt 
up) died in a few days after the birth of her daughter, 
His affliction would have been inſupportable, had he 
not been comforted by the daily viſits and conver- 
ſations of his friend. As they were one day talking 
together with their uſual intimacy, Leontine, con- 
ſidering how incapable he was of giving his daughter 
a proper education in his own houſe, and Eudoxus re- 
flecting on the ordinary behaviour of a ſon who knows 


- himſelf to be the heir of a great eſtate, they both 
agreed upon an exchange of children, namely, that the 


boy ſhould be bred up with Leontine as his ſon, and 


the girl ſhould live with Eudoxus as his daughter, till 


they were each of them arrived at years of diſcretion. 
The wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her ſon could not 
be ſo advantageouſly brought up as under the care of 
Leontine, and conſidering at the ſame time, that he 
would be perpetually under her own eye, was, by 
degrees, prevailed upon to fall in with the project. 
She therefore took Leonilla, for that was the name 
of the girl, and educated her as her own daughter. 
The two friends on each ſide, had wrought themſelves 


to ſuch an habitual tenderneſs for the children who 


were under their direction, that each of them had 
the real paſſion of a father, where the title was bu! 
imaginary. Florio, the name of the young heir that 
lived with Leontine, though he had all the duty and 
affection imaginable, for his ſuppoſed parent, was 
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taught to rejoice at the ſight of Eudoxus, who viſited 
his friend very frequently, and was dated by his na- 
tural affection, as well as by the rules of prudence, 

to make himſelf eſteemed and beloved by Florio. 
The boy was now old enough to know his ſuppoſed 
father's circumſtances; and that therefore he was to 
make his way in the world by his own induſtry. "This 
conſideration grew ftronger in him every day, and 
produced fo good, an effect, that he applied himſelſ, 
with more than ordinary attention, to the purſuit of 
every thing which Leontine recommended to him. 

His natural abilities which were very good, aſſiſted 
by the directions of ſo excellent a counſellor, enabled 
him tomake a quicker progreſs than ordinary through 
all the parts of his education. Before he was twenty 
years of age, having finiſhed his ſtudies and exerciſcs 
with great applauſe, he was removed from the uni- 
verſity to the inns of court; where there are very 
ſew that make themſelves conſiderable proficients 
in the ſtudies of the place, who know they ſhall arrive 

at great eſtates, without them. This was not 
Florio's caſe; be found that three hundred a-year 
was but a poor eſtate for Leontine and himſelf to hve 
upon, ſo that he ſtudied without intermiſſion, till he 
gained a very good inſight into the conſtitution and 


laws of his country. 


I ſhould have told my 9 that whilft Fi 
lived at the houſe of his ſoſter- father, he was always 
an acceptable gueſt in the family of Eudoxus, where 
he became acquainted with Leonilla from her in- 
fancy. His acquaintance with her by degrees grew 
into love, which, in a mind trained up in all the 
ſentiments of honour and virtue became a very 
uneaſy paſſion. He deſpaired of gaining an heireſs 
of ſo great a fortune, and would rather have died 
than attempted it by any indirect methods. Leonilla, 
who was a woman of the greateſt beauty, joined with 
the greateſt modeſty, entertained at the ſame time a 
ſecret paſſion for Florio, but conducted herſelf with 
ſo much prudence, that ſhe never gave him the leaft 
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intimation of it. Florio was now engaged in all thoſe 


arts and improvements that are proper to raiſe a 


man's private fortune, and give him a figure in his 


country, but ſecretly tormented with that paſſion, 
which burns with the greateſt fury in a virtuous and 


noble heart, when he received a ſudden ſummons 


from Leontine, to repair to him in the country the 


next day. For it ſeems Eudoxus was ſo filled with 
the report of his ſon's reputation, that he could not 
longer with-hold making himſelf known to him. 
The morning after his arrival at the houſe of his 
ſuppoſed father, Leontine told him, that Eudoxus, 
had ſomething of great importance to communicate 
to him; upon which the good man embraced him 
and wept. Florio was no ſooner arrived at the great 
houſe that ſtood in his neighbourhood, but Eudoxus 
took him by the hand, after the firit ſalutes were 
over, and conducted him into his cloſet. He there 
opened to him the whole ſecret of his parentage and 
education, concluding after this manner: © I have 
no other way left, of acknowledging my gratitude to 
Leontine, than by marrying you to his daughter. He 
ſhall not loſe the pleaſure of being your father, by the 
diſcovery I have made to you. Leonilla too ſhall be 
{till my daughter; her filial piety, though miſplaced, 
has been ſo examplary, that it deſerves the greateſt 
reward I can confer upon it. You will have the 
pleaſure of ſeemg a great eſtate fall to you, which 
you would have loſt the reliſh of, had you known your- 
ſelf born to it. Continue only to deſerve it inthe fame 
manner you did before you were poſſeſſed of it. I 
have left your mother in the next room. Her heart 
yearns towards you. She is making the ſame diſco- 
yeries to Leonilla, which I have made to yourſelf.” 


Florio was fo overwhelmed with this profufion of 


happineſs, that he was not able to make a reply; 
but threw himſelt down at his father's feet, and 
amidſt a flood of tears, kiſſed and embraced his 
knees, aſking his bleſſing, and expreſſing in dumb 


ſhow, thoſe ſentiments of love, duty, and gratitude, 
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that were too big for utterance. To conclude, the 
happy pair were married and half Eudoxus' eſtate 
ſettled upon them. Leontine . and Eudoxus paſſed 
the remainder of their lives together; and received, 
in the dutiful and affectionate behaviour of Florio 
and Leonilla, the juſt recompence, as well as the 
natural effects, of that care which they had veto ed 
upon them in their education. | 


— ——— ew r———_— 


ONSTANTIA was a woman of extraordinary 
wit and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, 
who, having arrived at great riches by his own in- 


duſtry, took delight in nothing but his mon Ph R 
a 


doſius was the younger ſon of a decayed family, of 
great parts and learning, improved by a genteel and 
virtuous education. When he was in the twentieth 
year of hisage, hebecame acquainted with Conſtantia, 
who had not then paſſed her fifteenth. As he lived 
but a few miles diſtance from her father's. houſe, he 
had frequent opportunities of ſeeing her; and by the 
advantages of agood perſon and pleaſing converſation, 
made ſuch an impreſſion in her heart, as it was im- 
poſſible for time to efface: he was himſelf no leſs 
ſmitten with Conſtantia. A long acquaintance made 
them {till diſcover new beauties in each other, and, 
by degrees, raiſed in them that mutual paſſion which 
had an influence on their following lives. It unſor- 
tunately happened, in the midſt of this intercourſe 
of love and friendſhip between Theodoſius and Con- 
ſtantia, there broke out an irreparable quarre! between 
their parents, the one valuing himſelf too much upon 
his birth, and the other upon his poſſeſſions. The 
father of Conſtantia was ſo incenſed at the father 
of Theodoſius, that he contracted an unreaſonable 
averſion towards his ſon, inſomuch that he forbade 
him his houſe; and charged his daughter, upon her 
duty, never to ſce him more. In the mean time to 
break off all communication between the two lovers, 
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who, he knew, entertained ſecret hopes of ſome fa- 
vourable opportunity that ſhould bring them together, 
he found out a young gentleman of a good fortune 
and an agreeable perſon, whom he pitched upon as 
a huſband for his daughter. He ſoon concerted 
this affair ſo well, that he told Conſtantia, it was 
his deſign to marry her to ſuch a gentleman, and 
that her wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch a 
Cay. Conſtantia who was over-awed with the autho- 
Tity of her father, and unable to object any thing 
againſt ſo advantageous a match, received the propo- 
{al with a profound ſilence, which her farther com- 
mended in her, as the moſt decent manner of a vir- 


gin's giving her conſent to an overture of that kind. 


The noiſe of this intended marriage ſoon reached 
Theodoſius, who, after a long tumult of paſſions, 
which naturally riſes in a lover's heart on ſuch an 
occaſion, writ the following letter to Conſtantia: 


« Tu thought of my Conſtantia, which for 
& ſome years has been my only happineſs, is now be- 
c come a greater torment to me than lam able to bear. 
% Muſt I then live to ſee you another's. The ſtreams, 


ce the field}, and meadows, where we have fo often | 
* talked together, grew painful to me: life itſelf is 


become a burden: May you long be happy in the 
« world, but forget there was ever ſuch a man in it 


Trroposus.” 


'This letter was conveyed to S . very 


evening, who fainted at the reading of it; and the. 


next morning ſhe was much -more alarmed by two 
or three meſſengers, that came to her father's houſe, 
one after another, to enquire if they had heard any 
thing of Theodotins, who, it ſeems, had left his 
chamber about mid- night, and 8 no where be 
found. The decp melanchely which had hung upon 
his mind ſome. time before, made them apprehend 
the worſt that could befal kim. Conſtantia, who 
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knew that nothing but the report of her marriage, 
could have driven him to ſuch extremities, was not 
to be comforted ; ſhe now accuſed herſelf for hav- 
ing ſo tamely given car to the propoſal of a huſband, 
and looked upon the new lover as the murderer of 
Theodeſins: in ſhort, ſhe reſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt 
effects of her father's diſpleaſure, rather than comply 
with a marriage, which appeared to her ſo full of guilt 
and horror. | The father ſeeing himſelf entirely ridof 
ITheodoſius, and likely to keep a conſiderable portion in 
his family, as not very much concerned at the obſti- 
nate refuſal of his daughter; and did not find it very 
difficult to excuſe himſelf upon that account to his in- 
tended ſon-in-law, who had all along regarded this al- 
ſiance, rather as a marriage of convenience, than of love. 
Con!tantia had now no relief but in her devotions 
and exerciſes cf religion to which her afffictions had 
ſo entirely ſubjected her mind, that, after ſome years 
had abated the viclence of her ſorrows, and ſettled 
her thoughts in a kind of tranquility, ſhe reſolved to 
paſs the remainder of her days in a convent. Her fa- 
ther was not diſpleaſed with a reſclution, which would 
fave moncy in, his family, and readily complied with 
his dinghter's intentions. Accordingly, in the 
twenty-hith year of her age, while her beauty was yet 
in all its height and bloom, he carried her to a nergh- 
bouring city, in order to look ont a ſiſterhood of nuns, 
among whom to piace his daughter. There was, in 
thts place, a father of a convent, who was very much 
renowned for his piety and examplary life; and, 
as it is uſual in the Romiſh church, for thoſe who are 
under any grcat afſiicticn, or trouble of mind, to apply 
themſelves to the moſt eminent confeſlors for pardon 
and conſolation, our beautiful votary took the cppor- 
tunity ot corſeſling herſelf to this celebrated father. 
We muſt now return to "Theodoſius, who the 
very morning that the above-mentioned enquiries 
had been made after him, arrived at a religious houſe 
in the city, where now Conſtantia reſided; and de- 
firing that ſecrecy and concealment cf the fathers of 
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the convent, which is very uſual upon any extraordina- 


ry occaſion, he made himſelf one of the order, with a 
private vow never to inquire after Conſtantiaz whom 
- he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon the 
day, on which, according to common fame, their mar- 
riage was to have been ſolemnized. Having in his 
youth made a good progreſs in learning, that he might 
dedicate himſelf more entirely to religion, he entered 
into holy orders, and in a few years became renowned 
for his ſanctity of life, and thoſe pious ſentiments 
which he inſpired into all who converſed with him. 
It was this holy man to whom Conſtantia had deter- 
mined to apply herſelf in coufeſſion, though neither 
, The nor any other beſides the prior of the convent, 

knew any thing of his name or family. The gay, 
the amiable Theodoſius, had now taken upon — 
the name of father Francis, and was ſo far concealed 


in a long beard, a ſhaven head, and a religious habit, 


that it was impoſſible to diſcover the man of the 
world in the venerable conventual. | 

As ke was one morning ſhut up in his confeſſion- 
al, Conſtantia, kneeling by him, opened the itate of 
her ſoul to him; and, after having given him the 
hiſtory of a life full of innocence, ſhe burit out in 
tears, and entered upon that part of her ſtory, in 
which he himſelf had ſo great a ſhare. My beha- 
viour, ſays ſhe, has I fear been the death of a man, 
who had no other fault but that of loving me too 
muck. Heaven only knows how dear he was to me 
whilſt he lived, and how bitter the remembrance 
of him has been to me ſince his death.—She here 
pauſed, and lift up her eyes, that ſtreamed with tears, 
towards the father; who was ſo moved with the 
ſenſe of her ſorrows, that he could only command 
his voice, which was broken with ſighs and ſob- 
bings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. She followed 
his directions, and in a flood of tears poured out 
her heart before him. The father could not forbear 
weeping aloud, inſomuch, that in the agonies of 
his grief the ſeat ſhook under him. Conſtantia, who 
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thought the good man thus moved by his com- 


paſſion towards her, and by the horror of her guilt, 
proceeded with the utmoſt contrition to acquaint 


him with that vow of virginity in which ſhe was 


going to engage herſelf, as the proper atonement 
for her ſins, and the only ſacrifice ſhe could make 
to the memory of Theodoſius. The father, who, by 
this time had pretty well compoſed himſelf, burit 
out again in tears, upon hearing that name, to 
which he had been ſo long diſuſed, and upon re- 


ceiving this inſtance of unparalleled fidelity from 


one, who, he thought, had ſeveral years ſince given 
herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. Amidit the 
interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing his penitent & 
verwhelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her 
from time to time be comforted. 'To tell her 
that her ſins were forgiven her.-— { hat her guilt 
was not ſo great as ſhe appreh<rn.ded.——That ſhe 
ſhould not ſuffer herſelf to be aftiicted above mea- 
furc. After which he recovered himſelf enough to 
give her the abſolution in form; directing her at 
the ſame time to repair to him again the next day, 
that he might encourage her in the pious reſolution 
ſhe had taken, and give her ſuitable exhortations 
for her behaviour in it. Conſtantia retired, and 
the next morning renewed her applications. Theo- 
doſius having manned his ſoul with proper thoughts 


and reflections, exerted himſelf on this occaſion in 


the beſt manner he could, to animate his penitent 
in the courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, and 
wear out of her mind, thoſe groundleſs fears and 
apprchenſions which had taken poſſeſſion of it, con- 
cluding with a promiſe to her, that he would, from 
time to time, continue his admonitions, when ſhe 


ſhould have taken upon her the holy veil. The rules - 


of our reſpective orders, fays he, will not permit that 
I ſhould fee you, but you may aſſure yourſelf not 
only of having a place in my prayers, but of receiving 
ſuch frequent inſtructions as I can convey to you by 


letters. Go on chearſully in the glorious courſe you 
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have undertaken, and you will quickly find ſuch a 

peace and ſatisfaction in your mind, as it is not in the 
power of the world to give. 

Conſtantia's heart was ſo elevated with the diſ- 

courſe of father Francis that the very next day the en- 

tered upon her vow. As ſoon as the ſolemnities of 


her reception were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, 


with the abbeſs into her own apartment. 

The abbeſs had been informed the night before 
of all that had paſſed between her noviciate and fa- 
ther Francis: from whom ſhe now delivered to her 
the following letter : 

As the firll-{ruits of thoſe j joys and conſolations 
which you may expect from the life you are now en- 
gaged in, I muſt acquaint you that Theodoſius, whoſe 
death fits ſo heavy upon your theughts, is Nill alive; 
and that the father to whom you have conſeſſed 
yourſelf, was once that Theodoſius whom you ſo 
much lament. The love which we have had for one 
another will make us more happy in its diſappoint- 
ment than it could have done in its ſucceſs. Provi- 
dence has difpoſed of us for our advantage, though 
not according to our wiſhes. Conſider your Theodo- 
ſius ſtill as dead, but aſſure yourſelf of one who will 
not ccaſe to pray for you in father 
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Cooltentia ſaw that the hand- -writing agreed with 


the contents of the letter; and upon reſſecting on 
the voice of the perſon, the behaviour; and above 
all, the extreme ſorrow of the father during her con- 
feſſion, ſhe diſcovered Theodoſius in every particu- 
lar. After having wept with tears of joy; it is e- 
nongh, ſays ſhe, Theodoſius is ſtill in being: I ſhall 
live with comfort, and die in peace. 

The letters which the father ſent her afterwards 
are yet extant in the nunnery where ſhe reſided; 
and are oft read to the young religious, in order to 
ſpire them with good reſolutions and ſentiments 
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of virtue. It ſo happened, that after Conſtantia had 
lived about ten years in the cloiſter, a violent fever 
broke out in the place, which ſwept away great mul- 
titudes, and among others Theodoſius. Upon his 
death-bed he ſent his benediChion in a very moving 
manner to Conſtantia; who at that time was herſelf 
ſo far gone in the ſame fatal diſtemper, that ſhe lay 
delirious. Upon the interval which generally pre- 
cedes death in ſickneſſes of this nature, the abbeſs 
finding that the phyſicians had given her over, told 
her that Theodoſius had juſt gone before her, and 
that he had ſent her his benediction in his laſt mo- 
ments. Conſtantia received it with pleaſure: And 
now, ſays ſhe, if I do not aſk any thing improper, 
let me be buried by Theodoſius. My vo reaches 
no farther than the grave. What I alk, i, I hope 
no violation of it. —She died ſoon after, and was in- 
terred according to her requeſt. 

Their tombs are {till to be ſeen, with a ſhort La- 
tin inſcription over them to the following purport: 

Here lie the bodies of father Francis and ſiſter 
Conſtance. They were lovely in their lives, and in 
their death they were not divided. 


When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up ſeveral orien- 
tal manuſcripts, which 1 have fill by me. Among 
others, I met with one entitled, The viſion of Mirza, 
which I have read over with great pleaſure. I in- 
tend to give it to the public when I have us other en- 
tertainment for them; and ſhall begin with the firſt 
viſion, which I have tranſlated word for ward as 
follows: 


N the fifth day of the moon, which, according 

to the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always kept 

holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up 
my morning devotions, I aſcended the high hill 
of Bagdat, in order to pals the reſt of the day in 
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meditation and prayer. As I was here airing my- 


ſelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a pro- 


found contemplation on the vanity of human life ; 
and paſſing from one thought to another, ſurely, 
ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and life a dream. 
Whilit I was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes toward 
the ſummit of a rock that was not far from me, 
where I diſcovered one in the habit of a ſhepherd, 


with a muſical inſtrument in his hand. As I looked 


upon him, he applied it to his lips, and began to 
play. The ſound of it was exceeding fweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpreſ- 
ſibly melodious, and altogether different from any 
thing I had ever heard; they put me in mind of 
thoſe heavenly airs, that are played to the departed 
fouls of good men upon their firſt arrival in Para- 
diſe, to wear out the impreſſions of the laſt agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleaſures of that happy 
place: my heart nielted away in ſecret raptures. 

© I had been often told, that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had 
been entertained with muſic, who had paſled by it, 
but never heard that the muſician had before 


made himſelf viſible. When he had raiſed my 


thoughts, by thoſe tranſporting airs, which he 
8 to taſte the pleaſures of his converſation, 
as I looked upon him like one aftoniſhed, he bec- 
koned to me, and by the waving of his hand di- 


rected me to approach the place where he ſat. -I 


drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
ſuperior naturez and as my heart was entirely 


ſubdued, by the captivating ſtrains I had heard, 
I fell down. at his feet and *wept. The genius 


ſmiled upon me with a look of compaſſion and 
affability, that familiarized him to my imaginati- 
on, and at once diſpelled all the fears and appre- 
henſions with which I approached him. He lift- 


ed me from the ground, and taking me by the 


hand, Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy 
ſoliloquies; follow me. ; 
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© He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the top of it, Caſt th 

eyes eaſtward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. 
I ſee, ſaid I, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of 
water rolling through it. The valley that thou 
ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the valley of Miiſery, and the tide of 
water that thou ſeeſt, is part of the great tide of 
Eternity. What is the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide 
ſee riſes out of a thick miſt at one end, and again 
loſes itſelf in a thick miſt at the other ? What thou 
ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that portion of Eternity which is 
called Time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the world to its conſum- 
mation. Examine now, ſaid he, this ſea that is 
thus bounded with darkneſs at both ends, and tell 
me what thou diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, 
ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of the tide. The 
bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life, conſider it 
attentively. Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I 
found that it conſiſted of three ſcore and ten entire 


' arches, with ſeveral broken arches, which, added 


to thoſe that were entire, made the number about 
an hundred. As I was counting the arches, the 
genius told me that this bridge at firſt conſilted of 
a thouſand arches; but that a great flood ſwept 
away the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous 
condition I now beheld it ; but tell me further, ſaid 
he, what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes 
of people paſſing over it, ſaid I, and a black cloud 
hanging on each end of it. As J looked more atten- 
tively, I ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping 
through the bridge, into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it; and upon further examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay 
concealed in the bridge, which the paſſengers no 
ſooner trode upon, but they fell through them into 
the tide, and immediately diſappeared. Theſe 
hidden pit-falls were ſet very thick at the entrance 
of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people no ſooner 
brokethrough the cloud, but many of thera fell into 
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« them. They grew thinner towards the middle, 
but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the 
end of the arches that were entire. 

© There were indeed ſome perſons, but their 
number was very ſmall, that continued a kind of 
hobbling march on the broken arches, but fell 
through one after another, being quite tired and 
ſpent with ſo long a walk. | 

© I paſſed ſome time in the* contemplation of this 
* wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of ob- 
« jects which it preſented, My heart was filled with 
* a deep melancholy. to ſee ſeveral dropping unex- 
« peRtedly in the midſt of mirth and jollity, and 
« catching at every thing that ſtood by them to ſave 
* themſelves. Some were looking up towards the 
© heavens in a thoughtful poſture, and in the midſt 
of a ſpeculation, ſtumbled and fell out of ſight. 
© Multitudes were very buſy in the purſuit of bub- 
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© bles that glittered in their eyes and danced before 


* them; but often when they thought themſelves 
within the reach of them, their footing failed, and 
down they ſunk. In this confuſion of objeQts, I 
© obſerved ſome with ſcimitars in their hands, and, 
© others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 
bridge thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap-doors, 
© which did not ſeem to lie in their way, and which 
they might have eſcaped, had they not been thus 
forced upon them. | 
© The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this me- 
© lancholy proſpect, told me, I had dwelt long enough 
© upon it: take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, 
© and tell me, if thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou doſt 
not comprehend. Upon looking up, What mean, 
© ſaid I, thoſe great flights of birds that are perpe- 
© tually hovering about the bridge, and ſettling upon 
© it from time to time? I ſee vultures, harpies, ra- 
vens, cormorants, and among many other ſeathered 
* creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, that perch in 
great numbers upon the middle arches. Theſe, 
© faid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, de- 
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ſpair, love, with the like cares and paſſions that 
infeſt human life. 

* 1 here fetched a deep ſigh: Alas! faid I, man 
was made in vain | how 1s he given away to mi- 
ſery and mortality ! tortured in life, and ſwal- 
lowed up in death! The genius being moved 
with compaſſion towards me, bid me quit ſo un- 
comfortable a proſpect. Look no more, faid he, 
on man in the ſirſt {tage of his exiſtence, in his 
letting out for eternity; but caſt thine eye on that 
thick miſt into which the tide bears the ſeve- 
ral cencrations of mortals that fall into it. I di- 
rect: my tight as I was ordered, and (whether 
or no the good genius ſtrengthened it with any 
lupernatural force, or diſſipated part of the miſt 
that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) 
[ faw the valley opening at the farther end, and 
ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, that had 
a huge rock of adamant running through the midſt 
of it, and divided it into two equal parts. The 
clouds {till reſted on one half of it, inſomuch that 
could diſcover nothing in it; but the other ap- 
peared to me a vaſt ocean, planted with innume- 
rable iſlands, that were covered with ſruits and 
flowers, and interwoven with a thoufand little 
ſymning ſeas that ran among them. I could fee 
perſons dreſſed in glorious habits, with garlands 
upon their heads, paſling among the trees, mag 
down by the ſides of fountains, or reſting on be 
of flowers; and could hear a confuſed harmony of 
{inging birds, falling waters, human voices, and mu- 
tical inſtruments. Gladnefs grew in me upon the 
diſcovery of ſo delightful a ſcene z I withed for the 
wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe hap- 
py feats; but the genius told me there was no paſ- 
tage to them, except through the gates of death that 
I faw opening every moment upen the bridge. 'The 
iſlands, ſaid he, that lie ſofreſh and greenbefore thee, 
and with which the whole face of the occan appears 
{potted as far as thou canlt ſee, are more in number 
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than the ſands on the ſea ſnore; there are myriads 
© of iſlands behind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, 
© reaching further than thine eye, or even thine ima- 
gination can extend itfelf. Theſe are the manſions 
« of good men after death, who, according to the de- 
© gree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, 
are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral iſlands which 
© abound with pleaſures of different kinds and de- 
e grees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfeCtions of 
< thoſe who are ſettled in them ; every iſland is a pa- 
© radiſe accommodated to its reſpective inhabitants. 
£ Are not theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth con- 
$ tznding for? Does life appear miſerable, that gives 
< thee opportunities of earning ſuch a reward? Is 
« death to be feared, that will convey thee to ſo hap- 
« py an exiſtence ? think not man was made in vain, 
« who has ſuch an eternity reſerved for him. I gaz. 
ed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe happy iſlands. 
At length, ſaid I, ſhew me now, I beteech thee, 
«© the ſecrets that lie hid under thoſe dark clouds 
© which cover the ocean on the other ſide of the 
« rock of adamant. 'Fhe genius making me no an- 
© ſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to him a 
£ ſecond time, but I found that he had left me; I then 
« turned again to the viſion which I had been fo long 
« contemplating ; but inſtead of the rolling tide, the 
« arched bridge, and the happy iſlands, I faw no- 
© thing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, wit}: 
oxen, ſheep, and camels, grazing upon the fide: 
init 8 | 
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II is owing to pride, and a ſecret affectation of a 

certain ſelf-exiſtence, that the nobleſt motive for 
action, that ever was propoſed to man, is not ac- 
knowledged the glory and happineſs of their being. 
The heart is treacherous to itſelf, and we do not let 
our refle&ions go deep enough to receive religion 
as the moſt honourable incentive to' good and 
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worthy actions. It is our natural weakneſs to flat- 


ter ourſelves into a belief, that if we ſearch into 
our inmoſt thoughts, we find ourſelves wholly diſ- 


intereſted, and diveſted of any views ariſing from 


ſelf-love and vain- glory. But however, ſpirits of ſu- 


-perficial greatneſs may diſdain at. firſt fight to do 


any thing, but from a noble impulfe in themſelves, 
without any future regards in this or another being; 

upon itricker enquiry they will find, to act worthily, 
and expect to be rewarded only in another world, 1s 
as heroic a pitch of virtue as human nature can ar- 
tive at. If the tenor of our actions have any other 
motive than the defire to be pleaſing to the eye of 
the Deity, it will neceſſarily follow, that we muſt be 
more than men, if we are not too much exalted in 
proſperity, and deprefled in adverſity. But the 
Chriſtian world has a leader, the contemplation of 
whole life and ſufferings muſt adminiſter comfort in 
affliction, while the ſenſe of his power and omnipo- 
rence muſt give them humiliation in proſperity. 

It is owing to the forbidden and unlovely conſtraint 
with which men of -low- conceptions act when they 
think they conform themſelves to religion, as well as 
to the more odious conduct of hypocrites, that the 
word Chriflian does not carry with it at firſt view 
all that is great, worthy, friendly, generous and 
heroic. The man who ſuſpends his hopes of the re- 


ward of worthy actions till after death, who can be- 


itow unſeen, who can overlook hatred, do good to 
his flanderers, who can never be angry at his friend, 
never revengeful to his enemy, is certainly formed 
tor the benefit of ſociety: yet theſe are ſo far from 
herorc virtues, that they are but the ordinary duties 
of a Chriſtian. 

Wen a man with a ſteady faith looks back on 
ihe great cataſtrophe of this day, with what bleeding 
emotions of heart muſt he contemplate the life and 
tufferings of his Deliverer ? When his agonies occur. 
to him, how will he weep to reflect that he has _ 


zorgotten them for the glance of a wantop, for th 
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applauſe of a vain world, for an heap of — paſt 
picaſures, which are at preſent aching ſorrows * 

How pleafing is the contemplation of the lowly - 
lteps our almighty Leader took in conducting us 
to his heavenly manſions ! In plain and apt parable, 
ſimilitude and allegory, our great Maſter enforced 
the doctrine of our falvation ; but they of his ac- 
quaintance, inſtead of receiving what they could 
not oppoſe, were offended at the preſumption of 
being wiſer than they; they could not raiſe their 
little ideas above the conſideration of him, in thoſe 
circumſtances familiar to them; or conceive that he 
who appeared not more terrible or pompous, ſhould 
have any thing more exalted than*themſclves ; he, 
in that place, therefore, would not longer ine ffectu- 
ally exert a power which Was incapable of conquer- 
ing the prepoſſeſſious of their narrow and mean con- 
ceptions. | 

Multitudes followed him, and brought him the 
dumb, the blind, the ſick, and maimed ; whom, 
when their reader had macked, with a J life 
they ſaw, ſpoke, leaped, and ran. In affection to 
him, and admiration of his aCtions, the crowd could 
not leave him, but waited near him till they were 
almoſt as faint and helpleſs as others they brought 
for ſuccour. He had compaſſion on them, and by a 
miracle ſupplied their neceſſities. Oh! the ecſtatic 
entertainment, when they could behold their food 
immediately increaſe to the diftributer's hand, and 
ice their God in perſon tecding and refreſhing his 
creatures ! Oh, envied happineſs ! But why do I ſay 
envied ? as if our God did not ſtill precede over our 
temperate meals, cheartul hours, and innocent con- 
verfations. 

But though the ſacred ory is every where full of 
miracles not inferior to this ; ; and though in the midſt 
of thoſe acts of divinity he never gave the leaſt hint 
of 1 ceſign to become a ſecular prince, yet had not 
hitherto the apoſtles themſelves any other than hopes, 
of worldly power, preferment, riches, and pomp z 
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for Peter, upon an accident of ambition among the. 
apoſtles, hearing his maſter explain that his kingdom 
was not of this world, was ſo ſcandalized, that he, 
whom he had ſo long followed, ſhould ſuffer the ig- 
nominy, ſhame, and death which he foretold, that he 
took him aſide, and ſaid, Be it far from thee, Lord ; 
this ſhall nat be unto thee; for which he ſuffered a ſe- 
vere reprehenſion from his maſter, as having in his 
view the glory of man rather than of Gd. 
The great change of things began to draw near, 
when the Lord of nature thought fit, as a Saviour 
and Deliverer, to make his public entry into Jeru- 
ſalem with more than the power and joy, but none 
of the oſtentation and pomp of a triumph; he came 
humble, meek, and lowly: with an unfelt new ec- 


ſtacy, multitudes ſtrewed his way with garments 


and olive-branches, crying with loud gladnefs and 
acclamation, Haſannab to the Son of David ; Bleſſed ts 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord! At this great 
King's acceſſion to his throne, men were not enno- 
bled, but ſaved, crimes were not remitted, but fins for- 
given; he did not beſtow medals, honours, favours. 
but health, joy, ſight, ſpeech. The firſt object the 
blind ever ſaw, was the author of ſight: while the 
lame ran before, and the dumb repeated thehoſannah. 
Thus attended, he entered into his own houſe, the 
ſacred temple; and, by his divine authority, expelled 
traders and worldlings that profancd it; and thus did 
he for a time, uſe a great and deſpotic power, to let 
unbelievers underſtand, that it was not want of, but 
ſuperiority to all worldly dominion, that made him not 
exert it. But is this then the Saviour? is this the 
Deliverer ? ſhall this obſcure Nazarene command 
Ifrae), and fit on the throne of David? Their proud 
and diſdainful hearts, which were petrified with the 
love and pride of this world, were impregnable to the 
reception of ſo mean a benefactor, and were now e- 
nough exaſperated with benefits to conſpire his death. 
Our Lord was ſenſible of their defign, and prepared 
his difciples for it, by recounting to them now more 
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diſtinctly what ſhould befal him; but Peter, with an 
ungrounded reſolution, and, in a fluſh of temper, 
made a ſanguine proteſtation, that though all men 
ſhould be offended in him, yet would not he be of- 
fended. It was a great article of our Saviour's buſi- 
neſs in the world, to bring us to a ſenſe of our ina- 
bility (without God's aſſiſtance) to do any thing great 
or good ; he therefore told Peter, who thought ſo 
well of his courage and fidelity, that they would both 
fail him, and even he ſhould deny him thrice that 
very night. 

But what heart can conceive, what tongue can utter 
the ſequel * Who it that wonder buffetted, mock'd, and 
urn d? Ii hem do they drag like a felon * Whither do 
they carry my Lord, my King, my Saviour, and my 
God ? And will he die to expiate theſe very injuries? 
Ste where they have nailed the Lord and Giver of life ! 
How his wounds blacken, his body writhes, and heart 
| heaves with pity and with agony ! O Almighty Sufferer, 
lock down, lock down from thy triumphant infamy! Ly 
he inclines his head to his ſacred boſom! Hark he 
groans ! ſee, he expires ! The earth trembles, the tem- 
ple rends, the rocks burſt, the dead ariſe ; which are 
"the quick? which are the dead? Sure nature, all na. 
ture if departing with her Creator, 
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FROM 


Mus. ROWE's LETTERS, 
MORAL axp ENTERTAINING. 


— v—' 
LETTER I. 


% PILARIo, from the Dule of ek auritten on 
| | his Death-bed. | 


REZORE you receive this, my final ſtate will 
5 be determined by the Judge of all the earth; 

in a few days at moſt, perhaps in a few hours, the 
inevitable ſentence will be paſt, that ſhall raiſe me 
to the heights of happineſs or fink me to the depths 
of miſery. When you read theſe lines, I ſhall be ei- 
ther groaning under the agomes of abſolute deſpair, 
or triumphing in the fulneſs of joy. It is impol- 
ſible for me to expreſs the preſent diſpoſition of my 
ſoul, the vaſt uncertainty I am ſtruggling with; 
no words can paint the force and vivacity of my 
apprehenſions; every doubt wears the face of horror, 
and would perfectly overwhelm me, but for ſome 
faint beams of hope, which dart acroſs the tremen- 
duous gloom. What tongue can utter the anguith 
a ſoul ſuſpended between the extremes of infinite 
joy or eternal mifery ? I am throwing my laſt ſtake 
for eternity, and tremble and ſhudder for the impor- 
tant event. Good God! how have I employed my. 
Teif | what enchantment has held me! in what deli- 
rium has my life been palt ! what have I been doing ! 
while the ſun in its race, and the ſtars in their 
courſes, have lent their beams perhaps only to Iight 
me to perdition. I never waked till now. | have 
but juſt comn.enced the dignity of a rational being 
till this inſtant I had a wrong apprehenſion of every 
thing in nature; I have purſued ſhadows, entertain» - 
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myſelf with dreams; I have been treaſuring up duft, 


ſporting myſelf with the wind. I look back on my 
paſt life, and but for fome memorials of infamy and 
guilt, it is all a blank, a perfect vacancy. I might 
ve grazed with the beaſts of the field, or ſung with 
the winged inhabitants of the woods, to much better 
e N than any for which I have lived: and, oh ! 
ut for ſome faint hopes, a thouſand times more 
bleſſed had I been, to have ſlept with the clods of 
the valley, and never heard the almighty Fiat, nor 
waked into life at his command ! I never had a juſt 
_ apprehenſion of the ſolemnity of the part I am to 
act, till now. I have often met death inſulting on 
tm; hoſtile plain, and with a ſtupid boaſt defied his 
terrors; with a courage as brutal as that of thy war- 
like horſe, I have ruſhed into the battle, laughed at 
the glittering ſpear, and rejoiced at the ſound of the 
trumpet; nor had a thought of any ſtate beyond the 
rave, nor the great tribunal to. which J muſt have 
ph ſummoned z IIb 


Where all my ſecret guilt had been reveal'd ; 
Nor the minuteſt circumſtance conceal'd. 


It is this which arms death with all its terrors; elſe ! 
could ſtill mock at fear, and fmile in the face of the 
gloomy monarch. It 1s not giving up my bread, it 
is not being for ever inſenſible, is the thought at 
which I ſhrink : it is the terrible hereafter, the ſome- 


thing beyond the grave, at which I reco!!. _Thoſe. 


great realities, which in the hours of :airth and vani- 
ty, I have treated as phantoms, as the idle dreams of 
ſuperſtitious brains; theſe ſtart forth, and dare me 
now in their moſt terrible demonitration. My a- 
wakened conſcience fec!s fomething of that eternal 
vengeance I have often defied. To what height of 
madneſs is it poſſible for human nature to reach? 
What extravagance is it to jolt with death? to laugh 
at damnation? to ſport with eternal chains, and re- 
crete a jovial fancy with the ſcenes of infernal miſe- 
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Were there no impiety in this kind of mirth, it 
would be as ill-bred as to entertain a dying friend 
with the ſight of an harlequin, or the rehearſal of a 
farce. Every thing in nature ſeems to reproach this 
levity in human creatures; the whole creation but 
man, is ſerious : man, who, has the higheſt reaſon te 


be ſo, while he has affairs of infinite conſequence de- 


pending on his ſhort uncertain duration. Acondemned 
wreich may, with as good a grace go dancing to his 
execution, as the greateſt part of mankind, go 
on with ſuch a thoughtleſs gaiety to their graves. 
Oh, my Philario ! with what horror. do I recal theſe 
hours of vanity we have waſted together! Return ye 
loſt neglected moments! how ſhould I prize you 
above the eaſtern treaſures! Let me dwell with her- 
mits ; let me reſt on the cold earth; let me. converſe 
in cottages; may I but once more ſtand a candidate 
for an immortal crown, and have my probation tor 
celettial happineſs! Ye vain grandeurs of a court | 


ye founding titles and -periſhing riches! what do 


ye now fignify ! what conſolation, what relief can you 
give me] I have had a ſplendid paſſage to the grave; 
I die in Hate, and languiſh under a gilded canopy; I 
am expiring on ſoft and downy pillows, and am re- 
ſpecttully attended by my ſervants and phyſicians : my 
dependents ſigh, my ſiſters weep, my father bends 
beneath a load of years and grief; my lovely wife, 
pale and filent, conceals her inward anguiſh z my 
friend, the generous Pylades, who was as my own 
foul, ſuppreſſes his fighs, and leaves me to hide his 
ſecret grief. But, oh ! which of theſe will anſwer 
my ſummons at the high tribunal ? which of them 
will bail me from the s rreſt of death ? who will 


deſcend -into the dark priſon of the grave for me 


lere they all leave me, after having paid a ſew idle 
ceremonies to the breathleſs clay; which, perhaps, 
may lie repoſed in ſtate, while my ſoul, my only con- 
icious part, may ſtand trembling before my Judge. 
My afflicted friends, it is very probable, with great 


— 


ſolemnity will lay the ſenſeleſs corpſe in a ſtately mo- 
nument, inſcribed with 15 


| Hare lies the great—- 


But could the pale carcaſe ſpeak, it would ſoon reply; 


——Falſe marble, where ! = 
Nothing but poor and ſordid duſt lies here—Cowr. 


While ſome flattering panegyric, is pronounced at 
my interment, I may perhaps be hearing my juſt con. 
demnation at a ſuperior tribunal ; where an unerring 


verdict may ſentence me to everlaſting infamy. But 


I caſt myſelf on his abſolute mercy, thro? the infinite 
merits of the Redeemer of loſt mankind. Adieu, my 
dear Philario, till we meet in the world of ſpirits. 


LETTER IL 


To LEONORA. 


I HAVE been on the very borders of the grave, 

and have for ſeveral months, endured all the 
pains and languiſhments of a dangerous illneſs ; but 
it has pleaſed God to reſtore me to ſo tolerable a 
meaſure of health, that I am now able to think, and 
write again; and with what pleaſure do I feel myſelf 
once more at caſe | how ungrateful are the generality 
of mankind while they enjoy this bleſſing ! and how 
ſeldom, when they are well, do they reflect on the in- 
convenience and faintneſs, the wearineſs and pains, 
which attend a ſick bed! I never was ſenſible what I 
owed to God for my health, till I came to want it. 


While my blood flowed with an even uninterrupted 


courſe in its channel, and my arteries and finews were 
able to perform their ſeveral functions, I overlooked 
that mercy which had contrived them for theſe ope- 
rations 3 but as ſoon as they were obſtructed, I was 
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ſenſible of their value; and while I ſickened at the- 
ſight of my food, I envied the peaſant, whoſe health 
enabled him to earn his dinner with the ſweat of his 
brow ; and while I was in torment in a ſtately apart- 
ment, and reſtleſs on a bed of down, how joyfully 
would I have exchanged conditions with the hind, 
who, in a humble cottage, was fleeping on ſheaves 
of ſtraw ; how readily would I have parted with all 
the vanity of airy titles, all the advantages of riches 
and grandeur, to purchaſe health: health which gives 
reliſh to every enjoyment, and like the rays of hight 
diffuſes beauty upon every object. When I was ill 
the beauty of the creation was effaced to me; I found 
no longer harmony in the ſounds of muſic, nor joy 
while the ſun poured his meridian glory; but turned 
my eyes from the intolerable luſtre, and wiſhed for 
the ſhades of night to vail his radiance. I had no 
pleaſure in ſeeing every thing round me flouriſh, 
while I withered and decayed; thie birds that 
warbled near my window, ſeemed to ting my fune- 
ral dirge; and every fly that buzzed in my cham- 
ber, ſounded like an alarm to judgment. When 
night came I conſidered that probably I might ne- 
ver fee day-light again, till the morning of the re- 
ſurrection dawned upon the carth: and when I 
was drowſy and inclining to fleep, I imagined that 
I ſhould perhaps never wake, till I heard the voice 
of the archangel, and the ſound of the laſt trum- 
pet, nor lift up my head till I ſaw the Son of man 
coming in the clouds with power and great glory. 
This near proſpect of death and judgment has put 
the world and all its gaudy vanities into a juſt 
light, and has convinced me of the falſity of hu- 
man comforts: and I have reaſon to bleſs God, 
who has given me ſuch an opportunity of ſecing 
things as they really are, and by making me fen- 
fible of the ſmall conſolation that all the earth can 
afford in the time of illneſs, and at the hour of 
death, * directed my eyes and hopes to heaven, 
and made me know the value of thoſe hours which 
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were too often waſted in guilt or folly: and be- 
lieve me, Leonora, you will ſome time or other be 
ſenſible of this important truth. You are not more 
ſecure of years to come, than I appeared to be before 


this illneſs; and will find the ſplendor of a court, 


and all the flatteries of life, miſerable comforters 
upon a ſick-bed; the pleaſures of this world will 
withdraw, and nothing remain with you but a ſenſe 
of your paſt conduct; and when you find yourſelf 
ready to quit the ſtage, you will have no concern 
about any thing, but how you have acted your part. 


I am ſtill very weak, though perfectly at caſe, and I 


could be ſatisſied to remain fo always, rather than 
hazard being again a ſlave to my paſſions and plea- 
ſures. I am, with all imaginable ſincerity, 


Your moſt faithful friend, 
DIANA. 


LETTER m. 


To Lady SOPHIA, 
MapaM, 


II HEREVER I am, it will be a pleaſure to you, 

I am perſuaded, to know 1 have found a 
retreat entirely to my own ſatisfaction : the occaſion 
of my flight and concealment you are partly acquaint- 
ed with. I found my father inflexible in his reſo- 
lution of marrying me to a foreigner of great diſtinc- 


tion, one of his own principles, a bigotted Papiſt. 
My mother, you know, was a flriQt Proteſtant, and 


by her marriage articles had ſecured her own liberty, 


and that of educating her daughters in the ſame pro- 


feſſion. I was their only child, carefully inſtructed in 
thoſe ſacred truths, which, by the aſſiſtance of heaven, 
I never will renounce, but rather give up my title to all 
the dazzling advantages the world can tempt me with. 
It is tor this, I am a voluntary exile from my father's 
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houſe, who, after my mother's death, intrenched on 
my religious liberty, reſtrained me from the public 
worſhip, and forbid me reading my Bible. Theſe ſeve- 
rities, with the French match, he was treating for me, 
put me on the defperate adventure of privately quit- 
ting his family, and ſecuring my freedom in ſome 
humble diſguiſe. No perſon on earth was privy to my 
deſign, but a near relation of my mother's, a perſon 
of ſtrict honour and piety; who encouraged me to ſa- 
crifice every thing, rather than renounce my faith, or 
break my peace with heaven and my own conſcience; 
I got the habit of a country girl, and with this gen- 
tleman's aſſiſtance, was carried into one of the moſt 
fertile countries in England, till we came near a large 
farm-houſe, of which he had ſome knowledge, and 
there left me to make my own fortune. I went on 
with cautious ſteps, till I came to the entrance of a 
ſquare court, ſurrounded with a hedge of hawthorn - 
in its full bloom. Here L met the miſtreſs of the family; 
the appeared young, and in a clegqn modeſt dreſs, 
was perfectly agreeable ; there was ſomething in 
her aſpect ſo gentle and beneficent, that I could not 
help being intercited in her welfare, from the firſt 
moment I ſaw her. She was then dealing out the 
remains of a plentiful table to a company of indigent 
people, who, with lifted hands and grateful hearts, 
implored heaven to reward her in a thouſand blei- 
ſings. A very pretty boy and girl, with ſparkling 
eyes and roſy cheeks, ſtood hanging on her apron ; 
who, to mimic their mother, gave away all the little 
treaſure they had in their pockets to the beggars 
children; and then fell a crying, becauſe ſhe would 
not ſuffer them to pull off their own ſhags and ſtock- 
ings, to give to ſome that were barefooted. As ſoon 
as ſhe had diſmiſfſed her dependents, I offered my 
tervice, and told her the diſtrefſes to which I muſt be 
expoſed, if the refuſed me. She perceived my con- 
cern was unaffected, and fecing me young, with the 
bloom of health in my looks, the agreed to receive 
me into her ſervice. She then happened to want 
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ſervant, rather to ſhare with her in the management 

of a large family, than to be employed in 1 any qomeſtic 
drudgery. 

I knew not why, but ſhe ene pleaſed with me; 

and I with equal content entered my new ſtation, 


without any melancholy reviews of my paſt grandeur, 


the dignity of my birth, or the delicacy of my educa- 
tion. 'The glorious motives for which I had reſigned 
the ſplendid vanities of life, gave an unſpeakable ala- 


'crity to my mind, and filled it with that ineffable 


peace, which ſprings from conſcious virtue. 


Be theſe celeſtial conſolations mine, 
And I, the world, with all its pomp, reſign. 


| did not ſee my new maſter till the evening, when 
he came home with a train not of beaux and pow- 
dered footmen, but of induſtrious honeſt labourers ; 


ſome of his own houſhold, and others hired by the 


day, whom he punctually. pail aMthe cloſe of it, re- 
peating that rule of the ſacred fcripture, 7 bal: 
not ſleep with the wages of an hixeling. He is a very 
grave man, twicethe age of his wife, a perſon of great 
prudence and unblemiſh'd honeſty ; very hoſpitable 
to ſtrangers; as generous and compaſſionate to his 


ſervants ; country buſineſs is his great delight, in tlic 


management of which heaven has bleſſed him with 
- uninterrupted proſperity, and vaſt increaſe. The 
farm-houſe is indeed ſomething antique, but ſpacious 
and pleaſant; the country round about is all my maſ- 
ter's property; the ſnowy flocks are ranging on the 


hills, his grazing herds lowing thro” the plains ; the 


mountains are crowned with the great Creator's 
bounty, and the vallies made vocal with his praiſes. 
Theſe ſcenes of innocence and plenty bring back 
the patriarchal ages to my view, and give me a for: 
of pious pleaſure. Methinks! ſec the plains of Mamre, 
covered with the wealthy Hebrew's flocks and herds; 
or ſhifting the ſcene; for the fruitful fields of Haran, 
the deauteous Rachel following her e charg⸗ 
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ſeems to come in view; Boaz and his reapers ap- 
peared to my fancy in the jovial month of harveſt. 
In that chearful ſeaſon, here was no wild riot, no rude 
intemperance; nothing but harmleſs merriment ap- 
peared among any of my maſter's domeſtics: as ſoon 
as they enter his ſervice, he gives them a Bible and 
the Practice of Piety, with ſtrict orders that they ap- 
pear conſtantly on the .Lord's day at public worthip, 
unleſs they have ſuch an excuſe, as they dare carry 
to the laſt tribunal. It will not be incredible to one 
of your-piety, that I can make myſelf eaſy in a way 
of life ſo different from the gaieties of a court, to 
which I have been inured. I am not only eaſy, but 
really happy; my miſtreſs, who has a ſweetneſs of 
| temper not to be equalled, is fond of me, and leaves 
me not to be idle; but, which is much better, to 
chuſe my own employment. You know my ſta- 
ture 1s above the common height, and fince 1 came 
here, I am rather grown taller, and ſomewhat more 


plump, ſo that a little buſineſs does me no manner off 


harm. I have entirely put off the fine lady and all 
my court-airs. I have almoſt forgot I am an earls 
daughter, and ſhould ſtart at the ſound of lady 
Francis; inſtead of that I am plain Roſalinda, with- 
out any other appellation but what the gentle fwains, 
now and then, give me of handſome laſs, or a pro- 
per damſel, with which I am infinitely better pleaſed, 
than when I was called an' angel, a goddeſs, and im- 
piouſly addreſſed in the ſtrains of adoration. If ever 
| return to the modiſh world, I muſt learn to dance 
again, having almoſt forgot to make my honours. 1 
am not turned Quaker, but I have laid aſide all cere- 
mony, and call every body in the village by their 
_ Chriſtian names, except my maſter and miſtreſs, and 
the parſon of the pariſh, whom I cannot paſs by with- 
out telling you, he is a man of examplary piety, of 
univerſal charity, and a great bleſſing to this place. 
My diſtinction of being head-fervant, as it gives me 
a. pretence to be reſerved, ſo it frees me from any 
drudgery, but what is my own choice; the worſt of 
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which is bar? THE a long oaken table, that graccs the 
hall, and is kept as bright as a looking-glaſs. My 
Saturday's work is drefling ſour or five ſpacious chim- 
nies, with pionies, holly-oaks, or branches of bays. 
Some part of my time (and that the moſt delightful) 


is ſpent in rambling the fields with my maſter's child. 


ren, the pretty boy and girl I mentioned; while they 
are following their little ſports, I give up my thoughts 
to ſome innocent reverie, or pious meditation. To 
this the view of the fair creation invites me; here 
the preſent Deity ſeems to challenge a natural ho- 
mage, while he chears me in the glory of the fun, 


refreſhes me in the iragrant breeze, is beauty in the 


flowers of the field, and harmony in the nightingale 3 


voice. 
ROSALINDA. 


X ; 
LETTER IV. 
| Frem the ſame. 
YOUR advice, dear lady Sophia, is, without 


queſtion, well meant; but I dare not follow 


it: my father is fo far from relenting (I have had 


intelligence ſince I came here) that he has ſworn 
by all that is holy, unleſs I will marry count Alta- 
mont, and embrace the Romiſh religion, he will 
ſettle his whole eſtate on ſome monattery at his de- 
ceaſe. This was what I expected; and I am fure 
you will not perſuade me to renounce heaven, and 


damn myſelf, {or the ſordid purchale of cighty thou- 


ſand pounds; nor would you conſiderately adviſe 
me-to hazard a celeſtial advancement for a gilded 


coronet, or prefer the flattery-of miſtaken mortals to 


the approbation of angels. They have been witneſſes 
of my pious vows. and fhould I violate my faith, 
and turn apoſtate to heaven, thoſe minſters of light 
would bring in their awful evidence, and ſtand my 
accuſers at the laſt dreadful tribunal: and can you 


% 
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earneſt think is the effect of wiſdom and juſt reflec- 


tion to dare the menaces of divine juſtice, rather than 
incur my father's unmerited reſentment? Such I muſt 
term it, having found his affections entirely alienated 
before I left him: there is full evidence he was pleaſed 
with my flight, and takes no thought of making any 
enquiry about it. But heaven can witneſs with 
what reluctance I have torn myſelf from the fight of 


this unnatural parent; what anguiſh, what pangs of 


affection it coſt me! This was the moſt difficult 


part of my conqueſt ; the delicacy and ſoftneſs to 


which I had been inured, the eclat of birth: and 
quality, reputation and eſteem-of iny friends, I re- 
ſigned with ſome degree of fortitude: hut here nature 
with ſpecious arguments oppoſed, and had triumphed 
in my perdition, unaſſiſted by the ſacred oracles ; to 
them I applicd in this perplexity, and received aid 
from the heavenly illumination : here I found it by 
the eternal truth. determined, He that {wes father 
or mather more than me, is nat worthy of me. I wor- 
ſhipped, and obeyed the celeſtial dictates. - This was 
no raſh inconſiderate action, but the effect of reaſon 
and deſign; after having counted the coſt, I found 
the odds to be infinite; the damage was momentary, 
the recompenſe unlimited and immenſe. | 


. *Tis finiſh'd now, the great deciding part: 
The world's ſubdu'd, and heav'n his all my heart, 
Earth's gaudy ſthews, and pomp of courts adicu! 
For ever now I turn my cyes trom-you, 


What can the world, what can the artifice of hell 
propoſe to tempt me to relinquith my choice ! what 
could they lay in the balance againſt he toverceign 
good] what could they offer as an cquivalent to the 
favour of the infinite Divinity! whoſe 
the realms of joy, and fill the celeſtial inhabitants 
withunuttcrable ecſtaſy | —— Aſk thoſe happy ſpirits, 
who know what the light of his countenance iinports, 


what ſhould buy one moment's interval of their blifs. 


Aſk ſome radiant cherub, amidſt his flaming raptures, 
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at whta price he values bis enjoyments. And when 
they have named the purchaſe, earth and hell may 


try to balance my glorious expectations. 


Pleaſure would court in vain, and beauty ſmile, 


Slory iu vain my wiches would beguile; Cn Dae ln 


The perſecutor's rage I would not fear, 

Let death in ev'ry horrid form appear, 

And with his keeneſt darts my breaſt aſſail ! 

: When breath and ev'ry vital ſpring ſhall fail, 
This ſacred flame on brighter wings ſhall riſe, 

+ And, unextinguiſh'd, reach its native ſules. 


& thouſand times bleſſed be that propitious power, 
who from the plenitude of bliſs, and higheſt exalta- 
tion of glory, deſcended to low mortality; and by | | 
his own great example and ſufferings animated my 
breaſt with his divine fortitude, and marked a way to 


victory and immortal honour. How ſincerely I have 


followed the heavenly illumination, my witneſs is 
within, and my record on high. My father, I knowis, 


1nexorable, and has cut me off from his paternal care; 


and all the privileges of my birth: but while I look © 
forward to the bright recompence prepared for ſuf- 


fering virtue, this loſs fits lightly on my ſoul. But 
friendſhip with a ſtronger force detains me; here my 
ſoul is in ſuſpence.—Dear lady Sophia, how fhall I 


ſpeak my laſt adieu ! feel the pangs of ſeparation, 
in anguiſh beyond all the emphaſis of human learn- 


ing to utter.—Adien ve muſt meet no more, till 
the courſe of nature is diſſolved, and the ſun has 
meaſured his laſt radiant circle round the ſkies. 


ROSALINDA. 
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| From MELINDS: © 
_ My dear ORtaNk,, © ay 
I Told you before I left my brdther's houſe, that 
you ſhoutd hear from me as ſoon as I, was ſet- 
tled; and that I would inform you of the reaſon of 
my flight; you have too much candour and cha- 
rity to judge Harſlily of my proceedings; which, 
could you ſee my heart, you would rather pity, than 
tondemn me for. You have often, within theſe two 
laſt years, obſerved an alteration in my temper and 
perſon, I am no more the ſprightly florid creature, 
that you uſed to call the emblem of health and chear- 
fulneſs; you ſaw the change, but did not gueſs the 
eauſe was a ſecret hopeleſs paſſion. I was in a public 
aſſembly. I ſaw there one of the moſt agreeable per- 
ſons in the world; his dreſs, his behaviour, every 
thing was graceful and eaſy; his aſpect wore the viſi- 
ble character of fortltude and virtue. As he went 
out, he made way for me through the crowd; but 1 
never after ſaw him in any public place, nor knew - 
who or what he was. However, he made an impreſ- 
ſion on my thoughts, which had ſoon a very happy + 
effect. I grew weary of the noiſy tumultuous way 
of living in my brother's houſe; and refuſed ſharing 
in the conſtant round of diverſions that my ſiſter 
loved; aſſemblies, balls, gaming, and all ſorts of riot 
atid licentiouſneſs: I never indeed approved tbeſe en- 
tertainments, and was always uneaſy without know- 
ing how to make myſelf otherwiſe. The paths to 
happineſs, that religion propoſed, I was as ignorant 
of as the ſavage Americans, in their native groves. 
Dumain, who married my ſiſter, was a profeſſed 
libertine; my parents left me very young to their 
care, my ſiſter being many years older than I am : 
and if my god-fathers and god-mothers, inſtead of 
renouncing the pomps and vanities of this world 
for me in baptiſm, bad ſolemnly vowed I ſhould 
N 2 
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be bred in the midſt of thoſe ſnares and ſeducing 
temptations, they could not more effectually have 
diſcharged their truſt, than by placing me in this fa- 
mily, whoſe Sunday's amuſement was cards; for we | 
never went to church, unleſs in a frolic, to ſpend an 
idle hour in whiſpering or laughing. However, my 
guardian angel did not quit his charge ; but, by the 
impreſſion of a virtuous paſſion, fortified my ſoul 

from every looſe inclination. I fled diverſions, grew 
fond of retirement; this ſoon gave me a habit of 
thinking : it I had now any ſchemes of happineſs, 
they were all in ſome future life beyond the grave : 
hut my notions were clouded and imperfect. I be- 
lieved there was a God, and the reproaches of my 
own reaſon taught me to fear him ; but I had never. 
looked into the Bible, fince I learned to read, and 
was as ignorant of Chriſtianity as a young Hottentot, 
| bred in a cave: my penſive temper now detęſted va- 
nity in every appearance; plays and novels no more 
diverted me: but wanting ſomething to read, I ſaw 
a Bible in the room where my ſiſter's woman lay, and 
opening it, my attention was immediately engaged. 
The hiſtory was new to me; I carried it to my cham- 
ber, but how was 1 ſurprized, to find the life and pre- 
cepts of the great Founder of the Chriſtian faith, ſo 
different from the manners and principles of thoſe 
who aſſume that ſacred profeflion! I found myſelf 
in the flowery paths of ruin, nor knew how tg extri- 
cate myſelf from the fatal ſnare: this was the ſecret 
language of my foul, to that inviſible power which 
knew uts ſincerity ; 
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Thon. Ruler of the ſky, almighty name, 

Whoſe piercing eye diſcerns my 11ſ114g thoughts, 
Ere they ze form'd within my anxiors breaſt ; 
hon ſceſt my foul ſtruggliog to break the bands, 
Which thus detain ber captive to the earth: { 
Thau ſceſi how vain'y ſhe weuld {ar on high, | 
Paſſi n and pleaſute clog her downy wing, N | 
Prevent ler flight and fink her to the duſt: 
There low ſhe lies, and trembling begs thy aid, . 
Couſcivus how impotent ſhe is without thee, 
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My ſiſter ſoon perceived the alteration of my 
temper, and uſed- all her art to engage me in ſome 
criminal diverfion : but in vain, for I was ſick, and 
tired of theſe extravagancies. But what could 1 do? 
my fortune was loſt in the South Sea ; I was depen- 
dant on Dumain's and my ſiſter's charity: and, to 
heighten my diſtreſs, I was importuned by my lord 
— to yield to his criminal paſſion. At this pro- 
poſal I ſtarted with horror, but could not ſhun him, 
without quitting this diſorderly family; which re- 
ſolved to do, and caſt myſelf on the protection of hea- 
ven. I left my brother's houſe juſt after dinner, and 
went in a hackney coach to a woman in the city who 
had been my nurſe; I engaged her to ſecrecy, and 
got her to enquire for a place in ſome merchant's 
family: the ſoon ſucceeded,and introduced me to the 
wife of an Eaſt India merchant, who lived in great 
ſplendor. 'My buſineſs was to wait upon her in the 
ſtation of a chambermaid : ſhe was very handſome, 
modeſt, and unatfected; the orders of the family were 
ſo regular and peaceful, ſo perfectly the reverſe of 
my brother's, that I thought myſelf in another world, 
and among a new ſet of beings; temperance and ſo- 
briety reigned amidſt the height of plenty and libera- 
lity. The rooms were noble, and furniſhed with all 
the riches of the Indian world, and looked like the 


palace of ſome eaſtern monarch. I found myſelf 


perfectly at eaſe; dreſſing my miſtreſs was all I had 


to do, which was a very agreeable employment, and 
ſoon diſpatched : ſhe had ſomething ſo genteel in her 


manner, that every thing looked graceful and be- 


coming on her, and coſt but little trouble to make it 


ft well. Her converſation was innocent and in- 
ſtructive; her hours ſpent in reading, or ſome little 

| amuſement with the needle, without che leaſt incli- 
nation to rambling after balls or maſquerades. I ſpent 
two or three weeks in this regular manner, my mi- 
ſtreſs treating me almoſt on a level. I had not ſeen 
my maſter, who now returned from his country-houſe; 
but my dear Oriana, think what was my affliction, 
N 3 
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when 1 difcovered he wh the ſame lovely yoath I 


had ſeen in the aſſembly: As ſoon as he ſaw me, he 
turned red as crimſon, and I pale as aſhes :* he paſ- 


ſed by me, and went immediately into my miſtreſs's | 
room. It was almoſt two years ſince I had ſeen him, 


And had ſome hopes | was forgot; however, l reſolved 


to quit the family, if I found he knew. me, or that 


my friendſhiꝑ for his wife did not extinguiſh my paſ- 


10n.— On my maſter's. part I found reaſon 40 be 
.eaſy; I hardly ever ſaw him; he was either at the 


exchange, or when at home engaged in a ſeries of 


| beneficent actions. His wealth was immenſe, which 
he diſperſed with an unequalled generoſity; he aſ- 
ſiſted haneſt traders that had but a ſmall ſtock, 


paid the debts of priſoners, relieved the widow, and | 
redreſſed the injured and oppreſſed; this was his 
every day's buſineſs, which yet never intrenched on 
his hours of devotion in public or private. I now | 


grew eaſy; a man of his character was not like to 
indulge a guilty flame in his own breaſt, or to flatter 


it in mine; beſides, his abſence would ſoon relieye | 


me, for he intended to goto the Indies with the fleet, 
which was to ſail within a month. The time was now 


expired; the day before he went his voyage, after 


he had been an hour with my miſtreſs in ſome pri- 
vate converſation, he left her, and came directly in- 
to my room, with ſuch an air af benignity in his 
face, as ſome heavenly miniſter would wear, who 
brough: a meſſage of peace. He began: You will 
be ſurprized, Madam, to find I know your family, 
and the rraſon you have put yourſelf into the pro- 
* reclion of mine: the firſt fight | had of you in yb- 
lic, made an impreſſion, which was never effaced, 
„till | gave my vows to the beſtſof wives; tis with 
« ſome confuſion IL own the wrong I did your virtue, 
4 when I tell you nothing ſhould have prevented my 
© purſuit of the paſſion you firſt raiſed, but the ſcan- 
dal of the houſe you were in, which was fo extra- 


vagant, that it forbade me ever thinking of you: « 


* but 1 now do vou entire juſtige, and admire tha: 


— 
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triumph of honour, that put you in a ſtation'fo 


low, to ſecure yourſelf from the temptation of re- 
« turning to your brother. I have left you ten thou- 


* ſand pounds in bank bills, and have told your caſe 


5. (as I had it from the woman who nurſed you) to 
« my wife, who has all the virtues that ever adorn- 


ed the ſex; the yielded to this propoſal with great 


4 tranſport, and waits while I am gone to deliver 
« the bills. He faid this, and left me without time 
or language to ſpeak my gratitude. My miſtreſs im- 
mediately came into the chamber, with goodneſs in 
her eyes, and gave me the bapk bills with a grace, 


which only virtue can ſtamp on human actions. She 


prevented' my thanks, by making an apology for her 
ignorance of my quality, aſſuring me the houſe was 
entirely at my conimand: and that the hopes of my 
ſtaying with her, was the greateſt ſatisfaction ſhe 
propoſed in her dear Henry's abſence. I could not 
poſſibly diſcover my ſenſe of this ſurprizing benefit 
by all the force of langyage. My filence, and the 
tenderneſs into which the ſaw my ſoul melted, was 
the only evidence of gratitude I could give. In the 
morning, When eyery thing was ready for the part- 
ing of the Eaſt India fleet, my generous benefactor 
came into his wite's chamber to take his laſt adieu: 
I was with her, endeavouring to give that conſola- 
tion myſelf wanted; her grief drew ſome reluctant 
tears from him, while he endeavoured to conceal the 
inward anguiſh; the hero and the lover appeared in 
his behaviour; and when, to excuſe the intemperance 
of her ſorrow, his wife urged the danger of the ſeas, 
and the rage of barbarous nations on the ſhore; I 
thall neyer forget with what an air of greatneſs he 
replied, I fear God and have uo ther fear. Thus un- 
daunted would the god-like man have appeared, had 
he fern the ſtars falling from their orbs, and heard 
the ſound of the laſt thunders. When he had, with 
an apparent regret, freed himſelf from the embraces 
of his wife, with a look of compaſſton, like that of 
{ame pitying angel, he we me farewel. His domeſtig: 
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ere loſt in grief; the paſſage from his houſe was 
crowded with his grateful dependants, whoſe wrongs 
or neceſſities had been redreſſed by him. A thouſand 
ardent prayers for his proſperity reached the ſkies, 

and gained the divine aſſent ;while he haſted through 
the admiring throng, diſtreſſed with the popular ap- 

plauſe. How poor a figure is that of a libertine in 
his molt glittering heights of vanity, compared to this 
great man, wio has ſo early begun his race of glory, 
and is in the very bloom of youth, mature in every vir- 
tuc ! Inſtead of paſſing his hours in a train of idle a- 
muſements, the gay part of his life is devoted to hea- 
ven and the public welfare You know where to find 


Your humble ſervant, 


' MELINDA, 
—— OT ener — 
LETTER VI. 
FROM 4 


An Engl Merchant, to his Friend VALERIVUsõV. 


ABI at laſt ſafely arrived in Holland, ant have | 


J. taken the firſt opportunity to give you a relation 
ol the adventures that. detained me fo long in foreign 
countries. In my return from the Indies, I had fome 
aiFairs with a Spaniſh merchant, which, while I was 
managing in one of their fea-ports, there came in a 
Zpaniſh corſair, who had taken a rich 'Parkith prize, 
with ſeveral Turks and Moors pritoners, whom he 
oXered to ſale as ſlaves: I never had any traffic of 
this kind from any view of intereſt ; but from a mo- 
tive of compaſſion I had purchaſed liberty for many a 
miſerable wretch, to whom 1 gave freedom the mo- 
ment 1 paid his ranfom. Among the captives new!y 
taken, there was one diſtinguithed by the richneſs of 
his habit, and more by the gracefulneſs of his port; 
he drew all my attention, of which he appeared fen- 
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fible, and ſtill directed his looks to me: our ſouls 
ſeemed to greet one another, as if their intimacy 
had been of a long ſtanding, and commenced in 
ſome pre- exiſtent period. There was ſomething in 
the air of this young ſtranger ſuperior to adverſity, 
and yet ſenſible of the preſent difadvantage of his 
fate; while | felt for him an emotion, loft as the 
ties of nature, and could not but impute it to the ſe- 
cret imprefiion of ſome intelligent power, which was 
leading we to a height of generotity beyond my own 
intention; and by an impulſe of virtue on my foul, 
directing it to the accompliſhment of ſome diſtant 
and unknown deſign of providence : the heavenly 


inſtigation came with a prevailing force, and I could 


not but obcy its dictates. The price ſet on this cap- 
tive was extravagantly high, and ſuch as would be 
a vaſt diſadvantage to my preſent affairs to part 
with: however, 1 liſtened to the gentle monitor 
within, and paid the corfair his full demand. As 
ſoon as I had conducted the youth to my lodgings, 
1 told him he was from that moment free; the 
—— I had paid was for his frieadſhip and liberty. 
Then you have confined me, replied the gentle 
© ſtranger, by the moſt laſting engagements ; 1 
might haye broken through any other reſtraint, but 
I am now your voluntary ſlave, and dare truſt 
© you with a ſecret, yet unknown to the Spaniards, 
My name is Orramel, the fon of a wealthy Baffa 
in Conſtantinople, and you may demand what 
* you will for my ranſom.” * You will ſoon be 
convinced, ſaid I, there was no mercenary inten- 
tion in this action; the amity I have for you is 
noble and diſintereſted; it was kindled by a cele- 
F ſtial ſpark, an emanation from the divine clemen- 
cy. and terminates in nothing below your im- 
mortal happineſs; and were you now inclined to 
© examine thoſe facred truths which would lead 
© you to that felicity, and to ſhñare my fortune in 
© a free and happy nation, the wealth of the 
1 "page ſhould not buy you from my affections: 
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E. but if; it is your choice to return to the cuſtomis 
* and religion of your country, you are abſolutely 
free, without attending any terms for your re- 
© leaſe. With a friendly but dejected look, he 
told me it was impoſſible for him to diſpenſe with 
his filial obligations to an indulgent parent, but he 
Poſitively refuſed his freedom, till he bad given in- 
telligence, and received an anſwer from his father; 
which he ſoon had with a carte blanche to me, 
on which I might make my qwn demands for his 
ſon's ranſom. - | returned it with no other terms, 
but the Hberty of all the Chriſtian ſlaves he had in 
his poſſeflion; hoping by this diſintereſted conduct 
40 leave a conviction on the mind of my young 
friend in favour” of Chriſtianity. It was ſome 
months after he was gone, before I could finiſh my 
negociations in Spain: but, as ſoon as they were 
diſpatched, I embarked for Holland. We had not 
been a week at ſea, before the ſhip was taken by a 
'Curkith pirate, and all the men in it carried to Con- 
ſtantinople, to be ſold as ſlaves; my lot fell to a maſ- 
ter from whom I was like to find moſt. barbarous 
treatment; however, i was reſolved to endure my 
bondage, till I could give intelligence to my friends 
in England to procure my ranſom; for I was fixed 
to this, that no hardſhiip ſhould reduce me to give 
Orramel an account of my diſtreſs, till I was again in 
circumſtances not to need his kindneſs, nor expect a 
retaliation of my own. But heaven had kinder i 
tentions by bringin me into this adverſity, nor wi 
me long without re reſs. As I was talking in a pub- 
lic place te one of my fellow {laves, Orramel came 
by; he pafled beyond me, but inſtantly returning, 
looked on re with great attention, till ſome melting 
forrow dropped from his eyes: when making en- 
viry of ſome that were near, to whom I belonged, 
Without ſpeaking a word to nie, he flew co my new 
 maſicr, paid his demand for my ranſom, and imme- 
diately conducted me ty bis houſe, where he wel 
oy med : ne with the warmeſt marks of atfettion;. he 
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ſpoke he pauſed =—ant was in the greateſt per- 
plexity to find language ſuitable to the ſentiments of 
is ſoul; “ My brother! faid he, my friend! — or 
if there are more facred ties in nature or virtue, 
let me call Jo by ſome 1 appellat ion: we are 
4% now united by the bands of celeſtial amity, one ju 
te the ſame holy faith, and hopes of a glorious im- 
« mortality. Your charity reſcued me from worſe 
than Spaniſh ſlavery, from the bondage of vice and 
' ſuperſtition; your conduct baniſhed my prezudicgs 
to the Chriſtian name, and made way for the en- 
« trance of thoſe heavenly truths, to which I now aſ- 
« ſent. But this is a ſecret even to my own domeſ- 
* tics, and whether ſuch a caution is criminal, I am 
not yet able to determine.“ With what rapture 
what attention did I liſten to this language! | bleſſed 
the accents that told me my friend, my Orramel, had 
embraced the Chriſtian faith: an angel's fong would 
have been leſs melodious; I looked upward, and, 
with a grateful elevation of mind, gave the glory to 
the ſupreme diſpoſer of all human events. The ik 
luſtrious Orramel made it his joy, his ſtudy, to evi- 
dence his affection: he told me his father died fince 
we parted in Spain, and that he had left five daugh- 
ters, which he had by ſeveral of his wives: he of- 
fered me the chcice of his ſiſters, if I had any 
thoughts of marriage, and prowiſed a- dowry with 
her to my own content. One of them, he ſaid; was 
privately bred a Chriſtian, by her mother, a beauti- 
ful woman of Armenia: I was pleaſed with the pro- 
poſal, and impat ient to ſee my fair miſtrefs. In the 
mean time he made me a preſent of ſeveral rich ha- 
bits and two negroes to attend me. The pext day 
he conducted me to a fair ſummer-houſe, -whither 
he ſent for his ſiſters; who were all ſo handſome, 
that I was diſtreſſed with my own liberty, nor knew 
where to chuſe, had not a principle of piety deter- 
mined me to the young Armenian; who wzs not ſu- 
perior in beauty to the reſt, but there was a decorum 
in her behaviour, which the others wantek ſhe he.! 
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more of the modeſty and politeneſs of the European 
vVvVomen, to whom you know I was always partial: 
j my choice was fixed, and the more converfed with 
my fair miſtreſs, the more reaſon I found to approve 

it. We were privately married by a chaplain belong. 
ing to the Britiſh envoy. My generous friend gave 
ber a fortune which abundantly paid all my loſſes; 

j and after a proſperous voyage, I am ſafely landed in 
{ Holland. I have ſent you this relation as a memorial 
of my gratitude to heaven, whoſe clemency has re- 
turned me more than meaſure for meaſure, and largely 
recompenſed that liberality it firſt inſpired. Adieu. 
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Romulus, the feunder of Rome, after building the city, re- 
- ſolved to ſubnut the form of its government to the choice 
of 4 he ' people ; and therefore, calling the citizens tage- 
\ ther, he harangued them thus: 7 
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1 F all the ſtrength of cities lay in the height of their 
ramparts, or the depth of their ditches, we ſhould 
have great reaſon to be in fear for that which we 
have now built, Are there in reality any walls too 
high to be ſcaled by a valiant enemy ? And of what 
ule are-ramparts in inteſtine diviſions ? They may 
ſerve for a defence againſt ſudden incurſions from + 
abroad; but it is by courage and prudence chiefly, 
that the - invations of foreign enemies are repelled ; z 
and by unanimity, ſobriety and juſtice, that domeſ- N 
tic ſeditions are prevented. Cities, fortified by the N 
. ſtrongeſt bulwarks, have often been ſeen to yield to 
force from without, or tumults from within. An 
- exact military diſcipline; and a ſteady obſervance of 
civil polity, are the ſureſt barriers againſt theſe evils, 
But there is ſtill another point of great importance 
to be conſidered. The proſperity of ſome riſing 
colonies, and the f. ruin of others, have in a | 
great meaſure been oWhng to their form of govern- | 
ment. Was there Lut on manner of ruling ſtates and 
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cities that could make you happy, the choice would 


not be difficult, but I have learnt, that of the various 
forms of government among the Greeks and Barba- 
riaus, there are three which are highly extolled by 
thoſe who have experienced them: and yet that no 

one of thoſe is in all reſpects perfect; but cach of 
them has ſome innate and incurable defect. Chuſe 
you then in what manner this city ſhall be governed. 
Shall it be by one man? ſhall it be by ſelect number. 
of the wiſeſt among you? or ſhall the legiſlate power 
be in the people? as for me I ſhall ſubmit to what- 
ever form of adminiſtration you thall pleaſe to eſta- 

bliſh. As I think myſelf not unworthy to command: 

ſo neither am I unwilling to obey. Your having 
choſen me to be the leader of this colony, and your 
calling the city after my name, are honours ſufficient 
to content me; honours of which, living or dead, I 
can never be deprived. 


While Quinctius Capitolinus, and Agrippa Furius were 
conſuls at Rome, the differences betwixt the ſenate 
and people ran fo high, that the Aiqui and Velſci, tak- 
ing advantage of their intefline diſorders, ravaged the 

country to the very gates of Rome, and the tribunes of 
the people forbade the neceſary levies of troops to oppoſe 
them. Quinctius, a ſenator of great reputation, well 
beloved, and now in his fourth conſulate, gat the better 
of this oppoſition by the following ſpeech : 


+ HOUCH I am not conſcious, 0 Romans, of : 


any crime by me committed, it is yet with the 
utmoſt ſhame and confuſion that I appear in your 
aſſembly. You have ſeen it. —Polterity will know it. 
—ln the fourth conſulſhip of Titus Quinctius, the. 
Æqui and Volſci(ſcarce a match for the Hernicialone) 
came in arms to the very gates of Rome, and went 
away unchaſtiſed! The courſe of our manners indeed, 
and the ſtare of our affairs have long been ſuch, 
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that T had no reaſon to e muchi good; dut 
o great an ignominy 
vould have befallen me this year, I would, by death. 
or baniſhment if all other means had failed, habe 


could I have imagined, that 


avoided the ſtation T am now in. What! might 
Rome then have been taken, if thoſe men who were 


at our gates had not wanted courage for the attempt! 
Rome taken while J was conſul l Of honours I had 


ſufficient - of life enough, —more than enough, —I 
ſhould have died in my third conſulate. But wbo 
are they, that our daſtardly enemies thus deſpiſe! 


aw. 


The conluls, or you Romans ! If we are in the fault, 


depoſe us, or puniſh us yet more ſeverely. If you 


ere to blame, may neither God nor man puniſh yout 


faults | only may you repent. No, Romans, the confi- 
dence of our enemies is not owing to their courage, 


or to their belief of your cowardice. They have been 


too often vonquiſhed, not to know both themſelves 


and you. Diſcord, diſcord is the ruin of this city. 
The eternal diſputes between the ſenate and the peo- 


ple are the ſole cauſe of our misfortunes. While 


we ſet no bounds to our domination, nor you to your 
liberty: while you impatiently endure patritian ma- 
giſtrates, and we plebeian, our enemies take heart, 
grow elated and preſumptuous. In the name of the 
immortal gods, what is it, Romans, you would have? 
Jou deſired tribunes, for the ſake of peace we granted 


them. You were eager to have decemvirs, we con- 
jented to their creation. You grew weary of theſe 


decemvirs, we obliged them to abdicate. Your ha- 
tred purſued them when reduced to private men; 


and we ſuffered you to put to death, or baniſh patri- 


cians of the ſirſt rank in the republic. You infiſted 


upon the reſtoration of the tribuneſhip, we yielded; 


we quietly ſaw conſuls of your faction elected. You 


have the protection of your tribunes, and the privi- 
lege of appeal z the patricians are ſubjected to the 


decrees of the commons. Under pretence of equal 


and impartial laws, you have invaded our rights, and 
ive have ſuffered it, and we (till ſuffer it.-— When 
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ſhalt we ſee an end of diſcord when fall we have 

one intereſt and one common country? Vietorious - 
and triumphant, you ſhow lefs temperthan we under 
defeat. When you are to contend with us you ſeize» 
the Aventine hill, you can poſſeſs yourſelves of the 


Mons Secers o*: 07 bs ard 112: r 51:58 q 
The enemy is at our gates, Æſquiline is near” 1 
being taken, and nobody ſtirs to hinder it. But " 


againſt us you are valiant, againſt us you can arm | 
with diligence. ' Come on then, befiege the ſenate- 8. 
houſe, make a camp of the Forum, fill the jails | 
with our nobles, and when you have atchieved 4 
theſe glorious exploits, then at laſt fally out at the 1 
AÆſquiline gate, with the fame fierce fpirits againſt Rb; 
the enemy. Does your reſolution fail you for this ? 
go then, and behold from your walls, your lands ra- 
vaged, your houſes plundered and in flames, the 
whole country laid wafte with fire and ſword. Have 
you apy thing here to repair theſe damages? Will the - 

tribunes make up your lofles to you? they'll give you 

words as many as you pleafe; bring impeachments in 
abundance againft the prime men of the ſtate; heap © 
laws upon laws; afſemblies you ſhall have without 
end. But will any of you return the richer from 

| theſe affemblies'? Extinguiſh, O Romans, thoſe fatal 
divifions; generouſly break this curſed inchant ment, 
which keeps you buried in a ſcandalous inaction. 
Open your eyes, and conſider the management ofthofe ' 
ambitions men, who, to make themfelves powerful in 
their party, ſtudy nothing but how they may foment 
divifions in the commonwealth. 15 ä 

If you can but ſummon up your former courage, if 

yon will now march out of Rome with your conſuls, 
there is no puniſhment you can inflict, which | will 
not ſubmit to, if I dv not in a few days drive thofe | 
pillagers out of your territory. This terror of war 
(with which you ſeem ſo grievouſſyſtruck) ſhallquick- 
ly be removed from Rome to their own cities. 
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The' Tarentines having a quarrel with the Romans, y. 
the aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, defeated the 
Roman army. Upon this Habritius, with tu they 
Roman ſenators, is ſent. to treat with Pyrrhus about 
an exchange of priſoners. he king being informed of | 
the great abilities, and great poverty of Habritiug, 
hinted in a private converſation with him, the unſuit- 
ableneſs of ſuch poverty to ſuch merit, and that, if he 
<vould affujt bim to negociate an honourable peace for the 
Tarentiues, he would beſtow ſuch riches uþpgn him, as 
ſhould put him, at leaſt, upon an equality with the gt 
opulent nobles of Rome. 1 be anſwer of Habritius was £ 
as fellows : 2 


. 


n 


N A to my poverty, you have, indeed, Sir, been | 
1 Þ rightly inior med. My whole eſtate conſiſts in 
a houſe of but mean appearance, and a little fpot of | 
ground; from which, by my own labour, I draw my 
ſupport. But if, by any means, you have been per-“ 
ſuaded to think that this poverty makes me leſs con- 
ſidered in my country, or in any degree unhappy, Þ 
vou are cutirely deceived. I have no reaſon to com- 
plain of fortune; ſhe ſupplies me with all that nature] 
requires; and it I am without ſuperfluities, I am alſof 
free from the deſire of them. With theſe, I confeſs, Þ 


FE i 

I ſhould be more able to ſuccour the neceſſitous, the}: N 
only advantage for which the wealthy are to be en- P 

. ; bes mM N 
viedz but as ſmall as my poſſeſſions are, I can ſtill 
contribute ſomething to the ſupport of the ſtate, aud b 
the aſſiſtance of my friends. With regard to he * 
nours, my country places me, poor as | am, upon 4 | 
Ci 


-Jevel with the richeſt : for Rome knows no qualif:- 
cations for great employments, but virtucand ability K 
She appoints me to officiate in the moſt auguſt cere-P 
monies of religion; ſhe intruſts me with the cou, 
mand of her armies; ſhe conſides to my care th 
molt important negociations. My poverty docs no 
leſſen the weight and influence of my counſels inthq 
ſcnate; the Roman people honour me for that ver! 
poverty, which you conſider as a diſgrace: they knov 
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the many opportunities I had in war to enrich myſelt, 
without centure z they are convinced of my diſintereſ- 
ted zeal for their proſperity z and if I have any thing 


to complain of in the return they make me, It is only 


the excels of their applauſe, What value then can 1 
put upon your gold and ſilver? What king can add 
any thing to my fortune! always attentive to ducharge 
the duties incumbent on me: I have a mind free trom 
Gelf-reproach, and 1 have au Hangſt fame. 


THE 
SECOND OLYNTHIAN 
| 0 F Tr 


-DEMOSTHENES. 


TRANSLATED BY, LORD LANSDOIWNE. 


WH EN I compare, Athenians, the ſpeeches of 

ſome amongſt us with their actions, I am at a 
lofs to reconcile what I fee, with what I hear. Their 
proteſtations are full of zeal againſt the public enemy, 
but their meaſures are ſo inconſiſtent, that all their 
profeſlions become ſuſpected. By confounding you 
with variety of projects, they perplex your reſolutions, 
and lead you from executing what is in your power, 
by engaging you in ſchemes not reducible to practice. 
"Dis true, there was a time, when we were powertul 
enough, not only to defend our own borders, and 
protect our allies, but even to invade Philip in his own 
dominions. Yes, Athenians, there was ſuch a juncture, 
I remember it well, but by negle& of proper opportu- 
Lities, We are no longer in a lituation to be invaders 
it will be well for us if we can provide for our own de- 
tence, and our allies. This is the preſent point to be 
ſettled; we can look no fürther 4s circumſtances now 
ſtand; it is in vain to form projects of greater conſe- 
quence. Ja the end we may hope to humble cur ens- 

() 
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my; but in order to arrive at a happy end, we muſt 
fix a wiſe beginning. Never did any conjuncture re- 
quire ſo much prudence as this; however, I thould 
not deſpair of ſeaſonable remedies, had I the art to pre- 
vail with you to be unanimous in right meaſures. The 
opportunities which have 1o frequently eſcaped us, 
have not been loſt through ignorance or want of 
judgment, but through negligence or treachery. _ 
If I aſſume at this time a more than ordinary liber- 
ty of ſpeech, I conjure you to ſuffer patiently, thoſz 
truths, which have no other end but your own good : 
you have too many reaſons to be ſenſible kow much 
you have ſuffered by hearkening to fycophants. [ 
mall therefore be plain in laying before you the 
grounds of paſt miſcarriages, in-: order to correct you 
in your future conduct. You may remember, for it 
is not above three or four years, fince we had the new 
of Philip's laying ſiege to the fortreſs of Juno in 
Thrace; it was, as I think, in October we received 


this intelligence, we voted an immediate ſupply ot 


threeſcore talents, forty men of war were ordered to 


ſea 3 and ſo zealous we were, that preferring the ne- 


ceſſities of ſtate to our very laws; our citizens above 
the age of five and forty ycars were commanded to 
ſerve. What followed? a whole year was ſpent idly, 
without any thing done; and it was but in the third 
month of the following year, a little after the ccle— 
bration of the feaſt of Ceres, that Charidemus 14: 
fail, furniſhed with no more than five talents, and 
ten gallies not half mann'd.” | | 

A rumour was ſpread that Philip was ſick; that 
xumour was followed by another, that Philip was dead; 
and then, as if all danger died with him, you dropped 
vour preparations : whereas then, then was your 
time to puſh and be active; then was your time to 
iccurc yourlelves and confound him at once. Had 
your reſolutions, taken with ſo much heat, been as 
warmly ſeconded by action, you had then been as ter- 
rible to Philip, as Philip recovered, is now to you. — 
Towhat purpoſe at this time theſe reſlectious? What is 
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done cannot be undone. But by your leave, Athe- 
nians, though paſt moments are not to be recalled, 
paſt errors may be repeated. Have we not now a 
freſh provocation of war? let the memory of over- 
ſights, by which you have ſuffered ſo much, inſtruct 
you to be more vigilant in the preſent danger. If the 
Olynthians are not inſtantly ſuccoured, and with your 
utmoſt efforts, you become aſſiſtants to Philip, and 
ſerve him more effectually than he can help himſelf. 
The ſtrength of that commonwealth was once ſuthci- 
ent alone to keep that aſpiring monarch within 
bounds; neither durſt Philip attack the Olynthians, nor 
the O:ynthians Philip, ſo equal was the balance of 


ower between them. We joined them, and it was 


no ſmall mortification to Philip, to ſee at his very gates 
a republic, by being confederated with us, not only 
able to thwart all his ambitious deſigns, but even to car- 
ry the war into the very bowels of his own kingdom. 
So exorbitant his power was grown, that there 
was nothing left for us to wiſh, but to ſee him em- 
broiled with his neighbours. Fortune has ſeconded 
our withes ; what then have we to do, but to ſecond 
our fortune, by ſending a quick and powerful aſſiſt- 
ance to theſe people thus happily engaged by pro- 
vidence for our fakes? thould we neglect an oppor- 
tunity ſo ſeafonable, and of fuch importance, we 
ſhall not only be covered with confuſion and re- 
proach, but expoſed to a long chain of inevitable 
evils from the conqueror, eſpectally conſidering 
the - diſpoſition of the Thebans, ready to catch 
at any occation to hurt us, and the inability of 
our friends the Phocians, drained by a long war, 
to aſſiſt us. [ | 
What way then to put a ſtop to the torrent? or to 
prevent the conqueror from turning his whole force a- 
gainſt Athens itſelf! The man who is for deferring this 


duty till then, had rather ſce war and deſolation in his 


own country, than hear of it in another; and ſcanda- 
jouſly beg aſſiſtance from his neighbours, than gene- 

rouſſy give it; nor can any thing be more obvious, 
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than that we are deſtined for his next prey; if we per- 
mit him to ſucceed in his preſent enterpriſe. But you 
will fay, have we not already unanimoufly voted to 


ſtand by the Olynthians? ”Fis true; but how will you 


do it? that's the queſtion. Be not diſpleaſed Athe- 
mans, if I ſhould point you the way, by offering any 
advice diſagreeable to your inclinatiGns, or the com- 
mon opinion. I would have you begin, by appointing 
a certain number of legiſlators, or commithoners to 
inſpect our laws, not to create a confuſion of more, 
we have already but too many ; but rather to repeal 
ſuch, as upon examination, may be found prejudicial 
to the public. Let me ſpeak plain l mean thote laws, 
which diſcourage and oppreſs the ſoldiery, by appro- 
priating to the maintenance of our theatres, that 
money which ought to be applied as a proviſion for 
them, who daily venture their lives for their country. 
When you have reformed thoſe abuſes which give 
away the bread of the ſoldiery to citizens idle and 
unuſeful, and which ſquander in penſions to mimics 
and buffoons, what might be converted to the ſup— 
port of men of honour. When you have abrogated 
thoſe ſanguinary laws, that it may "be no longer dan- 
gerous to ſpeak plain,. you will not then want friends, 
who, with freedom and ſincerity, will offer ſuch ex- 
pedients as your ſafety, and the exigencies of ſtate 
thall require. But if yuu are too obſtinate to revoke 


any acc once paſt, tho' ever ſo contrary to ſenſe and 
the public good; il it ſhall remain a capital crime to 


arraign any ſuch act, or demand the rev ocation, you 
may ſpare yourſelves the trouble of enquiring after 
truth, for who will ſeek to make you honeſt or wife 
by the forfeiture of his own head? No, Athenians, 


1; you mult expect no friends at that price: the 


moſt forward and zealous of your citizens will be cir- 
cumſpect or ſilent, when their ſincerity muſt be fatal 
to themſelves, without being ſerviceable to you, and 
as long as ſuch examples can be turned only to terrify 
others from endeavouring your good with the ſame 
'reedom. 
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Since thereſore, ſuch laws there are, with ſuch 
dangerous penalties annexed, that honeſt men dare 
not ſpeak plain, let the promoters of the miſchief be 
condemned to repair it, by being obliged to run the 
hazard of demanding the revocation. For what free- 
dom of fpeech can you expect, if while you honour 
with your protection, and encourage with your favour, 
ſuch ſycophants only as humour your fancy, and flat- 
ter your inclinations, tho' ever ſo contrary to your in- 
tereſt, or your honour ; the true patriot, who has no 
other view but the public good, ſhall be ſuſpected and 
impeached, and delivered up a facrifice to the hatred 
and fury of the people. Let me tell you, men of 
Athens, till ſome legal redreſs may be had of this 
grievance, the very belt of your citizens, let his intereſt 
be ever ſo powerful, will be queſtioned for the freedom 
of his advice, if he thould be fo mad as to give it. 
But who will be a friend, when he is ſure to be treated 
as an enemy? It is not neceſlary to warn you, that 
votes are of no force, unleſs ſeconded by action: if 
your reſolutions had the virtue to compals what you 
intend, without other aid, we thould not fee yours 
multiply every day, as they do, and upon every oe— 
caſion, with ſo little effect: nor would Philip be in a 
condition to brave and affront us in this manner : ut 
has not happened through want of warm and ſeaſon- 
able votes, that we have failed to chaſtiſe him long 
lmce: though action is the laſt in place, and mult ſuc= 
ceed to deliberation, it is the firſt in efficacy, as 
crowning the work, for nothing can be done without it. 
Proceed then, - Athenians, to ſupport your delibe- 


rations with action : you have heads capable of ads. 


viting what is beit; you have judgment and expe- 
nence to diſcern what is right 3 and you have power 
and opportunity to execute what you determine, 
What time. ſo proper for action? what occaſion ſo 
happy? And when can you hope ſor ſuch another, 
if this be negiected ? Has not Philip, contrary to 
all treaties, inſulted you in Thrace? Does he not, 
+t this inſlaut, Rraiten and invade your contederates, 
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whom you have ſolemnly ſworn to protect? Is he 
not an implacable enemy? A faithleſs ally? The 
uſurper of providence to which he has no title or pro- 
tence; a ſtranger, a barbarian, a tyrant, and indeed, 
what is he not ? 

And yet, O ye immortal gods, when we ſhall have 
abandoned all things to this Philip: when by the in- 
difference of ſome, the treachery of others, we have, 
as it were, added force and wings to his ambition, we 


ſhall yet make ourſelves a greater ſcorn to our ene- 


mies, by upbraiding and loading each other with the 
reproach. Each party, though equally guilty by their 

diviſions, of the common calamity, will be imputing 
the miſcarriage to his neighbour, and tho' ever fo con- 


Icious, every one will be excuſing himſelf, by laying 


the blame on another ; as after the loſs of a battle, not 


a man that fled, but accuſes his companion, condemns 


his general; and ſeparately examined, no one takes 

ſhame to himſelf ; cach ſhifting the common Gifgrace 
from one to another; but yet it is certain, that cvery 
individual man who gave ground, was equally accel- 
fary to the general defeat. The man who accuſes 
his companion might have ſtood firm himſelf, had 
he pleaſed, and that which was a rout, had then been 
a victory. Such is the pride and folly of parties, 


_ overborne and ſwayed by perſonal prejudice, facri- 


ſicing the public to private reſentment, and charging 
each other with miſcarriages, for whi-h they are e- 
very one equally accountable. A manager for one ſide 
propoſes z he is ſure to be oppoſed by a manager for 
the other, not gently and amicably, but with heat, 
malice, and unbecomiog reflection; let a third more 
moderate ariſe, his opinion is not to be received, but 
as he is known to be engaged in a party. What pood 


can be hoped from ſuch a contuſion of counſels, di- 


reed only by prejudice or partiality, in defiance to 


tenſe and right reaſon? 


If no advice that is given, is to be received, but as 
It hits the honour of a party, or flatters the diltemper 


of the times; it is not his fault who {peaks honeſtly, 


* 
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but yours who reſolve to be deaf to all arguments 
that diſpleaſe you. In debates for the public, we are 
not to ſeek what will pleaſe, but what will profit. If 
our. wiſhes exceed what we have means to accomplith, 
we muſt contract our withes, and confine them to 
what is in our power. Let the gods have your 
prayers to grant what is out of your reach : nothing 
is impoſſible to them; but we who have only human 
means to aCt by, muſt be governed by circumitances, 
doing as well az we can, and truſting the reit to pro- 
vidence. Suppoſe now, for example, ſome perſon 
ſhould riſe pretending to find ſufficient funds for a 
war, without touching your appointments for public 
diverſions, and thus endeavour to reconcile your duty 


to your pleaſure, with what joy would you hearketr - 


to the propoſal? But where to find this able projector, 
| thould be glad it were poſſible. But that man mult 
be a fool or a madman, or not think you much bet- 
ter, who would perſuade you to continue diſſipating 
real and ſolid funds, in ridiculous and ſuperfluous ex- 
pences, under a vain expectation of imaginary ways 
and means that may never be fou. And yet you 
would relith the propoſal, though ever ſo inconſiſtent 
and incongruous ; what flatters never fails of recep- 
tion; every one is adding to his own deceit, and over- 
looking the improbable and the impoſlible, ſoothes 
himſelf with any extravagance that hi-nours his incli- 
nations. 
In caſes where neceſſity is not to be reconciled to 
pleaſure, we mult ſacrifice pleaſure to neceſſity, and 
conforming ourſelves to the nature, condition, and cir- 
cumſtances:of our affairs, act according to what we 
can, and not according to what we would. Thus, if 
it were lawful to propote to you, to employ for the ſer- 
vice of your country, thoſe ſums which daily come 
into the public coffers to be idly ſpent, a vigorous war 
might be fupported without any other charge or fund. 
It is beneath the ſpirit and bravery of Athenians, to 


bear thus patiently to be inſulted for want of funds 


neceſſary to ſupport an honouräble war. How 1s i: 
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of a piece with that fire and gallantry with which we 


took arms to ſtop the Corinthians, and to puniſh the 


. treachery of Megara? Shall we, who could reſiſt 


Greeks, ſubmit to be braved by a Macedonian, a Bar. 
barian, I mean no offence : I am not ſo raſh as to | 
tun headlong upon your diſpleaſure, and fail beſides | 
of doing you ſervice. But {ure it is the duty of every 
faithful and ſincere lover of his country, to prefer 
the welfare ef his fellow citizens, to the deſire of | 
pleaſing them: it was with this honeſt freedom the | 
commonwealth was directed by thoſe ancient and 
memorable patriots, who, to this day, are fo prodi- 
pally praiſed, though {ſo fparingly imitated. —Ari- 
ſtides, Nicias, Pericles, and the great man whoſe 
name I bear. 

Bur fince we have been peſtered up by a vile race 
of hypocrites and ſycophants, who dare not open 
their mouths till they have learnt their leffons, till 
they have ſervilely enquired what they ſhall fay, what 
they ſhall propoſc, whit they ſhall vote, aud i whit 
they, may make themitlves agreeable: in 4 word, 
{ince advices publicly given, muſt firſt be whifpercd 
by ſome great man or miniſter, and you beſpeak, as 
it were, and prepare your own poilon, how can it 
otherwiſe happen, but your debates muſt be cor- 
rupted, your councils ineffectual, your reputation 
blaſted, and Uilgrace accumulited upon diſgrace, 
while thoſe illuſtrious paraſites fiourifh and proſper 
by their country's ruin.—Obſerve, I beſcech you, 
men of Athens, how different this conduct appears 


from the practice of your anceſtors: 1 ſhall be hor: 


and alledge no inſtance but what is notorions : to in- 
duce you to be honeſt and wiſe, there will be ng 
need of foreign examples ; the domeſtic will be fut- 


- ficient, Your anceſtors, who were frichds to truth 
and plain dealing, deteſted flattery and ſervile com- 


pliance; your anceſtors I {ay, by unanimons conſent 
continued arbiters of all Greece, for the ſpace ot 
forty-five years without interruption ; a public fund 
of no leſs than ten thouſand talents was ready for any 


| | wat ST 
emergency : they exerciſed over the kings of Mace- 
don that authority which is due to Barbarians, ob- 
tained both by ſea and land, in their own perſons, 
frequent aud ſignal victories, and by their noble ex- 
ploits, tranſmitted to poſterity an immortal memory 
of their virtue, ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, and 
above the reach of malice and detraftion. Such 
were your anceſtors, in reſpect of their figure abroad, 
and in regard to all Greece in general. Let us now 


conſider thele great men in their private capacities, 


and in their particular ſtations in Athens alone. 
It is to them we owe that great number of public 


ediſices by which the city of Athens exceeds all the 


reſt of the world in beauty and magnificence. It is 
to them we owe fo many ſtately temples fo richly 
embelliſned; but above all; adorned with the ſpoils 
of vanquiſhed enemies, bearing an eternal record of 


their immortal virtue, But viſit their own private 


habitations : viſit the houſes of Ariſtides, Miltiades, or 
any other of thoſe patriots of antiquity, you will find 
nothing, not the leaſt mark or ornament, to diſtia- 
guiſn them from the meaneſt of their next neighbours, 
They meddled not in government to enrich theme 
ſelves, but the public; they had no ſchemes or am- 
bition but tor the public, nor knew any intereſt, but 
the public. It was by a cloſe and ſteady application 
to the general good of their country, by an examplary 
piety towards the immortal gods, by a ſtrict faith, 
and religious honeſty betwixt man and man, and a 
moderation always uniform and of a piece, they eſta- 
biſhcd thar reputation which remains to this day, 
and will loft to otmoſt poſterity. | 
Such, Omen of Athens, were your anceftors ;, fo 
florious in the eye of the world, fo bountiful and 
.munif'cent to their country, ſo ſparing, 42 modeſt, 
io {olf-d-nying to themſelves. What reſemblance 
can we. find-ia the preſent generation of thoſe great 
men? How much unlike! what a provoking reſlec- 
tion! Though much may he ſaid, I ſhall obſerve 
only this, That at a time, when your ancient compe- 
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ttitors have left you a clear ſtage; when the Lacede- 

monians are diſabled ; the Thebans employed in 
troubles of their own ; when no other ſtate whatever 
is in a condition to rival or moleſt you: in ſhort, 
when you are at full liberty, when you have the op- 
portunity and the power to become once more the 
ſole arbiters of Greece, you permit patiently whole 
provinces to be wreſted from you: you laviſh the 
public money to ſcandalous and obſcure uſes: you 
tuffer your allies to periſh in time of peace, whom 
you preſerved in time of war: and, to ſum up all, you 
yourſelves, by your mercenary court, and ſervile re- 
ſignation to the will and pleaſure of deſigning, inſi- 
dious leaders, abet, encourage, and ſtrengthen the 
molt dangerous and formidable of your enemies, Yes, 
Athenians, repeat it, you yourſelves are the contri- 


vers of your own ruin; lives there a man that has 


contidence to deny it, let him ariſe, and aſſign if he 
can, and other cauſe of the ſucceſs and proſperity of 


Philip. But you reply, what Athens may have loit 


in reputation abroad, ſhe has gained in ſplendor at 
home; was there ever a greater appearance of proſ- 


perity, a greater face of plenty; is not the city en- 


larged ? are not the ſtre-ts better paved, houſes re- 
paired and beautified ?——Away with ſuch trifles 
thall I be paid with countries? an old ſquare new 
vamp'd up: a fountain! an aqueduct ! are theſe ac- 
quiſitions to brag of? - caſt your eye upon the magiſ- 
trate, under whoſe miniſtry you boaſt theſe precious 
improvements. Behold the deſpicable creature, raiſ- 
ed all at once from dirt to opulence, from the loweſt 
obſcurity to the higheſt honours. Have not ſome of 
theſe upſtarts built private houſes and ſeats, vying 
With the molt ſumptuous of our public palaces ? An 
how have their fortunes and their power incre aſcq, 
but as the commonwealth has been ruined and im- 
poveriſhed! 


To what arc we to impute theſe diforde rs? and 


to hat cauſe aſſign the decay of a ſtate ſo powerful 
aud flouriſhing in paſt times The reaſon 1s plain: 
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the ſervant is now become the maſter. The magiſ- 


trate was then ſubſervient to the people; puniſhments 
and rewards were properties of the people; all ho- 


nours, *dignities, and preferments were diſpoſed by 


the voice and favour of the people: but the magiſ- 


trate now has uſurped the right of the people, and ex- 


| erciſes an arbitrary authority over his ancient and 


natural Jord. You miſerable people, the mean while 
without money, without friends, the ſupports of 
power, from being the ruler are become the ſervant; 
from being the maſter, the dependant : hippy that 
thele governors, into whoſe hands you have thus re- 
ſigned your own power, are fo good and fo gracious 
as to continue your poor allowance to ſee plays. 
Although this pitiful proviſion was originally an 
eſtahliſhment of your own, you are as thankful, as 


well pleaſed, and acknowledging, as if theſe creatures 


of your own making were your real benefactors, and. 
as if the obligation was derived from their bounty, 
and not from your own inſtitution. Ir is by means 
of this implicit truſt, this abſolute reſignation and 
deference, that theſe cunning impoſtors have by lit- 
tle and little worked themſelves into arbitrary power, 
undermined your liberties, and prepared you infſen- 
ſtbly. for ſlavery. Neither is it natural, Athenians, 
that from men of ſuch vicious and ſelfiſh principles, 
any generous or noble deſign can be expected: there 
can be no better rule to judge of a man than by his 
ordinary occupations, and common courſe in private 
lite. 1 chould not be ſurpriſed if 1 incurred your 
diſpleaſure by my franknels ; nor if by ſecking to 
open your eyes, 1 thould be treated more like an ene- 
my, than thoſe who blind and abuſe you.: I know 
very well you. are ſeldom in humour to ſuffer bold 
truths, and am rather ſurpriſed at thi; unuſral at- 
tention, by which I am encouraged to proceed. 
Believe me, Athenians, if recovering from this le- 


thargy, you would aſſume the ancient freedom and 


ipirit of your tathers ; if you would be your own fol- 
diets, and your on commanders, confiding no lon- 
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your affairs in foreign or mercenary hands, if you 
would charge yourſelves with your own defence, em- 
ploying abroad for the public, what you waſte in un- 
profitable pleaſures at home, the world might once 
more behold you making a figure worthy of Athe- 


mans. Of what benefit, of what real advantage to 


you, is that wretched ſubſiſtence with which you are 


ſo poorly contented ? what is it but a mere encou- 
ragement for idleneſs ! too little to ſatisfy, ' and but 


juſt enough to prevent a more honeſt induſtry: like 


the ſlender diet allowed to the ſick, which neither“ 
contributes to health nor ſtrength, and but barely | 
ferves to keep together, a miſerable life. You | 
“% would have us then (ſay you) do ſervice in our ar- 


mies, in our own perſons, and for ſo doing, you 
„% would have the penſions, you receive in time of 
ic peace, accepted as pay in time of war. Is it thus 
« we are to underſtand you?“ Yes, Athenians, it 
is my plain meaning. I would make it a ſtanding 
rule, 'That no perſon, great or little, ſhould be the 
better for the public money, who ſhould grudge to 
employ it for the public ſervice. Are wein peace ? 
the public is charged with your ſubliſtence : Are we 
in war, or under a neceſſity, at this time, to enter 
into a war? let your-gratitude oblige you to accept 
as pay, in defence of your benefactors, what you re- 
ccive in peace as mere bounty. Are there, who tak- 
ing the benefit of the law, excuſe themſelves by 
pleading their age? Their age, however, hinder: 
them not from eating the bread of che common- 
wealth. Let then the claim of him, who would 
hun the ſervice, be given over and above to him 
who is willing in what he can to ſerve his country. 
Thus, without any innovation, without altering 8 
or aboliſhing-any thing but pernicious novelties intro- 
duced for the encouragement of ſloth and idleneſs; by 
converting only for the future the ſame funds for the 
uſe of the ſerviceable, which are ſpept at preſent ups 
the unprobtable, you may be well terved in your 
armies, yaur troops regularly paid, juſtice duly aclmi— 
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niſtered, the public revenues reformed and encreaſed, 


and every member of the commonwealth rendered 
| uſeful to his country, according to his age and ability, 


without any further burden to the ſtate. To con- 


| clude; what I inſiſt upon is no more than this, that 
| the wretch who, during the times of danger, is not 


aſhamed to linger at home, and cauſes to lead a lazy, 
ſauntering, unprofitable life, canvaſſing the actions of 
others, queſtioning and enquiring after news, under 


what foreign, and with what troops of mercenaries 


ſuch and ſuch a battle was fought, ſhould no longer 


be permitted to eat the bread of the diligent and la- 


borious. c 


When I named foreigners, it was not to reſlect 


upon theſe men, who -perform for you that duty, 
which you ought to perform for yourſelves ; but 


gers, thoſe opportunities of gaining your eſteem, 
which might be made uſe of to entitle you to theirs ; 
ot to renounce and abandon as you do, that re- 
putation which you inherited from your anceſtors, 
and was purchaſed for you with ſo much toil, hazard, 
and glory. | | 
This, O men of Athens, is what my duty prompt- 


ed me, to repreſent to you upon this occaſion. May 


the gods inſpire you to determine upon ſuch mea- 


general good of our country. 


4THERBAL, prince of Numidia, after the death of 


his brother Hiempſal, and his own defeat by Fugurtha, 
fled to Rome, and addreſſed the ſenate for afſiflance, in 


is manner : 


Maſt illuflrious SENATORS, 
M* father Miciſpa made it his dying charge to 
me, to account the right and ſupremacy of 
Numidia, yours; mine, the. regency only; to ſtudy 


to provoke you, if poſſible, not to reſign to ſtran- 


fures as may be moſt expedient for the particular and 


— 
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| doth at home and abroad the welfare of the Romans W 1 


1 in the firſt place; for then would you be my friends, e 
| then had I you for my kinſmen; afſuriag me witha!, W h 
0 that from your friendſhip, obtained by ſuch a conduct, V 
| power, wealth, and ſafety would accrue to me. Scarcz Vi 
j had I entercd on the execution of theſe my father; fr 
1 . „ TatNers BB 
[ commands, when Jugurtha (I will ſay it cf all villains | 
[ breathing, the chief) difregarding your authority, at BY ir 
[ once ſtript me of my kingdom and paternal eſtate ; x © 
4 me, the grandſon of Maſiniſſa, and ſo by line the al 
1 friend ang ally of Rome. Since this fate was awaiting B b: 
| me, I wiſh I could have grounded my pleadings fo: x ®' 
, añliſtance upon my own, rather than my anceſtors me- of 
1 rit, tho? indeed I ſhould have chiefly deſired a right * 
0 to your aid, without any demand for it; and next to '* 
ö that, when ia (traits a right to call for and uſe it 23 _= 
i my due. Bot integrity is not always a fafeguard; W 
„ nor could I prevent Jugurtha's throwing off the malk; 8 
j Which has obliged me to fly to you, molt noble ſena- . 
| tors, and (O cutting reflection!) to burden before 1 WF 
h have ſerved you. Other princes, either overcome in © 
; the field, were received into your favour ; or amidlt me 
; the perplexities of their affairs, procured your coun- br 
= nance. Our family dates its alliance with the Ro- =p 
| maus from the time of the Punic war; a time when it 
j our tidclicy only, not our ſtrength was wanting: ec Ih 
ö now, renowned fathers, the offspring of this family, th; 
. and let me not implore your aid in vain. Had I nought * 
| to preſent but my preſent wretched condition, a once Mt ©* 
f eminent powerful prince hereditary, now a pour m- 15 
i ſerable ſupplicaut; were it not the glory of Rome WM ** 
| ro puniſh ſuch injury, and overtura the reign of vil Ut 
| lainy 2 But this is not all, I am thruſt out of domi- 8 
a uions given my anceſtors by the Romans, from whence W 
my own father and grandfather, along with you, ex- | 
pelled Syphax and the Carthaginians. Your gilts 3 
| then are violeutly torn from me. By my ſufferings 1 
you are aftionted. But, oh! wretched me! Is this ny 255 
dear fathers, is this the effect of your bounty? Is be, 3 


whom you made equal with your ou ſons, and part 


- 
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ner with them in your kingdom, is he become the chief 
exterminator of our race ? Oh ! ſhall our family never 
have. reſt ? Shall we always be in exile, or mailacre ? 
While the Carthaginians were in power, no wonder if 
we ſuffered all extremities. Our foes at hand, our 
friends at a diſtance, our only hope was in arms. But 
when this plague was rooted out of Africa, we joyed 
in the proſpect of peace, nor dreaming of enemies, ex- 

FS cept any ſhould dare to be enemies to Rome. But, 

all of a ſudden, this Jugurtha, boiling with pride, bar- 
barity and impudence unequalled, has aſſaſſinated my 
brother, his own relation, ſeized the crown as the prey 
ot his violence, and driven me out, indigent, loaded 
with miſery, and exile frommy country and my home, 
10 that I'm ſafer, any where than in my own domi- 
nions. I gave full credit to my father, noble ſenators, 
when he told me, that whoever aſſiduouſly courted 
your favour, undertook a difficult tatk- indeed, bur 
might rely on abſolute ſafety as their reward: our fa- 
mily has done its ꝓtmoſt, in every field of battle it has 
attended you, axÞ now our peace depends upon you, 
molt worthy fathers. The king my father left us two 
brothers, and by good offices thought Jugurtha united, 
to us for a third. One of us is baſely butchered, 
| have narrowly efcaped the ſame fate, and now what 
thall I do, or whither, O wretched creature! whither 
mall I turn ? My father has paid the debt of nature; 
my brother, O inhuman! is murdered by his own 
couſin; my friends, my kindred, my relatives are all 
one way or another, deſtroyed ; for falling into the 
hands of Jugurtha, ſome were broken on the rack, o- 
thers thrown to wild beaſts, and the few, whole lives 
arc ſpared, ſhut up in darkneſs, are dragging a life of 
ſorrow and woe, more intolerable than death itſelf. 
Were ] poſleſſed of all that I have loft, and all that op - 
poles me, I would on any croſs accident, have my only 
1ecourſe to you, very eminent fathers, whoſe wide ex- 
tended government it well becomes, ſtrictly to examine 
very right and wrong. But now that I am baniſhed 
my country and my home; now that I am forlorn 
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and in want of every thing: to whom ſhall I look ? 
whom. ſhall I addreſs ? ſhall I apply to the princes 
or nations whoſe enmity to us ſubſiſts in our friend- 
ſhip to you? or whither ſhall I go and not meet with 
marks of the hoſtilities of my forefathers? who 
will pity me, who is at variance with you: Ta fine, 
Maſiniſſa enjoined us, moſt worthy ſenators, to re- 
verence none but you, to make no treaties, no new 


allianges, for your friendſhip would be a tufficicnt 


ſafeguard; and if ought befel you, let us both pe- 
riſh together. Your guardian deities and your vir- 


tue preſerve you great and opulent; all fucceeds | 
with you, all is at your nod: ſo eaſily may you re- 


ſent the injuries of your allies. 


This only I fear, | 
that ſome ſecret attachment to Jugurtba draw. aide 
ſome of you; for all arts, I hear, have been tried, | 


by importuning each of you not to judge an abſent : 


unheard party, by aſſerting that all is fiction: 


that i 


I but pretend flight, and that I might have quietly | 
enjoyed my kingdom. Well—may I only behold 
him, whoſe iniquity has thus plunged me in miſery, 
pretending in the ſame manner; and may a concern 


be excited in you, or in the immortal gods, remark-| 
ably to puniſh a remarkable villain, for his impiety | 
to our father, the murderer of my brother, and my 


preſent load of wretchedneſs. O my brother! the 


darling of my foul ! you are, it is true, unworthily 


and unſcaſonably cut off: but happy, not miſcrable 
do I call you. With | your life indeed you loſt your 
crown ! what then ! you're freed frem exile, poverty; 
flight from enemies, and all thoſe gumberlets calami- 
ties which quite overwhelm me. Me, unhappy crea- 
ture, hurPd from my paternal throne into the deepeſt 
woe, m become a ſpectacle to mankind 3 at a ſtand 
which to attempt; whither to revenge your injuries, 
but that's impoſſible, when I want relief myſelf ; or 
to ſcek after my kingdom, and that's equally impracti- 
cable, when my life is in the hands of others. O, to 
find au honourable death, and avoid a life of oppreſ 
ſion and contempt! O now, moſt worthy ſenators, 
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now that I woͤdld abhor thus to live, and cannot thus 
die without ſhame and ignominy; I would conjure 
you by your honour, by your parents and children, 
by the dignity of Rome, ſuecour your diſtreſs'd ſup- 
= plicant, oppoſe ſuch outrage, and ſuffer not the diſ- 
iolution of your rightful kingdom Numidia, by the 
barbarous extirpation of your family. | 


— — 


— LETTER 

oy | FROM 

: My. Popr 10 the Biſhop of ROCHESTER, before his going 
ge ; into exile. 

a, ONCE more I write to you as I promiſed, and 
ntl this once I fear will be the laſt! the curtain 
at will ſoon be drawn between my friend and me, and 
nothing left but to with you a long good night. May 
1d you enjoy a ſtate of repoſe in this life, not unlike that 
'7, Filcep of the ſoul, which ſome have believed is to ſuc- 
rn Wceed it, where we lie utterly forgetful of that world 


trom which we are gone, and ripening for that to 
1 Ev hich we are to go. If you retain any memory of 
my che paſt, let it only image to you what has pleaſed you 
he Hbeſt; ſometimes preſent a dream of an abſent friend, 
ily Mor bring you back an agreeable converſation. But upon 
ble the whole, I hope you will think leſs of the time paſt 
our chan of the future; as the former has been leſs kind to 
rty, Nou, than the latter infallibly will be. Do not envy the 


mi- world your ſtudies: they will tend to the benefit of 


rea- men againſt whom you have to complain, I mean, of 
peſt all poſterity : and perhaps at your time of life, nothing 
andſhelſe is worth your care. What is every year of a wiſe 
ries, man's life, but a cenſure or critique on the paſt? thoſe 
; or whoſe date is the ſhorteſt, live long enough to laugh 
acti-Nat one half of it; the boy deſpiſes the infant, the man 
), tothe boy, the philoſopher both, and the Chriſtian all. 
preſ Lou may now begin to think your manhood was too 
tors, much a puerility, and you. wit never ſuffer your age 
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to be but a ſecond infancy. The toys and baubles 
of your childhood are hardly now more below you, 


than thoſe toys of our ger and of our declining years, 
the drums and rattles of our ambition, and the dirt and 


bubbles of avarice. At this time when you are cut 

off from a little ſociety, and made a citizen of the 
world at large, you ſhould bend your talents not to 
ſerve a party, or a few, but all mankind. Your ge-. 
nius ſhould mount above that miſt in which its parti. 
cipation and neighbourhood with earth long involved. 

it. To ſhine abroad and to heaven, ought to be the 1 


* 4 
22 


buſineſs and the glory of your preſent ſituation. Re- 
member it was at ſuch a time that, the greateſt lights 
of antiquity dazzled and blazed the moſt: in their re- 


* 


#3 
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treat; in their exile; or in their death: but w 
do I talk of dazzling or blazing? it was then that! 


they did good, that they gave light, that they became 
guides to mankind. Thoſe aims alone are worthy 
of ſpirits truly great, and ſuch, I therefore hope, will | 
be yours. Reſentment indeed may remain, perhaps] 
cannot be quite extinguiſhed in the nobleſt minds 
but revenge will never harbour there; higher prin-P 


ciples than theſe of the firſt, and better principles 
than thoſe of the latter, will infallibly influence 


2 


men whoſe thoughts are enlarged, and cauſe them to 


prefer the whole to any part of mankind, eſpecially 


to ſo ſmall a part as one's ſingle ſelf. Believe me, my 


lord, I look upon you as a ſpirit entered into another 
life, as one juſt upon the edge of immortality, where 
the paſſions and affections muſt be more exalted, and 
Where you ought to deſpiſe all little views, and all 
mean retroſpects. Nothing is worth your looking 
back; and therefore look forward, and make as you 
can, the world look after you: but take care, that i 
be not with pity, but with eſteem and admiration. | 
am with the greateſt ſincerity and paſſion for you! 
fame, as well as happineſs, 


3 Yours, Q. 
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ET 
FROM 
Mr. Gar t Mr. —. 49 9 
Stanton Harcourt, oth Auguſt, 1718. 


T only news you can expect to have from me 
here, is news from heaven, for I am quite out 


of the world, and there is ſcarce any thing can reach 


me except the noiſe of thunder, which undoubtedly you 
have heard too. We have read in old authors, of high 
towers levell'd by it to the ground, while the humble 
vallies have eſcap'd: the only thing that is proof againſt 
it is the laurel, which I take however to be no great 
ſecurity to the brains of modern authors. But to let 
you ſee, that the g to this often happens, I muſt 


acquaint you that the higheſt and moſt extravagant 


heap of towers in- the univerſe, which is in this 
neighbourhood, ſtands {till undefaced, while a cock 
of barley in our next field has been conſumed to aſhes. 
Would to God that this heap of barley had been all 
that had periſhed! for unhappily beneath this little 
ſhelter ſat two much more conſtant lovers, than ever 
were found in romance, under the ſhade of a beach-tree. 
John Hewit was a well ſet man, of about five and twen- 
ty; Sarah Drew might be rather called comely than 
beautiful, and was about the ſame age: they had paſ- 
{ed through the various labours of the year together 
with the greateſt ſatisfaction; if ſhe milk'd it was his 
morning and evening care to bring the cows to her 
hand. It was but laſt fair that he bought her a preſent 
of green ſilk for her ſtraw hat; and the poſy on her 
ilver ring was of his chuſing. Their love was the talk 
of the whole neighbourhood; for ſcandal never af- 
ſirm'd that they had any other views than the lawful 
poſſeſſion of each other in marriage. It was that very 


morning that he had obtain'd the conſent of her pa- 


rents, and it was but till the next week that they were 
to wait to be happy. Perhaps in the. intervals of their 
; 3 | 


bourers made the beſt of their way to what ſhelter the J 


that we ſhould furniſh the epitaph, which is as fo 
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work, they were now talking of their wedding cloaths, 
and John was ſuiting ſeveral ſorts of poppies and field 
flowers to her complexion, to chooſe her a knot for . 
the wedding day. While they were thus buſied, (it [4 * 
was on the laſt of July, between two and three in the 
afternoon) the clouds grew black, and ſuch a ſtorm 
of lightening and thunder enſued, that all the la. 


trees and hedges afforded. Sarah was frightened, 
and fell down in a ſwoon on a heap of barley. John 
who never ſeparated from her, ſat down by her ſide 
having raked together two or three heaps, the bette 


to ſecure her from the ſtorm. Immediately there wa 5 
heard fo loud a crack, as if heaven had ſplit aſunder 
every one was ſolicitous for the ſafety of his neighbour ” y 
and called to one another throughout the field. Naz n , 
anſwer being returned to thoſe who called to ov” 
lovers, they ſtept to the place where they lay; then... 


perceived the barley all in a ſmoke, and then ſpiet 
this faithful pair, John with one arm about Sarah's 
neck, and the other held over her, as to ſcreen het 
from the lightening. They were both ſtruck in thi 
tender poſture.. Sarah's left eye brow was ſinged, an 
there appeared a black ſpot on her breaſt; her lov 
was all over black, but not the leaſt ſigns of life wer 
found in either. Attended by their melancholy cons 
panions, they were conveyed to the town, and th 
next day interred in Stanton IHarcourt church-yar# 
My lord Harcourt, at Mr. Pope's and my requeſt, l. 
caufed a ſtone to be placed over them, upon conditic 


lows: m 
When eaſtern lovers feed the funeral fire, x if 
On the ſame pile the faithful pair expire; 115 
Here pitying heaven, that virtue mutual found, us 
And blaſted both, that it might neither wound, and 
Hearts ſo ſincere, th' Almighty ſaw well pleas'd, bou 
Sent his own lightning, and the victims ſciz d. ̃ 1] 
Its 


But my lord is | apprehenſive the country people W 
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not underſtand this; Mr. Pope ſays, he will make 
one with ſomething of ſcripture in it, and with as 
little poetry as Hopkins and Sternhold. 
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he novel, feunded en a late fact which happened in the city 


of London, 


Fs OHNSON and Smith were two young perſons 
de educated in the ſame houſe, and brought up 
te o the ſame buſineſs under the fame maſter; but 
d eth this difference, that Johnſon was the ſon, the 
- ther the ſervant, and the former had a conſiderable 


N ndependent fortune, the latter no eſtate, but honeſt 


„aduſtry. 

o About three years ſince, the parent and the maſ- 
el! 7 P 

mer dying, the young traders were left to them- 
peg 


ſelves: Smith declined: an offer of partnerſhip with 
his young maſter, merely becauſe it was more than 
he could in reaſon or honeſty expect, and Johnſon 


renerouſly advanced him a ſum of money to engage 
ann trade for himſelf. | 
love Smith, who knew he traded at preſent but with 
ts another's ſtock, and had only induſtry and frugali- 


ty for the means to repay the loan, and ſettle him- 


i ty ſelf in eaſe and happineſs, became the mot diligent 

hy trader and arranteſt ſlave to a ſhop that ever kept 

5 one. No debaucheries over night kept him in bed 
1 


the next morning; and his doors were open two hours 
before, and at leaſt an hour after his neighbours: 
Smith lived in his ſhop, and knew no idle moment 
there; his conſtant attendance bxougbt him conſtant 
buſineſs; his obliging behaviour, and the probity of 
his dealings, made every cuſtomer à friend to him; 
and whoever once bought of him, never afterwards 
bought any where elſe. 


* 


The firſt year's balance gave him power to pay 


1143 generous bencfactor, with great thanks; and 
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before another was elapſed, he was become the 
favourite of every worthy perſon in the neighbour- 
hood; and the ſobriety of his life recommended him 
To far with the clergyman of the place, (one of the 
worthieſt of his worthy function) that he found no 
objection in the way of his addrefles to this gentle- 
man's only daughter; ſhe had no great fortune, nor 
could our young trader expect much; the good-will 
of her father was a ſufficient portion. His good opi- i 
nion of his ſon-in-law was fo great, that he readily 
agreed to all he gave his daughter being laid down in-“ 
to trade, and that gave the young man a larger ſtock 
than he could otherwiſe have commanded; while the | 
good-will of every man in the pariſh to the father, ! 
made them take a pleaſure in obliging him, at the jy 9 
ſame time that they encouraged a young man Wh 
deſerved it; and he, by this means, got as great an MM _ 
addition cf cuſtom, as that in his ſtock, and became aff 


— 3 * 
+ _— 6 


a the moſt flouriſhing young trader in the place. 5 his 
i This better fortune he no alteration in his tem- | 1. 
. per; he naturally indeed entered on a ſomewhat ÞY *- 
I more expenſive way of living on his having a wife; ch 
4 but ſhe was as frugal and prudent as himſelf, and! W 
0 they ſoon calculated a certain ſtandard of expence; * 
. ſomething within what their prefent profits would be 
ij afford, and determined to ſave a little from that till 
| their increaſe of trade ſhould enable them, in the ©" 
þ ſucceeding years, to ſpend more without being more *. 
is extravagant. It is eaſy to conceive that ſuch a family 5 
| muſt ſave money yearly; and, in ſhort, the end of Mt © 
| a ſecond year ſaw them worth more, than ſrom ſo Ir, 
f {mall beginnings one would caſily expect. ſu 
1 While this was the life of Smith, his young mafler, 1 
5 whoſe eaſy fortune ſet him above the neceſſity of in- 
[ _ cduttry, was carrying on the ſame trade in a very dif- ” 
4 ferent manner; he had calily determined himſelf to c 
4 follow trade, indeed, as an amuſement for his leiſure s 
| hours; but ſince he did not want it, defigned never 8 


to be very ſolicitous about it, but to do juſt what J 


? liked of it, and no more. He took an experienced 


but in the profits of it. 
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good ſervant, as a ſubſtantial trader who recommended 


him, aſſured him, and gave him good pay to take the 
trouble, while he had no ſhare in any part of buſineſs, 
It is the moſt dangerous of all errors, though too 
common a one, for a man to imagine he can play with 


US buſineſs, and do what he pleaſes, when his affairs are 


| z eaſy without it. There is no middle ſtate in the trad- 


ing world; induſtry will bring riches; idleneſs, beg- 
gary; nor is there any medium between theſe: the 


man who does not think it worth his while to be a 
ſlave to buſineſs becauſe he can do without it: the 
ſhop that is kept, will keep its maſter, hut that which 
is neglecled will at any time ruin even him that does 


not want it; and too often an experienced ſervant js, 
to ſuch a man, the worſt fervant in the world. 


Johnion, however, did not abſolutely neglect his 
affairs of this kind; he appeared every morning in 


F; his ſhop; at noon, indeed, he dined at the tavern, 


and ſpent the evening as a man of fortune ought. 
Every young trader has the unhappy imagination, 


hat going into 2 is the way to get into buſi- 


nels, and that the neighbourly clubs in moſt (treets 
are half. the ſupport of the people who are the mem- 
bers of them. It is one of the moſt miſchievous er- 
rors in the world to fancy this, and J am afraid is an 
error that has been fatal to half the young fellows in 
trade in this town. They do not conſider that the 
maſter of the houſe is the only man whoſe purſe is 
ucavicr for theſe meetings, and that the people who 
frequent them are uſually idle and , indigent perſons; 
ſuch as a ſober trader ought to avoid having any deal- 
ings with, nor court their cuſtom, 

Johnſon, however, was above all theſe ſets of 
people: the company he kept, were men of fortune; 
the young fellows of taſte and ſpirit of the age; be 
frequented every club of ſuch, and ſoon got their 
general cuſtom. - 

The dreſs neceſſary to appear among ſuch people 
in, was different from the fober habit of the city, 
£4 | 
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that this alone, which made him the adoration of the 
neighbouring apprentices, and perhaps laid the firſt | 
ſteps to ruin one half of them in their ambition to 
follow him in his faſhions, got him ſo univerſally 
the diſtaſte and ill- will of the ſober part of the neigk. 
bourhood, that he ſoon had no other cuſtom than 


that acquaintance. | 


All this while an elegant manner of living, and the 
neceſſary ſupplies for the ſhop, called for a deal of 
money: Johnſon's fortune was all in caſh; he readily? 
drew on his banker, as often as he wanted; he con-“ 
tented himſelf with knowing that he lived very little 
above the income of his fortune alone, and as to what, 
trade called for, he imagined he knew that muſt be. 
returned with intereſt. It was no matter to him that, 
no money came, neither did he know, indeed, ex-“ 
cept at the year's end, whether any came or not; he 
knew it was all one to him whether he was paid to-“ 
day or this day twelve month, and was ſully per-“ 
ſuaded of that too common and deſtructive an error, 
that long credit gives a man reputation; and that a} 
tradeſman ſhould never call in his money ſo long as 
it is ſafe, becauſe it ſtops his cuftomers * buying. 

Johnſon had, indeed, all the falſe notions of the 


generality 'of our young traders, but not one more; 


and that too many in this city are ruined daily by the 
ſame, though they are {till propagated among num- 
bers as the ſecrets of trading, and held ſor truth as 
certain as the goſpel. Johnſon's affairs began now to 


run dreadfully behind hand, without his knowing it! 
but that which to others is a laſt relief, when they} 


find themſelves juſt gone, was now the ſcheme of our 
young gentleman trader, without his knowing it. AP 
young lady who accidentally came into his thop, it 
the morning hours, one day while he was in it, took 
away both what the bought, and her tradeſman's 
heart into the bargain. In ſhort, Johnſon watched 


fer home; he was prudent enough, before he made 
any further ſtep, to inform himſelf who ſhe was; 
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and found ſhe was a perſon of a good family, and 
worth Jol. | | 

Johnſon was a man of a polite and engaging be- 
haviourz he ſoon found means of introducing him- 
ſelf into the family; and as he imagined himſelf 


more than an equal match for her, he made it his firſt 


ſtep to ſettle matters with her father. The old 
gentleman had no right liking to this fort of gentle- 
man-trading that Johnſon carried on, but his private 
fortune made him unexceptionable in reſpe& of 
money, and he ſoon convinced the old gentleman of 


the advantages of his way of carrying on buſineſs. 


He found leſs difficulty to. get the lady's conſent 
than her father's, and all was harmony and good 
underſtanding between them; the lover gallanted his 
lady and all the family to all the public places of di- 
verſion, and the natural affability and good humour 
about him, made the old people, in ſhort, as much 
in love with him almoſt as the lady. 

Courtſhip. is ſure to be the ruin, or the happy 


ſettling of every young tradeſman who engages in 


it: if the choice be imprudent, it is ruin whether 
it ſucceeds or not; and even where it is irreproach- 
able, the time loſt about it, and the neglect of bu- 
ſineſs it occaſions, are not eaſily made up to a young 
man. All parties, however, were ſo well agreed 
about the affair, that Johnſon found, it no difficulty 
to get the day of marriage fixed: the bride made 
her preparations, and Johnſon's taylor had his or- 
ders not to fail. When things were in this ſtate, 


the lady's fortune was inquire: more earneſtly into 


on Johnſon's part, and his on her father's. No miſ- 
take appeared about her's; but alas! the looking 
into his affairs on this occaſion was the firſt notice 
of the bridegroom's ruin. It is true, his books were 
full of Jong debts, and the current account of caſh 
in trade was fomething considerable; but his for- 
tune was in a manner all drawn out of his banker's 
tand, and though he had much more owing to him 
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than by him; yet his debts to his creditors were not 
ſmall. | 

It is eaſy to iaagine, the prudent father now 
retuſed his daughter; the diſtreſs on her part, as 
well as Johnſon's, was very ſincere and affecting, 


that they muſt part; while they did it with the ſin- A 


cereſt agomes on both des, nor could the entreaty 
of the old people, prevent the young lady, from 
engaging hertz}, by the moſt folemn vow, never 


to raarry any other perſon. Johnſon now went to 


new-mode! his affairs, to take his money, and call 
in his debts; but alas! his ſervant went off in the 
night with his realy moncy, and his debtors were 
one half dead, and the other half in goal or in Flan- 
ders. It was not ſo, however, wich his creditors : 
the breaking oft of the match ſet them upon enqui- 


' Ties, and the ill-natured world ſoon whiſpered the 


occaſion: it is eaty to know what muſt be the event 
of this: all tell upon him at once, and his goods and 
perſon were ſcized upon, What now remained, 
therefore, for the unhappy Johnſon to do? He be— 
thought himſelf of the friend he had once been gene- 
rous to: he called in what was remaining of his for- 
tune, ſent for Smith, delivered all into his hands, and 
begged of him to endeavour to bring his creditors to 
ſome compoſition. The generous Smith engaged 


jümſelf immediately for the whole, took home his 


{riend, called in his debts, paid the remainder out of 
nis own fortune, and told him, My dear. Johnſon, 
there was a time when your generoſity offered me a 


partnerſhip iu what I had no right to; my trade is 


now as good as yours was then; but there is this 
great' difference, that though you owed nothing to 
me, I cannot but remember T owe every thing to youz 
and let my gratitude now ofter what your generoſity 
then did, a thare of all you have enabled me to pro— 
cure. 5 | 

It wins not without much difficulty that the un- 


happy Johnſon accepted tlis offer; he now, how- 
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ever, ſaw through all his former folly, and became 
as diligent as his friend had been. The neighbour- 
hood adored the N and generoſity of young 
Smith, and even his wife and father applauded it; 
every thing had been for ſome time perfectly happy 
here, and Johnſon knew no misfortnne but the lots 
of his bride, whom he indeed doated on with an 
uncommon affection : and now though he had no 
hope of gaining her, fortune, as ſuddenly as ſhe rob- 
bed him of her, reſtored her to him again; a rela- 
tion of his dying at this time, left him a fortune 
twice as great as that he had at firſt. His love, his 


gratitude, and generoſity now ſliewed themſelves in 


the moſt amiable colours : he married the lady, laid 
his whole fortune into wholeſale trade, and took 
Smith in to be an equal ſharer in the profits : and 
the neighbourhood now ſee them the molt flouriſhing 
traders in it, and a glorious example to every one 
about them. | 


—— — 
Behaviour of the brave Tars at Quebec, 


ITE humourous and natural deſcription given in 
the papers of ſailors lugging along the cannon 

at Martinico, brought to my remembrance a ſtory I 
heard of the whimſical behaviour of ſome ſeamen who 
were employed on the fame kind of ſervice at the tak- 
ing of Quebec: which was related to me by an officer 


preſent, a gentleman of veracity, and is as follws : 


The honeſt tars being ordered from the ſhips to 
draw the cannon up the eminencies whereon they 
were to be fixed, perſormed tlus buſineſs with their 
accuſtomed dexterity and alacrity; but on their return 
o go on board again, obſerving the foot ſoldiets drawn 
up for an engagement, inſtead of continuing their rout, 
they fell in to the ranks among the foldicrs, ſome hay- 
ing cutlaſſes in their hands, others ſticks, and ſome no- 
thing at all. As ſoon 23 general Wolle perceived then: 
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as their ſtay among the ſoldiery, unarmed and unac- 


quainted with the diſcipline of the army, as they muſt 
neceſſarily be, would only expoſe their lives, without 
their being able, in ſuch a ſituation, to be of the leaſt 
fervice to their king and country. To which ſenſi- 
ble and humane advice, ſome of theſe brave thought- 
| Tefs fellows cry'd out, God Bleſs your honour, pray let us i © 
ſtay and ſee fair play between the E ngliſh and the French. 
The general could not help ſmiling, but again re- 
peated his requeſt, that they would return to their 
ſhips. . Upon this ſome complied; but others, when 
the general's back was turned, ſwore that he foldiers 2 
ſhould not have all the fighting to themſelves, but that they 
. world come in for a ſhare ſome way or ether; and act- 
ally remained in the ranks, and when a ſoldier drop» | 
ped in the action near any of them, they put on his 


accoutrements, charged and fired with the reſt. 


Now, though this 15 a ſtep which is not to be juſti- | 
fied in point of prudence, yet it ſhews what conſum- 
mate —_— theſe men are poſſeſſed of. And here, | 


Sir, I dare ſay, a with arifes in your breaſt, and that 
of every humane perfon, that the number of btave 


jellows, both of the army and navy, the defence and | 
glory of the nation, will have ſome proviſion made, 
or ſome employment {truck out for them, whenever | 
the bleſſings of peace ſhall render their further ſer- | 
vices unneceſſary. This hath been often propoſed, | 


and I hope will be timely conſidered, 
Jam, Oc. 


PHILANTHROPOS, 


| he addreſſed himſelf to them with great affability, | 
thanked them for the ſervice they had performed, and 
deſired they would immediately repair to their ſhips, | 


n 
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4 LIT TER from a perſon who was an ege-witneſs r 
58 | the MaRTYRDOM of the Rev. Ar. Rachette, and 
5 ke the three noblemen that were executed with him at 


iſt Thoulouſe, Feb. 19th, 1762, dated the day ofter the 


ut Y execution. 


- y DEAR SIR, 

11- 3 a | : 

. ITIL only reſource we have now left is to let 
„ T our tears flow, and to render our ſorrow ſup- 


-þ, portable by giving it a free courſe. The day before 
re. yeſterday the priſoners were tried by the two chambers 
eir Jof the parliament of Thoulouſe, and yeſterday they 
en were executed. The three noblemen were beheaded. 
-r; All the four martyrs behaved with invincible con- 
hey ſtancy and firmneſs of mind, attended with a certain 
d. chearfulneſs and ſerenity that was adapted to excite _ 
p- the higheſt admiration. I hey finiſhed their days, like 
his true ſaints and Chriſtian heroes. As ſoon as they heard 
their ſentence read, they beheld each other ſtedfaſtly,. 
ſti. and ſaid, “ Let us then die, fince things are fo; and 
m. let us pray to God to accept the ſacriſice that we 
re, „are now to make of our lives to him and to the 
nat * truth.” Upon which Mr. Rochette prayed aloud in N 
are a moſt moving and pathetic manner. They then em- C 


nd braced two of their companions, who were condem- 
de, ned to the e congratulated tenderly another of 
ver them who 

fer- conduct they ſeemed to be full of the Spirit of God. 


ed; | Monſieur Billot, one of the ſecretaries, who was pre- 
ſent at this firſt ſcene of their trials, never ſpeaks of 

it without ſhedding tears. The martyrs were next 

committed to the care of the four principal curates, | 

hom the attorney-pgeneral ſent to attempt their con- 1 

verſion. But the exhortations of theſe eccleſiaſtics 

produced as little effect as thofe of the Abbe Conte- k 

zac, who had been in the priſon every day during 

three months, and had been ſo often impowered by 

the magiſtrates to offer them their lives, and their | 

liberty, on condition of their embracing the Romiſh þ 


4 
k 
ad been ſet at liberty, and in all their q 
| 
' 
| 
l 


— 


which the worthy miniſter replied, with his uſual ſe- 
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religion; an offer which they rejected without the .“ 
leaſt heſitation. = << 

Mr. Rochette begged of theſe eccleſiaſtics, that 
they would put an end to their uſeleſs importunities, 
and not continue to trouble him and his three friends 
in their laſt moments, but \ ſuffer them to die in“ 
peace; expreſſing at the ſame time his grateful ſenſe 
of their well-meant zeal. One of the curates threat- 
ened him and his companions with damnation: upon 


renity, „ That they were going to appear before 2 
« more equitable judge, than he was, even before that | : 
« merciful judge, who'had ſhed his blood for their 
« ſalvation.“ At the ſame time he exhorted his fel. Þ 
low martyrs to fortitude and perſeverance; and when | 
the curates interrupted him with accuſations of he- 
reſy, and with pompous diſcourſes about the power | 
of granting the remiſſion of ſins, which was lodged | 
in the church, he told them that the proteſtant re- 
Jigion acknowledged no ſuch power, nor looked for | 
the pardon of ſins from any other ſource, than the | 
mercy of God in Jeſus Chriſt. 

Being delivered, about two o'clock, from the im- 
portunity of theſe prieſts, the pious martyrs employed 
thoſe precious moments 1n prayer and praiſes to the 
God who enabled them to behold death without ter- 
ror or ee g and encouraged each other to perſevere 
unto the end. So calm and undiſturbed was the ſtate 
of their minds, that they did not ſhed a ſingle tear. 
But this was not the caſe with the perſons who were 
the ſpectators of this moving ſcene. While thefe 
good men thanked the centinels and keepers of the 
priſon for the kind treatment they had received from 
them, and aſked their pardon it they had given them 
any offence, the latter burſt into tears, and ſhed the 
anguiſh of humanity upon the martyrdom of their 
priſoners. The miniſter perceiving one of the ſoldiers 
weeping ſtill more bitterly than the reſt, addreſſed 
himſelf to him thus: My dear friend, are you not 
„willing and ready to die for your king? Why then 
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« do you pity me, was am going to e for the 
« caule of God.” | 

The prieſts returned to their pngortanities about 
one o'clock in the forenoon; and were entreated to 
retire; but to no purpoſe. One of them faid, “ It 
« is from a concern about your ſalvation that we 
« come here:?“ upon which the youngeſt of the 
three brothers replied, “ If you were at Geneva, at 
« the point of death, in conſequence of a mortal 
« diſeaſe (for there no body is put to death on ac- 
count of religion) would you chuſe to be teaſed 
« and importuned in your. laſt moments by four or 
« five Proteſtant miniſters, under pretence of zeal? 
« Do therefore as you would be done by.” This 
mild remonſtrance was inſuſſicient to put an end to 


the vain and cruel attempts of theſe blind zealots, 


who, furniſhed each with a crucitix, which they 
preſented from 'time to time to the priſoners, con- 


cinued to perplex them in the moſt indifcreet man- 


mer. „Speak of him,” ſaid one of the noblemen 
who was to ſuffer, „Who died for our fins, and was 
« raiſed for our juſtification; and then we will lif- 
« ten to you; but do not trouble us with your vain 
« ſuperſtitions. 

About two o'clock / martyrs were led out of pri- 
ſon, placed in a waggon, with the four curates; and 
thus conducted to the gate of the cathedral. Here the 
miniſter was deſired to ſtep out of the waggon, and to 


alk pardon, on his knees, of God, the king, and the 


la, in that he had wickedly perſevere d in performing 


the functions of his miniſtry in oppoſition to the royal 
edicts. This he twice refuſed to do. He was told 


that this was no more than a formality; to which he 


anſwered, „ That he neither would acknowledge nor 
„ ſubmit to any formality that was contrary to the 
« dictates of his conſcience.” At length, however, 
being obliged, by force and violent treatment, to leave 

the waggon, he fell upon his knees, and expreſſed 
himſelf thus: « I humbly aſk of Almighty God the 
« pardon of all my fins, in the full perſuaſion of ob- 
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te taining the remiſſion of them, through the blood of 
« Chriſt, With reſpect to the king, I have no pardon 


c to aſk of him, having never offended him. I al- 
« ways honoured him as the Lord's anointed; 1 


« always loved him as the father of my country; I 
« have always been to him a good and faithful ſub- 
« je, and of this my judges themſelves have ap- 
« peared to be fully convinced; I always recom- 
„ mended to my flock patience, obedience, and! 
« ſubmiſſion; and my ſermons have always been 
« confined to the two great objects contained in 
« theſe words of holy writ, Fear Ged and honour Þ 
e the king, If I have ated tn oppoſition to the 
« laws that prohibited our zoligious aſſemblies, I 
4 did this in obedience to the laws of him who is 
« the King of kings. With reſpect to public juſtice, Þ 


cc T have nothing to ſay but this, that I never of- 
« fended it; and I moſt earneſtly pray, that God 
« will vouchſafe to pardon my judges.” This was 
the only confeſſion that the officers of juſtice, af- 
ter much importunity and conteſtation, could ob- 
tain from Monſieur Rochette; and though it did 
not anſwer their purpoſe, yet they were obliged to 
be ſatisfied with it, perceiving the invincible reſo— 
lution with which this noble martyr proteſted againſt 
going any farther. No ſuch acknowledgement was re- 
quired of the three noblemen who ſuffered with him, 
as by the laws of France it is never demanded of ſuch 
as are beheaded. 'They were however, conducted 
with M. Rochette to the place of execution. The 
ordinary place appointed for the execution of crimi- 
nals was not choſen upon this occaſion, but one much 
leſs ſpacious, that this glorious inſtance oi martyrdom 
might have the fewer ſpectators. All the ſtreets 
which led to it were lined with ſoldiers, and that on 
account of the pretended apprehenſions of a reſcne. 
But this they could only fear from the Roman Ca- 
tholics (on whom indeed the ſhedding thus delibe- 
rately the blood of the innocent ſeemed to make a 
lively impreſſion); for the ſmall number of Protet- 


. 

tznt families that live in this city, filled with conſter- 
nation at this unrighteous ſentence, had ſhut hem- 
ſelves up in their houſes, where they were wholiy em- 
ployed in ending up their prayers and lamentations 
to Heaven, while this terrible ſcene was trantactipg. 
In the ſtreets which led to the place of execution, 
the windows were hircd at very hiph prices: wherever 
the martyrs paſſed, they were accompanied with the 
tears and lamentations of the ſpeCtitors. One would 
W tc thought by the expreſſions of forrow that appear- 
=: cory where, that Thoulouſe was, all of a ſudden, 
come a Protellant city. The curate of Faur could 
rot bear this affecting ſpectacle. Yieiding to the power 
Wo yopathy, and perhaps of conſcience, he fainted 
is ow iy, and one of his vicars was feat for to ſupply his 
ce, vice. The circumitance that was moſt affecting, 
of- id e that made every eye melt into tears, was the in- 
od cxprefiible ſerenity that appeared in the countenance 
„as ot the young clergyman as he went on to death. His 
af. raceful mien, the reſiguation and fortitude that reigu- 
\þ. (d in his expreſſions, his blooming youth, every thing, 
lid in ſhort, in his conduct, character, and appearance, 


to Wintereited all rapks of people in his favour, and 
ſo- rendered his fate the ſubje&t of univerlal affliétion- 
nſt his affliction was augmented by one particular 


re- Nercumſtance, even its being nniverfally known, 


m, Nat M. Rochette might have ſaved his life by an 
ch MWvovtruth, but retuſed to hold it at fo dear a rate; 
et bor, as his being a niniſter was his only crime, and 
he [M's there were no complaints made againſt him, no 
ni- vert iſements deſcribing his perſon, nor any Wit- 


ch $ to prove his paſtoral character, he had only 


om bs his being ea minifter, and his life was fav- 
ets Ded: but he choſe rather to loſe his life than deny 
on is profcflion. He was the ficlt of the four that was 
ne. ccuted: and in the face of death he exhorted his 
Da- companions to perſeverance, and ſung thoſe ſublime 
be- eres in the cxvüith Palm, This is the day which the 
> a rd hath made, wwe will be glod, &c. When the ex- 
ef- N<<utionuer, among others, conjured tim to die a Ro- 
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tle manner : « Judge, friend, which of the two is the 
« beſt religion; that which perſecutes, or that which 


and one of his uncles had died for the pure religion of 


ed mutually their departing ſouls to the Father 0! 


When the ſcene was finiſhed, the ſpectators returned 


ſtance of cruelty, as 8 had been juſt beholding. 


theſe beaſts are very greedy, and deſcendiag wit 


hold of his loins: tlie bear, terribly frighted, labout 
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man Catholic, che miniſter anſwered ui in this gen. 


« is perſecuted.” He added that his grandfather, 


the goſpel, and that he would be the third martyr off 1 

his family. Two of the three gentlemen that ſuffered 
with him beheld him tied to the gibbet with amaz. 
ing intrepidity ; but the third covered his eyes withl 
his hand that he might not ſee ſuch a terrible ſpec-| 
tacle. The commiſſaries of the parliament, and theſ 
deputies of the other courts of juſtice, diſcovered by} 
their penſive looks and downcaſt eyes, how deeplyf 
they were affected on this occaſion. The three bro- 
thers embraced each other tenderly, and recommend. 


ſpirits. Their heads were ſtruck off at three blows# 


to their reſpective homes, in a ſolemn ſilence, reflecti 
ing on the fate of innocence and virtue, and ſcarce 
able to perſuade themſelves, that the world could pre 

ſent ſuch a ſpectacle of magnanimity and ſuch an 1: 


Deartu firangely prevented. 
I the hiſtory of Muſcovy, publiſhed by the an 


baſſador Demetrius, we read the memorab! 
fortune of a country peaſant. This man ſeekin 
tor honey, got into a hollow tree, where was ſuc 
plenty of it that it fucked him up to the breaſt ; an 
being unable to get out, he had lived two days up 
on honey only, and finding his voice could ne 
be heard in that ſolitary wood, deſpaired of freein 
himſelf from this {weet captivity. A huge be. 
came to the ſame tree to eat the honey, of whic 


his hinder parts foremoſt, the poor fellow catche 
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zen- ed with all his might to get out, and ſo drew out 
the the peaſant from his ſweet priſon, which otherwiſe 
hich had proved his grave. 8 
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real Of the WokrLD. 


naz. PLINY is very pathetical in his refleCtions,. when 
with 
ſpeci were left for us, and what large tracts were render- 
1 the ca, as he thought, uſeleſs, the. frigid zone being fro. 


d bi 2c2 ap with exceſhve cold, the torrid zone being burnt * 
epi up, as the opinion then was, withas exceſhve heat, and 
bro <t!:or parts drowned by the fea, lakes, and rivers, 
zend. d ochers covered with large woods, deſarts, or bar- 


ren mountains: He then exclaims thus: „ Theſe lit- 


1er 0! 

lows « tle parcels of land, which are left for our habitation ; 
arnelY «© yea, as many have thought, this point of the world 
fect © (for no other is the earth in reipect of the uni- 
arcelf © verſe) this is the matter, this is the feat of our 


d pre © glory: Here it is we bear our honours; here we 
an in © exerciſe our authority; here we covet riches ; 
ing. chere mankind make a buſtle; here we begin our 
© civil wars, and ſoften the earth with mutual 
„ ſlaughters.” And then having ſhewn how by 
fraud and violence, men ſtriving to en! their 
eſtates, faid he, « What a little part of thoſe 
ic an lands doth he * And whe ath aug- 
rab ** mented, even to the meaſure of his avaricd what 
eckin] © a poor pittance is it that his dead body at laſt 


« poltefleth ?” Thus Pliny. And after the ſame 


s {uc! 


t; auß manner Seneca reflects upon the matter, when he 
ays up lhews how virtue tends to make a man completely 
11d na happy, among other things by preparing him for 
free the ſociety of Gop, by enabling the mind to ſoar 
ze be. above the things here below, and to make him 


which laugh: at the coſtly pavements of the rich; yea, 
ig wii the whole earth with all its wealth. « A man 
catche © can never be able to flight the ſtately piazza. 
laboutſ the noble roofs ſhining with ivory, the curiouſ- 
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| 236 | 
« ly clipped woods, and the pleaſant rivulets 
« conveyed to the houſes, until he had ſurveyed 
„the whole world, and ſpying from above our 
« little globe of earth, covered in a great meaſure 


by the fea, and where it is not, is far and near 


« ſqualid, and either parched with heat, or frozen 
« with cold, he faith to himſelf, is this that point, 
« which by fire and ſword, is divided among fo 
« many nations? O how ridiculous are the bounds of 
« mortals ? "The Iſter bounds the Dacians, the Stry- 
« mon the Thracians, Euphrates the Parthians, the 
« Danube parteth the Sarmatians and Romans, the 
« Rhine gives bounds to Germany, the Pirenecs to 
« France and Spain, and between Egypt and Ethiopia 


« lie the vaſt uncultivated ſandy deſarts. If any could 


« give human underſtanding to ants, would not they 
« too divide their moic-hill into divers provinces ? 
« And when thou lifteſt up thyſelf in thy truely 
« great province, and ſhall fee the armed hols paſſing 
« here, and lying there, as if ſont great matter awas to be 
« afed : confeder that tles 1s no more than the running 
« of ants in a mole-hill : Fer, what difference between 


them and us, but only the meaſure of a little body; 


« that is but a point in which thou faileſt, in which 
« thou wageſt war, in which thou diſpoſeſt of king- 
« doms. But above thele are valt ſpaces, to whole 
4 poſleſkons the mind is admitted, provided 

« brings but little of the body along with it, that 


„it is purged of every vile thing, and that it is 


« nimble and free, and content with ſmall mat- 

« ters.” And ſo he goes on to ſhew, that when the 

mind is once arrived at thoe ccleſtial regions, how it 
comes to its proper habitation, is delivered from its 
bonds, hath this argument of its divinity, that divine 
things delight and pleaie it, and is converlant with 
them as its own: that it can ſecurely behold the 
riſings aud ſettings, and various courtes of the {lars 
that it curiouſly pries into all thole matters, as near- 
ly appertaining to itſelf: that then it contewns the 
narrow bounds of its former habitation, it bcing 
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but a triſling ſpace of a few days j journey, from the ut- 


molt limits of Spain to the very Indies: whereas, the 
celeſtial regions afford a path for the wandering of the 
{wittelt ſtar for 30 years, without any reſiſtance; iu 
which regions he tells us the mind arrives to the 
knowledge of thoſe things at laſt, which it had before 
long enquired after, and there begins to know GoD. 
Thus Seneca. 

With what pleaſure then ſhall departed happy 
ſouls ſurvey the molt diſtant regions of the uni- 


verie, and view all thoſe glorious globes thereof, and 


thcir noble appendages with a nearer view ? Only let 
us take ſpecial care to « ſet our affections on things 
« above;“ to « be ſpiritually not carnally minded;“ 
and ſo to “ run the race which Caux1sT had ſet be- 
fore us, „that we may arrive to that “ place which 
© he hath prepared” for his faithful ſervants, “ that 
he may receive us unto himſelf, that where he is, 
« we may be alſo: in whole preſence is fulne!s of 


„joy, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for 


« evermore.” | 
| DRRIIAu. 


How finely imagined is the following deſcripti- 

n, of this earthly globe, after the genera] confla- 
Fa Phong by Dr. Thomas Burnet, in his Theory of 
the Eirth. „ Such is the vanity and tranſient 
« glory of this habitable world! by the force of 
« one clement breaking loote upon the reſt, all 
« the vanities of nature, all the works of art, all 
©« thz labours of men, are reduced to nothing; all 


« that we admired and loved before, as great and 


« magtiſicent, is obliterated and vaniſhed, and a- 
« nother form and face of things, plain, ſimple, 
and every where the ſame, overſpreads the eirth, 
« Where are now the great empires on the world, 
« and their great imperial cities? Their pillars, 


7 trophies and monuments of glory? Sheww me 


« where they ſtood, read the inſcription, . tell me 
0 he victor's name? What remains, what imprel- 
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ce ſions, what difference or diſtinftion do you ſee 
« in this maſs of fire? Rome itſelf, eternal Rome, 
cc the great city, the empreſs of the world, whoſe 
cc dommion or ſuperſtition, ancient or modern, 
« make a great part of the hiſtory of the earth; 
cc what is become of her now? She laid her foun- 
« dations deep, and her places were ſtrong and 
te ſumptuous. She glorified herſelf, and lived de- 
*« liciouſly, and ſaid in her heart, I fit a queen, and 
« ſhall ſee no ſorrow; but her hour is come, ſhe 
cc is wiped away from the face of the earth, and 
dc buried in everlaſting oblivion. But it is not 
&« cities only, and the works of mens hands, the 
« everlaſting hills, the mountains and rocks of the 
&« earth are melted as wax before the ſan, and 


„ their place is no where found. Here ſtood the 


te Alps, the load of the earth, that covered many 
c countries, and reached their arms from the o- 
« cean to the Black Sea. This huge maſs of fone 
« is ſoftened and diflolved, as a tender cloud :nto 
&« rain. Here ſtood the African mountains, and 
« Atlas, with his top above the clouds. There 


cc was frozen Caucaſus, and Taurus, and Imaus, 


« and the mountains of Aſia; and yonder, towards 


tc the north ſtood the Riphean hills cloathedin ice and 


& ſnow: All theſe are vanithed, dropped away, as the 
« ſnow upon their heads,” | 


Of Tie. 


He ſpeedily will the conſummation of al things 


commence ? for yet a very little while and the 
commiſſioned Archangel lifts up his hands to heave, 
and ſwears by the Almighty Name, T hat 7 ime ſhall tt 
no longer. The abuſed opportunities will never return; 
and. new opportunities will never more be offered. 
Then, ſhould negligent mortals with, ever ſo paſſion— 
ately, for a ſew hours ;-—-2 few moments only ;-— 
to be thrown back from the opening cternity; thou- 
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ſands of worlds would not be able to procure the 


rant. 
; How amazingly great and awful is the repreſen- 


tation of that tremendous day, as mentioned in the 


beginning of the 1oth chap. of Revelation, which 


ſays one, abſtracted from its ſpiritual meaning, and 
confidered only as a ſtately piece of machinery, well 
deſerves our attention; and I will venture to ſay has 
not its ſuperior, perhaps not 1ts equal, in any of the 
moft celebrated maſters of Greece and Rome.—All 
that is gloomy or beautiful in the atmoſphere, all 


that is ſtriking or magnificent in every element, is 


taken in to heighten the idea. Yet nothing is diſpro- 
portionate ; but an uniform air of ineffable Majeſty, 
greatens, exalts, ennobles the whole. —Obſerve the 
aſpect of this auguſt perſonage. All the brightneſs 
of the ſun ſhines in his countenance, and all the rage 
of the fire burns in his feet. See his apparel; the 
clouds compoſe his robe, and the drapery of the ſky 
floats upon his ſhoulders. The rainbow forms his dia- 
dem, and that which „“ compaſſes the heaven with 


.« a glorious circle,” is the ornament of his head. 


—BÞchold his attitude, one foot ſtands on the ocean, 
and the other reſts on the land. The wide extended 
earth, and the world of waters, ferve as pedeſtals 
for thoſe mighty columns. Conſider the action; his 
hand is lifted up to the height of the ſtars, He 
ſpeaks, and the regions of the firmament echo with 
mighty accents, as the midnight deſart reſounds with 
the lion's roar. The artillery of the ſkics is diſcharged 
at the ſignal; a peal of ſevenfold thunder ſpreads 
the alarm, and prepares the world to receive his or- 


| ders. — To finiſh all, aud give the higheſt grandeur, 


as well as the utmoſt ſolemnity to the repreſentation, 
hear the decree that iſſues from his mouth. He /avears 
by him that li veih forever. In whatever manner fo ma- 
icſtic a perſon had expreſſed himſelf, he could not 
fail of commanding univerſal attention. But when 
he confirms his ſpeech by a moſt fecrtt and invio- 
lable oath, we are not only wrapt in ſilent ſuſpence, 
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240 „ | 
but overwhelmed with the profoundeſt awe.—— He Hild 
ſwears, That Time ſhall be nb longer. Was ever i to p 


voice ſo full of terror; ſo big with wonder? It et 
proclaims not the fall of empires, but the final The 
period of things. It ſtrikes off the wheels of na- 2d 1 
ture; bids ages and generations ceaſe to roll, and the 
with one potent word, conſigns a whole world over the 
to diſſolution. leat 
afte 
E — ha? 
| on 
The Lend 2/1 (aw fc gi Ves the following account of ts 
eper -ations in Germ. wy, dated Hague, Nov. 14. 1761, the 
in relution to Prince Ferdinand and AM. Bregiio. is 
N the beginning of November, whilit Prince Fer- che 
dinand had his head quarters at Ohr, upon the cat 
left of the Weſ-r, M. Bro oglio's poſition upon the Ce 
riglit of that liver was as follows: the Hartz Wa; 34 
pcecupicd by 2060 men. Lt. Gen. Stainville encimp- m 
ed at Seeſen with 16 batt lions, Pr. Xavier of Saxon W 
at Ganderthein with 19 baitallions, M. Broglio with & ch 
battallions at Limbeck, ' which made the centre; and pe 
Gen. Chabo with 15 battallions at Eſcherſhauſen, he 
The reſt of the intantry with the Cavalry, cantonec W 
int the villages behind the camps above ſpeciſicd, to ) 
jecure at the tame tune the communication with Hefte vv 
and Franconia. Gen. Rochambeau was left at Caſſel * 
with 8 battallions and the Iriſh brigade on the Eder, 0 
Pr. Ferdinandto march if pol ble, « directiyto Eunbeck, 4 
and to endeavour to prevent the French army ſo diſ- a 
perſed, from collecting in a body: but that did not 1 
ſucceed in the manner "that had bean wiſhed. The t 
diſpoſition made by his feicne hlighneſs for that pur- 
poſe, was this: Gen. Luckner was ordered to march | 
with hisdetachinent, joined by the garrifon of Wolfen- | 
buttle, on the 34 and 4th, Eingelheim and Lutter; | 


ſo as to bs oppoſite M. Stainville's corps at Sceſen 
on the 5th, and either to keep him in check, or to 
follow him if he marched. The hereditary prince. , 
was directed to march on the 3d by his right from 


| | 247 

Hilderſheim, to croſs the Leine at Coldengen, and 
to proceed the 4th to Alsfeldt, fo as to be able to 
get poſſeſſion of the Huve at Eimbeck on the 5th. 
The marquis of Granby was ordered to march the 
3d to Coppenbrugge, the 4th to Duſen, and to force 
the ſame day the poſt of Capelnhagen, and to be on 
the 5th at Wickenſen, ſo as to block the defile which 
!-ads from Eſcherſhauſen to Eimbeck. His lordſhip, 
after a ſmart action, forced the enemy at Capeln- 
hagen, and found means to be at the hour appointed 
on the 5th at Wickenſen. 


9 Theſ: ſeveral corps had been for ſome time upon 
the right of the Weſer. Thoſe upon the left croſſed 

the river in the following manner: Pr. Ferdinand on 
the 4th, with the main body of the army which en- 


camped between Fundern and Heitenbeck It. Gen. 
: Conway being advanced the ſame day to Borpe!, and 
Gen. Scheele to Bremken, who joined at Halle the gtiy 
in the morning. The intention of his ſerene hyphnefs 
was to cut off Gen. Chabo's corps which lay at Ef- 
cherſhanien; and he pnrined his march for that pur- 
poſe on the sth. M. Chabo finding himſelf likely to 
be attacked, left Eſcherthauſen, and marched towards 
Wickenten, in order to get to Eimbeck, and join M. 


Broplio. . Surpriſed to find a body of troops in his: 


way, which was that of the marquis of Granby, he 
tell back 2pain the road to Eſcherſhauſen, till he 
could turn to the right towards Stadt Oldendorp. 
The only way left him to eſcipe, and which, without 
an accident, he weuld bare likewiſe found blocked 
up, and his retreat entitely cut off, Lt. Gen. Har- 
degbere, who was to have paſſed the Wer at Boden- 
werder, on the 4th at night, ſo as fo hive been on the 
5 h in the morning at Amclunxborn, upon the road to 
Eſcherſhauſen, was prevented by the puntoons over- 
turning in a hollow way, which delaycd his arrival as 
Bodenwerder, till the 5th at 7 in the morning; ſo that 
M. de Chabo hid the great good fortune to eſcape 
by Dali to Fimbeck, where he arrived about 12 
ock at noon, and took poſt, vpn the Huve, The 
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hereditary prince was diſappointed by this accident 
likewiſe in his project upon Eimbeck ; for he arrived 


oppoſite the Huve at two o'clock, and was joined * 
the Marquis of Granby and Lt. Gen. Conway at 


in the afternoon. A warm cannonading enſued tl k 
night; but M. Broglio had time to collect fo many | 
troops, that the hereditary prince did not think it) 
adviſeable to attempt to force the Huve under that | 


change of circumſtances. 


Of HuMan NaTURE. 


Ir. cannot but afford a great pleaſure to the ration- | 
al mind, to contemplate the dignity of human } 
nature, which often ſhews itſelf in all conditions of 


life; for notwithſtanding the degeneracy and mean- 
neſs that is-crept into- it, there are a thouſand oc- 

h it breaks through its original cor- 
ruption, and ſhews what it once was, and what it 
will be hereafter. We may conſider the ſoul of 
man, as the ruin of a glorious pile of building ; 
where, amidit the great heaps of rubbiſh, you meet 
with noble fragments of ſculpture, broken pillars 


and obeliſks, and a magnificence in confuſion. Vir- 


tue and wiſdom are continually occupied m clear- 
ing the ruins, removing theſe diſorderly heaps, re- 


covering the noble pieces that lie buried under 


them, and adjuſting them as well as poſſible, ac- 
cording to their ancient ſymmetry and beauty. A 
happy education, converſation with the fineſt ſpi- 
rits, looking abroad into the works of nature, and 
obſervations upon mankind, are the greateſt aſſiſt- 
ances to this neceſſary and glorious work. But even 
among thoſe who have never had the happineſs of any 
of theſe advantages, there are ſometimes ſuch exer- 


tions of the greatneſs that is natural to the mind of 


man, as ſhew capacities and abilities only want theſe 


accidental helps to fetch them out, and ſhew them in 


a proper light. A plebeian ſoul is {till the ruin of 
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ie glorious edifice, though nn with all its 


ved 

by ubbiſh. 
| And the author of various proſpects of man- 
l Wind, nature, and providence, in expatiating on the 


ny Pre- eminence of man over all other animals, takes 
a J Notice of the vaſt diſcoveries and improvements in 


eſcants thereon as follows: 
Various are mens' diſpoſitions in abilities, and 
y their different characters they diſcover different 
egrees of perfection. But it is by the ſtudy and 
Practice of true philoſophy that the higheſt dignity 
human nature is diſplayed. Among all the cha- 
racters of mankind, that of the philoſopher himſelf 
is the moſt perfect. Diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of an 
nferior kind, by clearer and more diſtant percep- 
tions; by more comprehenſive views both of na- 
ture and art; by a more ardent love and higher ad- 
ration of what is excellent; by a firmer attachment 
to virtue, and the general good of the world: by 2 
lower regard for all inferior beauties compared with 
the ſupreme, conſiſting in rectitude of conduct and 
dignity of behaviour; by a greater moderation in 
proſperity, and greater patience and courage under 
the evils of life: the real philoſopher, though not 
abſolutely perfect, ſets the grandeur of human genius 
im tlie faireſt light. 

But not only in this exalted 1 * in thoſe 
| alſo of an inferior order, the excellence of human 
reaſon and genius render itſelf conſpicuous. 

By ſtatuary we bring diſtant. objects to ſight, 
and recal paſt ſcenes. We form images of men 
and other animals; which appear to breathe, feel, 
and hve, 

With preater art the painter repreſents all kinds 
of ſolid bodies upon a plane. Though no image 
can be felt upon the ſmooth furface, we behold with 
admiration, -heights and hollows, mountains and 
valleys, men and cattle, which bear a perfect reſem- 
blance to what they are in nature, 


rts and ſciences, effected by human ſagacity; and 
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After another manner the poet diſplays his ar! 
and ſets all ſorts of objects before us without any 


ſenſible image. By apt and natural deſcriptions h ® 
preſents them to the imagination. Not only ſenſibę d 
objects, but the inward motions and affe ctions of th © 
ſoul, paſs before us in review. By drawing feig nec 
as well as real characters, he diſplays the native gr! 
ces of virtue and wiſdom, and expoſes the deformiiſ F 
of vice and folly. By the ſentiments and example"! 
of the pei ſonages whom he introduces, he powerful tc 
ly touches our hearts, and inſtils the ſoundeſt inſtru * 
tion of pleaſure. ct: 
The Tragic Poet aſſumes a 8 commande 
over our ſtrongeſt paſſions, to enable us to govern jod 
and refine them, and to prepare us to meet wich! 
great and ſudden calamiti2s in life; he exerciſes us les 
by repreſentations of imaginary evils. By views of 
the diſtreſſes of virtue, he cheriſhes our love of it; 
melts us into the deepeſt compaſſion, and awakensIM*<* 
our highelt concern, by railing an inexpreſſible joy, MF 
While he unravels the plot, and makes ns ſpectators 
of the final and complete happineſs of the virtuous. WM"? 
With an equal or greater force of genius, the Epic 15 


Poet, by the fublimity of bis conceptions, and the 
harmony of his numbers, equals the virtue and dig- WF” 
nities of heroes, and approaches to the magnificeace M''* 
and majeſty of nature. hs 
The Orator not only unravels the darkeſt and | 
deepeſt *plots, and ſets the moſt- intricate ſubiects in WM. 
the cleareſt light, but fubducs every unmanly pa- 
lion, roules up whatever is generous in the human 
breaſt : extinguiſhes all mean and unworthy regards, “ 
in{pires courage and a contempt of danger, and ani- 
mates his audience with the love of glory, and a 
concern for the public good. & 
By Muſic we fo ſtrike and agitate the inviſible ſub. N 
lance of air, and direct its imperceptible motions 1 
wi'h fo divine an art, as raiſes an inchanting harmo-— 
ny, Which compoles, exalts, and raviches the foul. 
Geometry determines lines to which we catinot 
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pply any meaſures, It traces out lines, which 
dough continually approaching nearer to one another, 
n never coincide, however far they are extended. 

has diſcovered the moſt ingenuous, ſurpriſing, 


Wd juſt menſuration of ſurfaces and ſolid bodies. 


traces accurately the paths of bodies which are 
row into the air, though projected at random in 
ny direction whatſoever. 

From projectiles near the ſurface of the earth, 
\{tronomy leads our thoughts to planets, which are 
f equal magnitude, and of a ſimilar ſubſtance to that 
our carth, It conſiders thele mighty globes as pro- 
Fed by aa almighty hand; and confined in their dif- 
erent orbits, by that ſame gravity which cauſes all 
odies that are projected by man to delcend to the 
arth, By mcans of | imaginary points, lines, and cit- 
les, it divides the heavens into its diſtinét regions. 
taſligus to the fixed ſtars their ſettled habitations. 
marks out the wide circuits of the planets and co- 
ets; and calculates their periods, oppoſitions, and 
zajunétions with aſtoniſhing exactneſs. 


In the eaſieſt manner Arithmetic adjuſts the greateſt | 


ums by a cypher and the nine digits. It adds, mul- 
iplics, and divides numbers, in every manner that 
n be required. It arranges and combines them in. 
1 forts of regular ſerieſes, and progreſſions, both finite 
od infinite. It not only diſcovers with a wonderful 
acility the properties and ſums of finite ones, from 
:ncral principals, without a tedious conſideration of 
ach particular number; but by determining the ſums 
fluch progreſlions as can never come to an end, ſet 
dunds to infinity itſelf, With no leſs ſurpriſing in— 
ention it effects impoſſibilities; and when no rea! 

1uantity can be found which will anſwer the queſtion 
bat is propoſcd, it finds out a jult ſolution by imagina- 
y, yet intelligible quantities: or by a ſeries of 
juantities which continually approximates to the 
FI, till at logen all error vauiſnes. 
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07 HAPPINESS. 
Ne man can call himſelf happy till the hour 9 


his death ; which alone releaſes us from al 
human wich; This was the ſaying of Solon upcn 
the following occaſion : 


Crzſus ſending for Solon, received him decke 


with all the ornaments of jewels, purple and en- 
broidery, and all that could make him worthy ad. 
miration that he might appear the moſt glorious au 
gaudy ſpectacle. Now, when Solon came befor: 


him, and ſeemed not at all furprifed, nor gave Crz. 
ſus thoſe compliments he expected; but ſhew« 
himſelf to all diſcerning eyes, to be a man that de. 


ſpiſed ſuch gaudy vanities : he commanded them to 
| ſhew him all his wealth, though he did not deſire t: 


ſce it, and all his warlike preparations: and when he 
returned from viewing all this, Cræſus aſked him if 
ever he had ſeen any happier man than he was? Aud 
when Solon anfwered he knew one Pellus, a citizen 
of his, who was an honeſt man, had good children, 

a competent eſtate, and died bravely for his coun. 


try; Creſus took him for an ill-bred fellow, and a 


fool, for not meaſuring happineſs by the abundance 
of gold and ſilver; and preferring the life and death 


of a private and mean man, before ſo much power 


and fuch an empire : he aſked him again, if beſide, 
Tellus, he knew any other man more happy? And 


Solon rephed, Yes, Cleobis and Bito, who were brc- 


thers, were very loving, and extreme dutiful to their 
mother; for, when the oxen went but flow, they 
put themſelves into the waggon, 214d drew their me- 
ther to Juno's temple, who was extremely pleaſed 
with their action, and called happy by her neigh- 
bours, and then facrificing, and feaiting, they never 
roſe again, but died without pains or convulſions im- 
mediately after they had got ſo great credit and re- 
putation. What, ſays Cræſus angry, and doſt thou 
not reckon us among the happy men? And Solon 


unwilling either to flatter or exaſperate him more, 
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replied, The gods, O king, in other things have 

wen the Greeks nothing great and excellent, ſo our 

wiſdom is bold, and mean, and low, not noble and 

kingly; and this, obſerving the numerous misfor- 

tunes that attend all conditions, forbids us to grow 

inſolent upon our preſent enjoyments, or to admire 
any man's happineſs that may change, for what va- 
riety will happen is unknown; but to whom God 
hath continued happineſs to the end, that man we 
call happy; but his happineſs who is yet alive, is like 
the glory and crown of a wreſtler that is {till within 
the ring, unſteady and uncertain : After this he was 
diſmiſſed, having grieved but not inſtructed Cræ- 
ſus. Then indeed Cræſus deſpiſed Solon; but when 
he was overcome by Cyrus, loſt his city, was taken 
alive, condemned to be burnt, and laid bound upon 
the pile, before all the Perſians, and Cyrus him- 
ſelf, he cried out as loud as poſſibly he could, O 
Solon]! Solon! Solon! and Cyrus ſurpriſed, and 
lending ſome to enquire what man, or god, this So- 
lon was, that he only invoked in this unavoidable 
misfortune ; Cræſus told him the whole ſtory, ſay- 
ing he was one of the wiſe men of Greece, whom 1 
ſent for, not to be inſtructed, or to learn any thing 
that I wanted, but that he ſhould ſee and be a wit- 
neſs of my happineſs: the loſs of which is now a 
greater evil, than the enjoyment was a good: for when 
had them they were goods only in opinion, but now 
the lofs of them hath brought upon me intolerable 
and real evils; and, that no man conjecturing theſe 
preſent calamities, would happen, bade me look to 
the end of my life, and not rely and grow proud 
upon uncertainties. . When this was told Cyrus, who 


was a wiſer man than Cræſus, and ſeeing in the pre- 


{ent example, that Solon's ſaying was confirmed, he 
not only freed Cræſus from puniſhment, but honour- 
ed him as long as he lived; and Solon had the glory 
by the ſame ſaying, to inſtru one king and fave 


another. 
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Deſcription of the NoRWwEGIAN Bran. 
EARS appear in every part of Norway, but 
chiefly in the diltrifts of Bergen and Drou- 
theim, This animal is generally of a dark or light 
brown colour, very ſtrong and ſagacious; his greatel} 
{tength reſtiag in his- fore-legs and paws. 
ſhe-bear ſuckles her young, it is dangerous to mes 


her ia the fields, at Other times ſhe will fly from the 


human ſpecies. One of thoſe women who tend the 
flocks, will. drive a bear before her with a ſtick, and 
often oblige him to quit his prey: but thele animals 
will at any time attack a woman who is pretty far ad- 
vanced 1a pregnancy ;. yet there is no inſtance of a 
bear's devouring a child. He feeds occaſionally on 
roots, graſs, plants, particularly anpelicaz and Gdiffer- 
rent forts of berries: but he delights moſtly in animal 
food, the fleſh of ſheep, goats, Cows, and hories. He 
allaults his prey with his fore-paws, and utes not hi, 
teeth until he has maſtered the. creature: then he 
ſucks the blood on the ſpot, and drags the carcaſe t 
his den. If the road is up hill, or difficult, he will 
take up the body in his arms, and walk upon his hind 
legs only. He will not touch the dead carcaſe of any 
animal, which he himſelf has not killed. He corrects 
the wolf, which, indeed does not like to reſide in his 
ucighbuurhood. A large bear in Royſund was for 
m any years known to follow the herds as their keeper: 
he ſtood tamely while the dairy maid was milking the 
cus, and often drove the wolt away! till at the end 
of autumn, wh in he began to provide his winter's den, 
he took a kid or ſheep, as it by agreement in hea of 
wages. The Norwegian bear, from a whole flock, 
ſingles out the cow that wears the alarm bell; he is 
ſo wcen.ed at this utenfGl, that he often ſtrikes it Hat 
with his paw when. it is made of hammeted metal; 
and when it is caſt; breaks it in picces, He has been 
known to take a gun from the huntſman, and fire it 


off, 
and the firſt fireg without wounding him mortally, 


While a 


When he is attacked by two or three hunters, 


he .. 
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he ſeizes the man before he can load again; and, 
hugging him in. his fore-paws, retreats backwards on 
his hind legs, well knowing that the others will not 
fire for fear of wounding their companion: If he finds 
| timſelf mortally wounded in the neighbourhood of 
he ſea or any deep water, he lays hold on a large 
tone, with which he plunges into it, that he may 
+ fink to the bottom, and deprive the huntſman of his 


ing, he ventures 1a rivers and creeks to catch fiſh. 
nen he finds himſelf tired with ſwimming, and 
pics a bort near kim, he will endeavour to board it 
and if his attempt ſucceeds, will fit peaceably in the 
tern to be ferried over. 'The boatman, however, 
a {Wdocs not much relith his paſſenger, and plies his oars 
luſtily, that he may not be overtaken . or if he is 
provided with an ax, the bear's paws ſmart for his 
preſumption. In the latter end of autumn the bear 
ntches upon his winter-quarters in ſome cave or ca- 
ern, where he prepares for himſelf a ſoft bed of moſs 
ind leaves: he likewiſe covers up the opening with 
boughs in ſuch a manner, that when the ſnow falls 


do entrance appears, and no ſign remains of an animal 
17 {encloſed within. Here he is ſeized with a deep ſleep, 
tz Wor lethargic diſorder, from which he cannot caſily be 
is {Wiwakened, even by wounds, when his den is diſcover- 
or. If he eſcapes detection, he will he in a kind of 
r: Number the whole winter, without eating or drinking: 
ne Hut he is ſaid to ſuck his paws. Thete are certainly 
id {Wore.and tender when he comes forth in the ſpring, 


o that he hops about ſome time, and the huntſman 
of es advantage of his lameneſs. When he forſakes 


is {Wucit of an ant's hillock, which he ſwallows at one 
at oſe. This operates as a purge and a ſtomachic, ſcours 
|; is infide, and ſtrengthens his bowels. 

ca The Norway bear is hunted with ſmall dogs, trained 
it Ip to the ſport. . They never venture to grapple with 
rs, Fim: but harraſs him with running about, barking, 
% Faping, and endeavouring to ſeize him by the genitals, 


kin. His broad paws being well adapted for row- 


„ is den, he is likewiſe ſick at ſtomach 3 and goes in 
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When he is thus tired he retreats to a rock, or a tree; 
and, ſetting his back againſt it, tears up the ſtone, 
and the earth which he throws about him in his own 
defence; then the huntſman fires at him with a brace 
of balls with a rifted gun; and if the ſhot enters his 


cheſt, his ſhoulder, or his ear, he'll fall immediately; 
but, if he is only ſlightly wounded, he flies with ſu. 
prizing fury upon the markſman, who muſt defend 
- Himſelf with the bayonet, which is commonly fixeiÞ 
in the muzzle of the piece. If this implement k 
_ wanting, he ſnatches the knife or dagger, which th: 
Norwegian farmer always wears hanging at his ſide by 
a braſs chain, and, holding it croſs-ways in his hand 
endeavours to thruſt it down the bear's throat. Should 


he miſs his aim, his life is loſt. The bear would fle; 
him, and pull his ſkin over his ears with much dexte. 
rity. Sometimes, however, he beats the conqueret 
huntſman with his paws until he appears to be dead, 

and then retires. If the farmer triumphs, the head & 
his antagoniſt is fixed upon his houſe as a trophy, 
The hide will fetch five or fix rix-dollars. The fleth 
is eaten by the vulgar : and at every wedding a bear“ 
ham appears as a dainty. 


A Letter from Sir HENRY S1DNEY to his fon Sir PII 
SIDNEY, containing rules for his conduct in life. 


HAVE received two letters from you, the one in 
Latin, and the other in French, which I take in 
good part; and will you to exerciſe that practice c 
learning often, ſor it will ſtand you inſtead of that 
profeſſion of life which you are born to live in: and 
now fince this is my firſt letter that ever I did write 
to you, I will not that it be all empty of ſome adviccs, 
which my natural care of you provoketh me to will 
you to follow, as documents to you m this tender age. 

Let your firſt action be the lifting up of your hands 
and mind to almighty God by hearty prayer, and feel- 
ivgly digeſt the words you ſpeak in prayer with con- 
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tinual meditations, and thinking of him to whom you 
pray : and uſe this at an ordinary or particular hour, 
whereby the time itſelf will put you in remembrance 
to do that thing, which you are accuſtomed to do 
in that time. n 

Apply your ſtudy in ſuch hours as your diſcreet maſ- 
ter doth aſſign you earneſtly ; and the time, I know, 
he will ſo limit, as ſhall be both ſufficient for your 
learning, and ſafe for your health. And mark the 
ſenſe and matter of that you read, as well as the 
words; ſo ſhall you both enrich your tongue with 
words, and your wit with matter; and judgement will 
grow as you advance in age. EdD 

Be humble and obedient to your maſter ; for un- 


leſs you frame yourſelf to obey ; yea, and to feel in 
| yourſelf what obedience is, you ſhall never be able to 


teach others to obey you hereafter. 

Be courteous of behaviour and affable to all men, 
with univerſality of reverence, according to the dig- 
nity of the perſon ; there is nothing that winneth fo 
much, with ſo little coſt. 

Uſe moderate diet, ſo as after your meat you 


may find your wit freſher, and not duller, and your 
body more liyely, and not more heavy. 


Seldom drink wines; and yet ſometimes do; leſt, be- 


ing forced on a ſudden to drink, it ſhould inflame you. 


Uſe exerciſe of body; but ſuch as may no ways 
endanger your bones or joints: it will much enercaſe 

h, and enlarge your health. 
At to be cleanly, as well in all parts of your bo- 
dy, as i} your garments : it ſhall make you gracetut in 
each company, and otherwiſe will become loathſome. 
urſelf to be merry; for you degenerate from 
your fathex, if you find not yourſelf more able in wit 
and body t any thing when you mult be merry ; 
but let your mirth be ever void of all ſcurrility and 
biting words to any perſon; for a wound given by a 
word, is harder to be cured than that which is given 
by a ſword. 


Be vou rather a hearer and a bearer away of other 
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men's talk, than a beginner or procurer of ſpeech ; 


otherwiſe you will be accounted to delight to hear { 


yourſelf ſpeak. 


Be modeſt in all companies; and rather be laughed 
at by light fellows for a maiden ſhamefacedneſs, than 


of your ſober friends for pert boldneſs. 


Think upon every word you ſpeak before you ut- | 
ter it; and remember that nature hath, as it were. 
rampered up the tongue with teeth, lips, yea, and hair 


without the lips; and all betoken reins and bridles 
to the reſtraining the uſe of that member. 


Above all things, tell no untruth ; no, not in triſles; 3 
the cuſtom of it is naught : and let it not ſatisfy you, 
that the hearers for a time take it for a truth; for“ 
afterwards it will be known, as it is, to your "Slides Y 
and there cannot be a greater reproach to a gentle- Þ 


man than to be counted a liar. 
Study, and endeavour yourſelf to be virtuouſly oc. 


cupicd ; ſo ſhall you make ſuch a habit of well-doing : 


as you ſhall not know how to do evil, tho' you would. 


Remember, my ſon, the noble blood you are de- | 
ſcended from by your mother's fide ; and think, that 
only by a virtuous life and good actions, you may be 


an ornament to your illuſtrious family; and other- 
wiſe through vice and floth, you will be efteemed 
labes generis, which is one of the greateſt curſes that 
can happen to man. 2 

Well, my little Philip, this is enough for me, and 


I fear too much for you at this time; but yet, if IF 


find that this light meat of digeſtion do nourith any 
thing the weak ſtomach of your young capacity, I will, 
as I find the ſame grow ſtronger, feed it with tougher 
food. Farewell. Your mother and I fend you our 
bleſſing : and Almighty God grant you his; and 
nourith you with his fear, guide you with his grace, 
and make you a good. ſervant to your prince and 
country. 
Your loving father, 


4 HENRY SIDNEY. 
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HE glorious armies of the ſky, 
To thee, O mighty King! 
Triumphant anthems conſecrate, 
And Hallelujahs ſing. 
But ſtill their molt exalted flights 
Fall vaſtly ſhort of thee; 
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How diſtant then muſt human praiſe 
. From thy perfections be! 
Let how, my God, ſhall I refrain, 

3 When to my raviſh'd ſenſe, 


Lach creature in its various ways 
1 Diſplays thy excellence ? 
t The active lights that thine above, 
| In their eternal dance, 
1} Reveal their ſkilful Maker's praiſe, 
1 Wich ſilent elegance. 
1 The 'bluſhes of the morn confeſs 
| That thou art much more fair; 
When in the eaſt its beams revive 
| To gild the fields of air. 
a The fragrant, the refreſhing breath 
| Of ev'ry flow'ry bloom, 


1Þ Lb balmy whiſpers owns from thee 1 
Their pleaſing odours come. = 
The ſinging birds, the warbling winds, 1 
And waters murm'ring fall, SD 
co praiſe the firſt almighty Cauſe, $4 


With difPrent voices call. 
R 3 
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Thy num'rous works exalt thee thus, 
7 , 


And ſhall I filent be? 
No, rather let me ceaſe to breathe 
Than ceaſe from praiſing thee, 


HYMN II. 


| BE the high celeſtial ſtrain, 
My raviſh'd ſoul, and ſing 

A ſolemn hymn of grateful praiſe 

| To heav'n's almighty King. 

Ye curling fountains, as ye roll 

Jour filver waves along, 

Whiſper to all your verdant ſhores 

The ſubject of my ſong. | 

Retain it long ye echoing rocks, 
The facred ſound retain, | 

And from your hollow winding caves 

Returi it ſoft again. | 

Bear it, ye winds, on all your wings 
To diſtant. chmes away, 

And round the wide extended world 
My lofty theme convey. _ 

Take the glad burden of his name, 
Ye clouds, as you ariſe, 

Whither to deck the golden morn, 
Or ſhade the ev'ning ſkies. 

Let harmleſs thunders roll along 
The ſmooth ætherial plain, 


And anſwer from the chryſtal vault 


To ev'ry flying ſtrain. 
Long let it warble round the ſphere 
| And echo thro' the ſky, | 
Till angels with immortal {kill 
Improve the harmony. 
While I, with ſacred rapture fir'd, 
The bleſt Creator ſing, 
And warble conſecrated lays 
To heav'n's almighty King. 
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HYMN II. 
Io didſt, O mighty God, exiſt 


Ere time began its race; 
Before the ample elements 
Fill'd up the voids of ſpace: 
Before the pond'rous earthly globe 
In fluid air was ſtay'd, 
Before the ocean's mighty ſprings 
Their liquid ſtores diſplay'd: 
Ere thro' the gloom of antient night 
The ſtreaks of light appear'd ; 
Before the high celeſtial arch, 
Or ſtarry poles were rear d; 
Before the loud melodious ſpheres 
Their tuneful round begun, 
Before the ſhining roads of heav'n 
Were meaſur'd by the ſun : 
| Ere thro' the Empyrean courts 
One hallelujah rung, 9 7 
Or to their harps the ſongs of liglit 
Ecſtatic anthems ſung : 
Ere men ador'd, or angels knew, 
Or prais'd thy wond'rous name; 
Thy bliſs (O ſacred ſpring of life !) 
And glory was the Tame. 
And when the. pillars of the world 
With ſudden ruin break, 
And all this vaſt and goodly frame 
Sinks in the mighty wreck; 
When from her orb the moon ſhall ſtart, 
Th' aſtoniſh'd ſun roll back, 
While all the trembling ſtarry lamps 
Their ancient courſe forſake : 
For ever permanent and fix'd, 
From agitation free, 
Unchang'd in everlaſting years 
Shall thy TO be 
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Thoſe bliſsful, thoſe tranſporting ſmiles 
That brighten heaven above, 

The boundleſs riches of thy grace, 
And treaſures of thy love. 

Theſe are the mighty things I crave, 
O make theſe bleſſings mine; 

And I the glories of the world 

Contentedly reſign. 


— _——  - — — 


HYMN. V. 


jy vain the duſky night retires, 


And ſullen ſhadows fly; 
In vain the morn with purple light 
Adorns the eaftern ſky, 


In vain the gaudy riſing ſun 


'The wide olsen & gilds, 

Comes glittering o'er the ſllver ſtream, 
And cheers the dewy fields. 

In vain, diſpenſing vernal IWeets, 
The morning breezes play : 

In vain the birds with cheerful ſongs 
valute the new-born Cay. 


HYMN IV. 7 
J thee, my God, [ hourly ſigh, * 
But not for earthly ſtores; 10 
Nor covet I the brighteſt gems ks 
On all the eaſtern ſhores : A1 
Nor that deluding empty joy, : 
Mien call a mighty name; W. 
Nor greateſt in its gayeſt pride, 
| My reſtleſs thoughts enflame. - I 
Nor pleaſure's ſoſt enticing charms 4 
My fond defires allure : Av: 
For greater things than theſe from thee” : 
My wiſhes would ſecure. v 
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In vain unleſs my Saviour's face 
Theſe gloomy clouds controul, 
And diſſipate the fullen ſhades 
That preſs 2 drooping ſoul. 
O! viſit then thy ſervant, Lord, 
With favours from on high; 
Ariſe, my bright, immortal ſun |! 
And all theſe ſhades will die. 
When, when ſhall I behold thy face 
All radiant and ſerene, 
Without theſe envious duſky clouds 
That make a veil between? 
When ſhall that long expected day 
Of ſacred viſion be, 
hen my impatient ſoul ſhall make 
A near approach to thee ? 


8 | | 
HYMN VI. Oz Heaven, 


AlL, ſacred Salem! plac'd on high, 
Scat of the mighty King, 


What thought can graſp thy boundleſs bliſs : 


What tongue thy glories fing-? 
Thy cryſtal towers and palaces 
Mayniticently riſe, 
And dart their beauteous luſtre round 
The Emprvrian ſkies. | 
he voice of triumph in thy ſtreets 
And acclamations ſound: 
Cay banquets in thy ſplendid courts, 5 
And pureſt joys abound. 
Briglit ſmiles on every face appear, 
Rapture in ev'ry eye: 
om ev'ry mouth glad anthems flow, 
Aud charming harmony. 
iliuftrious day ſor ever there 
Streams from the face divine; 
o pale fac d moon Cer glimmers forth, 
Nor ſtars nor ſun decline. 
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The changing ſeaſons bring; 
But o'er the fields miid breezes there 
Breathe an eternal ſpring, | 
The flow'rs with laſting beauty ſhine, 
And deck the ſmiling ground ; 
While flowing ſtreams of pleaſure all 
The happy plains ſurround, 
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HYMN VII. 


; Ban the roſy dawn of day, 
To thee, my God, I'll ſing: 
Awake, my ſoft and tuneful lyre ! 
Awake, each charming ſtring |! 
Awake, and let thy flowing ſtrain ! 
Glide thro' the midnight air, 
While high amidſt her filent orb 
| The filver moon rolls clear. 
While all the glitt'ring ſtarry lamps 
- Are lighted in the ſky, 
And ſet their Maker's greatneſs forth 
To thy admuring eye: 
While watchful angels round the juſt, 
As nightly guardians wait, 
In lofty ſtrains of grateful praiſe, 
Thy ſpirit elevate. 
Awake my ſoft and tuneful lyre! 
Awake cach charming ſtring ! 
Before the roſy dawn of day, 
To thee, my God, I'Il ſing. 
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A dark and fable vel}, 

And all the beauties of the world 
From mortal eyes conceal. 

Again, the ſky with golden beams 

fv hy ſkilful hands adorn, 

And paint, with cheerful ſplendor gay, 
The fair * morn, 


No bende heats, no piercing colds, 


Thou round the heav' nly arch doſt draw 


n 
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And as the gloomy night returns, 
Or ſmiling day renews, ' 


rny conſtant goodneſs ſtill my foul” 


With benefits purſues. _ FTE x : | 


For this, I'l midnight-vows to thee 


With early incenſe bring; 
And ere the roſy dawn of day 
Thy lofty praiſes fing. 


o 


 " HYMN VIII. 


; Pen TAL fountain of my life, 


My laſt, my nobleſt end: 
Eternal centre of my ſoul, 
Where all its motions tend ! 
Thou object of my deareſt love, 
My heavenly paradiſe, 
The ſpring of all my flowing joys, 
My everlaſting bliſs. 


My God, my hope, my vaſt reward, 


And all I would poſſeſs, 
Still more than theſe pathetic names, 
And charming words expreſs ! 


HYMN IX. 
WHEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
My riſing ſoul ſurveys; | 
Tranfported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe. 
O how ſhall words, with equal w arrath, 
The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my raviſh'd heart ? 
But thou can'ſt read it there. 
Thy providence my life ſuſtain'd, 
And all my wants redreſt; 
When in the filent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breaſt 
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To all my weak complaints and cries, | 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had leunt 
To form themſelves in pray'r. 
Unnumber'd comforts to my foul 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom theſe comforts flow'd. 
When in the flipp'ry paths of youth, 
With heedleſs ſteps I ran, 
Thine arm unſeen convey'd me ſafe, 
And led me up to man : 
Thro' hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 
It gently clear'd my way; 


And thro' the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 


More to be fear'd than they. 
When worn with ſickneſs, oft haſt thou 
With health renew'd my face, 
And when in fins and ſorrows ſunk, 
Reviv'd my ſoul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bliſs, 
Has made my cup run o'er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend, 
Has doubled all my ſtore. 
Ten thoufand thouſand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ, 
Nor is the leaſt a cheerful heart, 
That taites theſe gifts with joy- 
Thro' ev'ry period of my life, 
Thy goodneſs I'll purſue, 

And after death, in diſtant worlds, 
'The glorious theme renew. 
When nature fails, and day and night - 

Divide thy works no more, 
My ever grat bf. il heart, O Lord, 


| Thy mercy ſhall adore, 
Thro' all eternity, to thee. _ 
A joyful ſong Fl raiſe; 
For, O! eternity's too ſhort 
To utter all thy praiſe. 
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HYMN X. 


g OW are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord ! 
How ſure is their defence ! 

[ternal wiſdom is their guide, 
Their help omnipotence. 

n foreign realms, and lands remote, 
Supported by thy care, | 

Thro' burning climes I paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. 


f ‚ hy mercy ſweeten'd ev 11 ſoil, 


Made ev'ry region pleaſe; 


| The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 


And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. 
Think, O my ſoul, devoutly think, 
How with affrighted eyes, 
Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife |! 
onfuſion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart, 


Vhen waves on waves, and gulphs on gulphs, 


O'ercame the pilot's art. 
Let then, from all my griefs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſet me free; 
Ylulſt in the confidence of pray'r, 
My ſoul took hold on thee. 
or tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
know thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. 
The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 
' Obedient to thy will; 
he ſea that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was till. 
n midſt of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodnets I'll adore, 
nd praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly aſk tor more. 
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My life, if thou preſerv'ſt my life, 
Thy ſacrifice ſhall bez; 

And death, if death muſt be my doom, 
Shall join my ſoul to thee. 


— 


£ 


5 HYMN Xl. De CREATION. 


OW let the ſpacious world ariſe, 
Said the Creator Lord: 
At once the obedient. earth and ſkies 
| Roſe, at his ſovereign word. 
Dark was the deep the waters lay 
Confus'd and drown'd the land: 
He call'd the light, the new-born day 
Attends on his command. 
He bids the clouds aſcend on high : 
The clouds aſcend, and bear 
A wat'ry treaſure to the ſky, 
And float on ſofter air. 
The liquid element below, 
Was gather'd by his hand, 
The rolling ſeas together flow, 
| And leave a fold land. _ 
With herbs and plants, a flow'ry birth, 
Ihe naked globe he crown'd, 
Ere there was rain to bleſs the earth, 
Or ſun to warm the ground. 
Then he adorn'd the upper ſkies, 
| Behold, the ſun appears; 
The moon and ſtars in order riſe, - 
To mark out months and years. 
Out of the deep th' almighty King 
Did vital beings frame, | 
And painted fowls of ev'ry wing, 
And fiſh of ev'ry name. 
He gave the lion and the worm, 
At once their wond'rous birth ; 
And grazing beaſts-of various form Th 
Roſe from the teeming earth. 


263 | 
Adam was form'd of <qual clay, 
The ſov'reign of the reſt 3 
Deſign'd for nobler ends than they 
With God's own image bleſt. 
Thus glorious in the Maker's eye 
The young creation ſtood ! 
He ſaw the building from on high, 
His word pronounc'd it good. 


The LORD's PRAYER. 


F of all! we bow to thee, 
Who dwells in heav'n ador'd ; 

But preſent {till thro” all thy works, 
The univerſal Lord. 

All hallow'd be thy facred name, 
O'er all the nations known; 

Advance the kingdom of thy grace, 
And let thy glory come. 

A grateful homage may we yield 
With hearts reſign'd to thee : 

And as in heav'n thy will is done, 

On earth ſo let it be. 
From day to day we humbly own 
Ihe hand that feeds us ſtill : 

Give us our bread, that we may reſt 
Contented in thy will. 

Our ſins and treſpaſſes we own: 
O may they be forgiv'n! 

That mercy we to others ſhew, 
We pray the like from heay'n. 

Our life let {till thy grace direct, 
From evil guard our way, 

And in temptation's fatal path, 
Permit us not to ſtray. _ 

For thine's the pow'r, the kingdom thine, 
All glory's due to thee : 

Thine from eternity they were, 
And thine ſhall ever be. 
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De Forry-Firru PSALM paraphroſed. 
PART I. 


Y ardent heart with holy raptures fir'd, 
Which this ſublime, this heav'nly theme inſpir'd, 
Sends forth good things. In lofty ſtrains I ſing 
The pow'r and grandeur of the almighty King. 
Than tongue can ſpeak, ſwifter than pen can go, 
From my tranſported. breaſt melodious numbers flow, 
All human beauty thou doſt far ſurpaſs, 
Such is the dazzling brightneſs of thy face. 
Ten thouſand ſuns in one united blaze, 
Would all be loſt in thy ſuperior rays. 
Around thy head celeſtial graces ſhine, 
Eternal bliſs and glory ſhall be thine. 
Go, hero, arm'd with unreſiſted might, 
Gird on thy ſword, prepare thyſelf to fight 
Array'd in majeſty, aſcend thy car, 
And undiſturb'd drive on the proſp'rous war. 
_ Diſplay thy pow'r, thine en'mies all confound, 
Let gracious, and ſtill with mercy crown'd. 
The juſtice of thy cauſe ſhall thee inſpire 
With holy brav'ry and undaunted fire : 
Thy foes ſhall fall beneath thy conqu'ring ſword, 
And conquer'd kings acknowledge thee their Lord. 
All pow'r is thine, ſupreme JEHOVAH ! | thine 
Infinite empire and eternal reign. 
By thy juſt laws are haughty tyrants ſway'd, 
Thou hat'ſt the bad, the righteous man doſt aid: 
For this my God, the monarch of che ſky, 
Above all rival pow'r, exalts thee high. 
Within thy iv'ry courts, in ſhining ſtate, 
Around thy throne attended princes wait : 
While thou amidſt perfumes, on high reclin'd, 
Doſt feed with pure delights thy ſilent mind. 
Here royal handmaids wait their Lord's command, 
At thy right- ſide thy beauteous queen doth ſtand, 
Her coſtly robes with golden foliage wrought, 
Perfum'd with Ore from Arabia brought. 
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PART 1. 


1 
U thou, O queen, give ear and underſtand.⁵ü 
Forget thy father's houſe and native land: 1. 

Let now thy 1 loves be all reſign'd, | £26 

And on the hero fix thy longing mind. W 8 

Th' enamour'd prince ſhall doat upon thy charms, fy 

Hang on thy lips, and fold thee in his arms; 15 

He'll place thee next himſelf in ſtate and pow'r, | 

(But thou with rev'rence {till thy God adore.) | | 

The Tyrian queen ſhall leave her native feat, i 

And fraught with gifts, in thy apartments wait: x 

The rich, and all deriv'd of noble race, | ; 

Shall court thy favour and implore thy grace. h i 

Behold the princeſs eloath'd in rich attire, | [4 

Great King! thy deſtin'd ſpouſe, thy foul's deſire; þ | 

Her robes adorn'd with interwoven gold, 

[ter radiant face more glorious to behold: 

In charms how far ſuperior is her mind! 

All graces here, all virtues are combin'd. 

Lo! Prince, thy royal bride, this lovely maid, 

dhe comes to these in nuptial robes array'd; 

Were needle work its living art diſplays, 

And ſparkling gems reflect the golden rays. 

Lehold, amidſt a choir of virgins bright, 

She walks, ſurpaſſing fair, and charms the ſiglit; 

While winning graces and majeſtic mien, 

Confeſs her grandeur, and declare her queen. 

dhe thus ſurrounded by the gazing throng, 

ln glad proceſſion ſhall be brought along, 

With her affociate nymphs, ſhall joyful come, 

And thronging, enter thy imperial dome. 

ut thou, O queen, ſuſpend thy pious care, 

o more lament thy dame and aged fire; | 

Inſtead of theſe thou joyful ſhalt embrace 

tay num'rous progeny, a happy race; 

"or grandeur much, for virtue more renown'd, 

4nd all in future times with em, es crown'l. / 

Thou art the glorious ſubject of my lays, 
lo nations far remov'd PII fing thy praiſe, 
| 8 
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While fleeting ſhades around the mountains turn, 
And twinkling ſtars in midnight watches burn; 
While orient Phcebus gilds the purple day, 
Thy honour, praiſe, and fame ſhall ne'er decay. 


The HunDRED and FOURTEENTH P8ALM paraphraſed 


HEN Iſr'el freed from Pharaoh's hand, 
Left the proud tyrant and his land, 
The tribes with cheerful homage own 
Their king, and Judah was his throne. 
Acroſs the deep their journey lay, ; 
The deep divides to make them way; 
The ſtreams of Jordan ſaw and fled, 
With backward current to their head. 
The mountains ſhook like frightened ſheep, 
Like lambs the little hillocks leap; 
Not Sinai on her baſe could ſtand, 
Conſcious of ſovereign power at hand. 
What pow'r could make the deep divide? 
Make Jordan backward roll his tide? 
Why did ye leap ye little hills? 
And whence the fright that Sinai feels? 
- Let ev'ry mountain ev'ry flood 
Retire and know th' approaching God, 
Ihe king of Iſr'el fee him here; 
Tremble thou earth, adore and fear. 
He thunders, and all nature mourns, 
The rocks to ſtanding pools he turns; 
Flints ſpring with fountains at his word, 
And fires and ſeas confeſs their Lord. 


The V1810N, from the Fourth Chapter of JOB. 


'""PWAS at the dark and ſilent hour of night, 
When airy viſions ſkim before the ſight, 
When men entranc'd in balmy ſleep are laid, 
And deeper ſlumbers ev'ry ſenſe invade; 
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A voice ſhrill ſounding, pierc'd my liſt'ning ear, 

The ſolemn accents ſtill methinks I hear. 

And lo, aroſe before my wond'rous eyes 

A ſhapeleſs ſpectre of ſtupendous ſize; 

Sullen, it me approach'd with awful grace, 

And frowning dreadful, ſtar'd me in the face. 

Deep ſunk my heart, my hair erected ſtood, 

And ſweaty drops my ſhaking limbs bedew'd. 

At length a voice the ſolemn filence broke, 

And thus in hollow tone the phantom ſpoke : 
What art thou, mortal man! thou breathing clod ! 

Thou daring rival of thy author, God. 

Is then this heap of animated duſt 

Pure as his Maker? as his Maker juſt? 

What are the gifts to human nature giv'n, 

That man uſurps the attributes of heav'n? 

Th' angelic hoſt that on the Godhead wait, 

And iſſue forth his miniſters of fate; 

Not of themſelves perform his great command, 

But own his guidance and o'er ruling hand. 


Shall then preſumptuous man his actions ſway, > 


This lordly tenant of a lump of clay? 
Who from a ſordid maſs derives his birth, 
And drops again into his mother earth; 
Whoſe carcale mould'ring in the ſilent tomb 
Devouring reptiles mangle and conſume. 
Look round the ſurface of this earthly bell, 
See grandeur vaniſh, and ev'n nations fall! 
What millions die, their race of being run, 
Between the riſing and the ſetting ſun! 
See man each hour reſign his fleeting breath! 
And ſink unheeded in the jaws of death! 
Thus falls thy boaſted wiſdom, mortal man, 
A cloud its ſubſtance, and its date a ſpan! 
Thy ſhort perfection on thy life depends, 
At death's great period all thy knowledge ends. 
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; REVELATIONS-1. 5, . 


1 him that lov'd the ſouls of men, 
And waſh'd us in his blood; 
To royal honours rais'd our head, 
And made us prieſts to God: 
To him let ev'ry tongue be praiſe, 
And ev'ry heart be love! 


All grateful honours paid on earth, 


And nobler ſongs above! 

Behold on flying clouds he comes! 
His faints ſhall bleſs the day; 

WhiPit they that pierc'd him, ſadly mourn, 
Tn anguiſh and diſmay. | 

I am the firſt, and I the laſt; 

Time centers all in me; 

Th' almighty God who was and is, 

And ever more ſhall be. 


THE 
MESSIAH, 


A Sacred ECLOGUE, written iu Imitation of 
VIRGIL's PoLLIO. 


vues nymphs of Solyma! begin the ſong, 

To heav'nly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 

The moſſy fountains, and the ſylvan thades, 

The dreams of Pindus, and th* Aonian maids, 

Delight no more O thou, my voice inſpirc, 

Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A Virgin ſhall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son! 

From Jefle's root behold a branch ariſe, 

Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies. 

TH ztherial ſpirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 

And on its top deſcends the myſtic dove. 
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Ye heav'ns from high the dewy neCtar pour, 
And in ſoft ſilence thed the kindly fhow'r ! 
The ſick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 
From ſtorms a ſhelter and from heat a ſhade. 


All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail; 


Returning juſtice lift aloft her ſcale ; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend, 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th' expected morn! 
Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious Babe, be born! 
Zee! nature haſtes, her earlieſt wreaths to bring. 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring ! 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

gee nodding foreſts on the mountains dance: 

Zee ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe! 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perſumes the ſkies. 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſert chears: 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears; 

A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th' approaching deity, 

1.9 earth receives him from the bending ſkies; 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies riſe; 
Wich heads declin'd ye cedars homage pay; 

Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way! 
The Sawour comes! by ancient bards foretold: 

Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold; 

He from thick films {hall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs cye-ball pour the day. 

is he th' obſtructed paths of ſound ſhali cleax, 
And bid new muſic charm th' unfolding car; 
The dumb ſhall ſing, the. lame his crutch ſorego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe; 

No ſigh, no murmur, the wide world ſhall hear; 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And-hell's grim tyrant ſeel tl” eternal wound. 
As the good ſhepherd terids his fleecy care, 
necks treſheſt paſture and the pureſt air; 

'E xplores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 
By Gay o'erſces thew, and by night protects, 
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The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms! 


Thus all mankind his guardian care engage, 


The promis'd Father of the future age. 

No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be covered o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a plow-ſhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joyful ſon 


Shall finiſh what his ſhort liv'd fire begun; 


Their vines a ſhadow to their race thall yield, 


And the ſame hand that ſow'd, ſhall reap the field, 


The ſwine in barren deſarts with ſurpriſe 
Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe; 


And ſtarts amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 
Ne falls of water murm'ring in his ear; 


On lifted rocks, the dragons late abodes, 


The green reed trembles, and the bulruth nods. 
Waite ſandy vallies, once perplex'd with thorn, 


The fpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn: 


Jo leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noifome weed. 
The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead, 


And boys in flow'ry bands the tyger lead; 

The ſteer and lion at one crub thall meet, 

And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
"he ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

The creſted baſiliſæ and ſpeckled ſnake; 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue ſhall innocently play. 
Riſe crown'd with light, imperial Salem rife! _ 
LExalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes: 

Sce a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn; 

See future ſons and daughters yet unborn; 

In crouding ranks on ev'ry fide ariſe, 
Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies! 

See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 
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See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabzan ſprings! 

For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 13 

And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day! 

No more the riſing ſun ſhall gild the morn, - 

Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn, 

But loſt, diſſolv'd in thy ſuperior rays 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

O'erflow thy courts: the Light Himſelf thall ſhine 
Reveald, and God's eternal day be thine! 

The ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 


Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away 


But fix'd his word, his faving pow'r remains, 


Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Meſhah reigns, 


THE 
HERMIT, 
BY 
DR. PARNELLE. 
FAR in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend hermit grew; 


The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well: 


Remote from man, with God he paſs'd his days; 


Pray'r all his buſineſs, all his pleature praiſe. 
A life fo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 
veem'd heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe: 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey, 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway. 
lis hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
nd all the tenor of his ſoul is loſt: 
84 
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go vrhen a ſmooth expinſe receives prot 
Calm nature's image on its wat'ry breaſt, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And ſkies bencath with anſw'ring colours plow: 
Nut if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 

Swift ruſfling circles curl ow ev'ry fide, 
And giimmering fragments of a broken ſun, 


Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. Al, 
4 "To clear this doubt, to know the world by fight, i'r, 
1 To ſind if books, or ſwains report it right; Ar 
Y (For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, UV; 
. a Whoſe feet _ wand ring o'er the nightly dew) Ar 
A He quits luis cell; the pilgrim ſtaff he bore, 1 
. And ſix'd the ſcallop in his hat before: | W 
Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, Tt 
Zedate to think, and watching each event. Ay 
The morn was walled in the pathleſs prafs, I. 
And long and loneſome was the wild to aſi 5 ty 

But vr hen the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a croſſing way; 6 
E His raiment decent, his complexion fair, | 10 
3 And ſoft in grateſul ringlets wav'd his hair. 3 
* Then near approaching, Father, hail! he cry'd; - 50 
And hail, my ſon, the - rev 'rend fire reply'd: I. 
Words ſollow'd words, from queſtion anſwer flow's, H 
And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road: A 
Pill each with wy er pleas'd, and loth to part, N 
While in their age they diife 7, join in heart; T1 


Thus ſtands an Sha eim in ivy bound, 


Thus vouthful! wy Claſps an elm ee T 
Now funk the fun; the cloſing hour of whe A 
25 ame Ow ard, mantled o'er with ſober grey; A 
Nature in Glence bid the world repoſe; V 
When near ilie road a ſtately palace roſe: * 
There by ue moon thro! ranks of trees they paſs, 7 
Wick verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. A 
't chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome it 
tl is houſe the wand”ring ſtranger's home; Bl 
_ - 1 


he kindneſs from a thirſt of praiſe, | A 
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The pair arrive; the Wy ſervants wait: 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with co ily piles of food, 
And all is more than hoſyitably good. 
hen led to reſt, the da) s long toil they drown, 
Deep ſunk in ſſeep, Bet an, and heaps of down. 
At length 'tis morn, and at the dawn of day 
Along the wide canal the zephyrs play; 
Freth o'er the gay parterres the hreezes creep, 
Aud ſhake the ring wood to b. Atty [ice p- 
„obe dient to the call; 
op early banquet deck'd che ſp} lendid B. all; 
Lich e Haba, wine a golden goble et grac' d, 
50 hich the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte, 
Then pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they £9: 
And, but the land]: ord, none Jad caufe cf wor; 
His cup was van peo dz for in ſecret guiſe 
110 younger gueſt purlom'd the glitt'ring prize. 
As one w 47 ſpics a ſerpent in his way, 
Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder d ſtops to ſhun the danger nar, 
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i hen walks with faintneſs on, and looks with ſear 
50 ſeemꝭ' d the fire: when far upon the road, 
The ſhining ſpoil his wily partner ſhow'd, 
d, He ſtop” d with filenc: e, walk'd with trembling hearty 
And much he wiſh'd, but t durſt not alk to part: 
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Murm'ring he liſts his eyes, and thinks 'tis Fard, 
That eee is actions met a baſe reward. 

While thus they paſs, the fun his glory mrouds, 
The changing ſkies hang out their fable clouds; 
A found in air e d ap Row hing rat p | 
And beat s to covert ſcud a- ere W the plain 
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The nimble light ning mix'd with ſhowr's began, 


And or their heads loud rolling thunder ran. he 
Hexe long they knock, but knock, or call in vain, nd 
Driv'n by the wind ad battered by the rain. ſee 
At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, a 
(Twas then his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) 5 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 270 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair: en 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, ge 6 
And nature's fervor through their limbs recals: * 
Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with eager wine, 0 h 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both to dine: n 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, ir; 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. | * 


With ſtill remark the pond'ring hermit view'd, 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude, 
And why fhould ſuch (within himſelf he cry'd) » MW” 


Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? | A 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon take place, 4 
In ev'ry ſettling feature of his face! elo 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 27 
That cup, the gen'rous landlord own'd before, ” 


And paid profuſely with the precious bowl | 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh foul. "mY 
But now the clouds in airy.tumult fly, 


The ſun emerging ope's an azure ſky; 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 0 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, chear the day: 10 q 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 15 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. N by 


While hence they walk, the pilgrim's boſom wrought 


With all the travel of uncertain thought; h * 
IIis partner's acts, without their cauſe appear, Fe 
Twas there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here: ® : 
Deteſting that, and pitying this he goes, _ 
Loſt and conſounded with the various ſhows. FR 
Now night's dim thades again involve the ſky, ) 5 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lie her 
Again they fearch and find a lodging nigh. W 
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he ſoil improv'd around, the manſion near, 
nd neither poorly low, nor 1dly great; 


ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 
ntent, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 


hen bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet; 


heir greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt guiie, 

he courteous maſter hears, and thus replies; 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 

o him who gives us all J yield a part; 

rom him you come, from him ac cept it here, 
frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 

e ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 

hen talk'd of virtue till the time of bed; 

hen the grave houſhold round his hall repair, 
'arn'd by a bell, and clofe the hours with pray'r. 
At length the world, renew'd by calm repole, N 
as ſtrong for toll, the dappled morn aroſz; 

cfore the pilgrim's part, the younger crept 

ar the clos'd cradle where au infant flept, 

ind writh'd his neck, the landlord's little pride, 
ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and dy'd, 
ſorror of horrors! what! his only fon! 

low look'd our hermit when the fact was done? 
ot hell, tho' helPs black jaws in ſunder part, 

ind breaths blue fire, could more affault his heart. 
Confus'd and ſtruck with horror at the deed, 

- ies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 

lis ſteps the youth purſues; the country lay 
crplex'd with roads, à ſervant ſhow'd the way: 
river croſs'd the path; tte paſſage o'er 

dus nice to find! the ſervant trode before; 

baus arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, 

ind deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
he youth who ſeem'd to watch a time to in, 

\pproach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt hin in, 
zunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 

hen flaſhing turns, and * among the 5 id, 
Wild, lp: irkling cage inflames the father's eyes, 

e burſt the Wig. # of fear, and madly cries, 
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When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man; 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet; - 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his ſect; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair: 
Celeſtial odours breathe thro? purple air; 

And wings, whole colours ghitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their oradual plumes diſplay. 
The form ætlierial burlt upon his ſiglit, 

And moves in all the majeſty of light. 

Though loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſion grew, 
oSadden he gaz'd, and wilt not what to do; 
Zurpriſe in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 

zut ſilence here the beautcous angel broke. 
(The voice of muſic raviſh'd as he ipoke.) 

Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknow 
In ſweet memorial rife before the throne: 
Theſe charms ſucceſs in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind; 
For this commiſhon'd, I ſorſook the ley: 
Nay, caſe to kneel: Ihy ſellow ſervant I. 

Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 151! 

The Maker juſtiy claims that world he made, Wi 1 


In this the right of Providence is laid; Will 
Its ſacred majeſty through all depen Phy par 
On uſing ſecond means to work his cnds: it 
is thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, Net 
Ihe Pow'r exerts lus attributes on high, us | 
Your actions uſcs, nor controuls your will, m; 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be fill. e fie 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurpiſſe p. 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wond'ring he 
Yet taught by thefe, conſeſs tht Almighty quit, , 
And whert thou can't unriddle, learn to truſt! Nen: 

The great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly food p. 
Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good; 

Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets thine, 


And hore d his guctts to morning ; draughts of wi 
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s with the cup the graceleſs cuſtom Joſt, 
4 {till he welcomes, but with leſs of — 
8 mean ſuſpic:ous wretch, whoſe bolted door, 
ver mov'd in duty to the Wand'ring poor: 
ith him J left the cup, to teach lus mind, 
at heav'n can blets if mortals will be kind. 
n{cious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
id feels compaſſion touch his grateful foul. 
us artiitsmelc the ſullen ore of lead, : 
th heaping coals of fire upon its head; 
the kind warmth the metal learas to glow, 
7, - loofe frora droſs, the ſilver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
t now the child half-wean'd his heart From God; 
kild of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 
i meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 
what exceſſes had his dotage run? 
now: God, to fave the father, took the fon. 
all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to wn 
d, Wild 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow.) 
poor fond parent humbled in the duſt, 
* Owns in tears; the puniſhment was jull. 
bs But how had all his fortune felt a wreck, 
"A « that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back? 
is night, his treafur'd heaps he mant to ſteal, 
de, (| what a fund of Thani, woull fail! 
lus heav'n inſtructs thy mind: this trial o'er, 
part in peace, reſign, and fin. no more. 
n founding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
ye, e lage ſtood wond ring as the fcraph flew. 
us look'd Eliſha, when to mount on high, 
maſter took the chariot of the tky; 
: fiery pomp aſcending left the view : 
ſurpWW- prophet gaz'd and will'd to follow too. 
g ce the bending hermit here à prayer be gun, 
uſt, Nd, as in brav'n, on earth 1 by will be done; 
uſt! en gladly turning ſought his ancient place, 
y foo paſs'd a life of piety and peace. 
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A LETTER rom ITALY, 


I 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE , 
CHARLES LORD HALIFAX, 
In the Year Mm. Dec. 1. 
: Br MR. ADD1S0V. 1 
( 
Salve magna parens frugum Saturnia tellus, ; 
Magna virum! tibi res antique laudis ct artis, 
Aggredior, ſanRos auſus reclude re fontes. \ 
Viks. Gro. a N 
| i F 
JJ HILE you, my Lord, the rural ſhades adi} ? 
| And from Britannia's public poſts retire, V 
No longer, her ungrateful ſons to pleaſe, 5 
For their advantage facrifice your eaſe :* 91 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, T 
Through nations fruitfut of immortal lays, A 
Where the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting clime, 1 
Confpire to trouble your repoſe with rhyme. It. 
For whereſo'er I turn my raviſh'd eyes, V 
Gay gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpects riſe, 0 
Poetic ſields encompaſs me around, 
And ſtill I ſeem to tread on claſſic ground. W 
For here the muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, U 
That not a mountain rears its head unfung. . A 
Renown'd in verſe cach ſhady thicket grows, 
And ev'ry ſtream in heav'nly numbers flows. II 
How am I pleas'd to ſearch the hills and wo, Or 
For riſing ſprings and celebrated floods: Cy 
To view the Nar tumultuous in his courſe, . 
And trace the ſmooth Clitumnus to its ſource, [a 
To fee the Mincio draw his wat'ry ſtore Ly 
Through the long windings of a fruitful ſhore, JF Ar 
And hoary Albula's infected tide | Be; 


Over the warm bed of ſmoking ſulphur glide. Or 
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Fir'd with a thouſand raptures I ſurvey 

Eridanus throughoflow'ry meadows ſtray, _ 

The king of floods! that rolling o'er the plains 

The tow'ring Alps of half their moiſture drains, 

And proudly fwollen with a whole winter's ſnows, 

Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 
Sometimes miſguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, 

That loſt in filence and oblivion lie, 

(Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry) 

Yet run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, 

And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill. 

Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire, 

And the fam'd river's empty ſhores admire, 
That deſtitute of ſtrength derives its courſe 
From thirſty urns and an unfruitful ſource ; 

Yet ſung ſo often in poetic lays, 

With ſcorn the Danube and the Nile ſurveys: 
So high the deathleſs muſe exalts her theme! 
Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious ſtream, 
Than in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd, 

And unobſerv'd in wild meanders play'd; 

Till by your lines, and Naſſau's fword renown'd, 
Its riſing billows through the world reſound, 
Where'er the hero's godlike acts can pierce, 

Or where the fame of an immortal verſe. 

Oh, could the muſe my raviſh'd breaft inſpire, 
With warmth like yours, and raite an equal fire, 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhould ſhine, 
And Virgil's Italy ſhould yield to mine? 

See how the golden groves around me ſmile, 
That ſhun the coaſt of Britain's ſtormy ifle, 

Or when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 
Curfe the cold clime. and ſtarve in northern air. 
Here kindly warmth and mountain juice ferments. 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents: 

Lyen the rough rocks which tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeis ſend out aà rich perſume, 

Bear me, ſome god, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 

Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats, 
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Where wellern gales cternally reſide, 

And all the ſcaſons lavith all their pride: 

Bloſſoms and fruits, and flow'rs together rite, 

And the whole year in gay confuſion lics. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 


And in my foul a thouſand paſſions ſtrive, 
When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry, 


Magniſicent in piles of ruin lie, 


RF ampinthearre's amazing height 


Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 

What on its public ſhows unpeopled Rome, 
And held uncrouded nations in its womb : 

Here pillars rough with ſculpture pierce the ſkies: 
And here the proud triumphal arches riſc, 


Where the old Romans deathlefs acts diſplay'd 


Their baſe degen' rate progeny upbraid: 
Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 


And wond'ring at their height thro? airy channels fow, 


Still to new ſcencs, my wand'ring mule retires, 
And the dumb ſhow of breathing rocks admires; 
Where the ſmocth chiſſel all its force has ſhown, 


And ſoſtened into fleth the rugged ſtone. 


in ſolemn lilence, a majeſtic band, 
Heroes, aud gods, and Roman conſuls ſtand, 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown; 
While the bright dames to whom they humbly ſu'd, 
Still ſhow the charms that their proud hearts ſubqu'd. 
Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearte, 
And ſhow th! immortal labours in my verſe, 
Where from the mingled ſtrength of thade and light 
A new creation riſes to my light, 
Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 
So warm with ** 2 his blended colours olow, 
From theme to theme with ſecret pleaſure tot, 
Amidſt the ſoft variety I'm loſt: 
Here plealing airs my raviſh'd foul confound, 
With circlng notes and labyrinths of ſound; 
Here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, 
And op'ning palaces invitg my mule. 
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How has kind heav'n ador'd the happy land! 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand? 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, | 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The {miles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny uturps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
Che red&ning orange and the ſwelling grain: 
Joyle!s he ſees the growing oils and wines, 
Art in the myrtle's fragrant ſnade repines: 
Htaryes, in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. 
Oh Liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
Protuie of blifs, and pregnant with delight | 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 
low. And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train; 
Eas'd of her load, ſubjection grows more light, 
Ard poverty looks chearful in thy fight ; 
Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Gir'ſt beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 
Thee, goddeſs, thee Britannia's iſle adores; 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 
How oft in fields of death thy preſence fought, 
or thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought? 
n foreign mountains may the fun refine, 
Ihe grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine. 
Wich citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, 
\nd the fat olive ſwells with floods of oil: 
light Ne envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
n ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies: 
Or at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 
hough o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine; 
Lis liberty that crowns Britannia's iſle, (ſmile. 
Aud makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains 
Others with tow'ring piles may pleaſe the ſight, 
nd in their proud aſpiring domes delight; 
nicer touch to the {tretch'd canvas give, 
teach their animated rocks to live: 
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'Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 
And hold in balance each contending ſtate, 
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To threaten bold preſumptuous kings with war, 8 
And anſwer her afflicted neighbours pray'r, J 
The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce alarms, ] 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms : 4 
Soon as their fleets appear, their terror ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lie huſh'd in peace. 1 
1 Th' ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret dread 1 
| Her thunder aim'd at his aſpiring head, / 
it And fain her godlike ſons would diſunite, t 
. By foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite; ( 
+, But ſtrives in vain to conquer or. divide, N 
11 Whom Naſſau's arms defend, and counſels guide. } 
In Fir'd with the name, winch I ſo oft have found 1 
1 The diſtant climes and different tongues reſound, A 
5 I bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, A 
G1 That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain, 7 
1 But I've already troubled you too long, G 
1 Nor dare attempt a more advent'rous ſong, H 
a My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme, H 
BE A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream ; H 
* Unſit for heroes, whom immortal lays, 
4 And lines like Virgil's, or like yours, ſhould praiſe. O 
| Ce 
R Tl 
1 THE CAMPAIGN. = 
74, By Mr. AD DIS ON. 0 
AN TO THE 8 
] ' DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. On 
x JW FULE crowds of princes your deſerts proclaim, 8 
4 Proud in their number to enrol your name, Ile 
# While emperors to you commit their cauſe, ' 
Bf Th 
4 And Anna's praiſes crown the vaſt 8 By 
1 0 Accept, great leader, what the muſe recites. Eh, 
% That ia ambitious verſe attempts your ſiglits. Ab 
0 
33 
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Fir'd and tranſported with a theme ſo new, 
Ten thouſand wonders op'ning to my view, 
Shine forth at once; ſieges and ſtorms appear, 
And wars and conqueſts fill thi important year, 
Rivers of blood I fee, and hills of lain, 
An Iliad rifing out of one campaign. 

The haughty Gaul behold with tow'ring pride, 
His ancient bounds enlarg'd on ev'ry fide, 
Pyrene's lofty barriers were ſubdu'd, | 
And in the midſt of his wide empire ſtood; 
Auſonia's ſtates, the victor to reſtrain, - 
Oppos'd their Alps and Appenines in vain, 

Nor found themſelves with ſtrength of rocks immur'd, 
Behind their everlaſting hills ſecur'd; 

The riſing Danube its long race begun, 

And half its courſe thro' the new conqueſts run : 
Amaz'd and anxious for her ſov'reigns fates, 
Germania trembled through a hundred ſtates : 

Great Leopold himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear; 

He gaz'd around, but ſaw no ſuccour near 

He gaz'd, and half abandon'd to deſpair, 

His hopes on heav'n, and confidence in pray'r. 

To Britain's queen the nations turn their eyes, 
On her reſolves the weſtern world relies, 
Confiding ſtill, amidſt its dire alarms, 

In Anna's councils, and in Churchill's arms. 
Thrice happy Britain, from the kingdoms rent, 
To fit the guardian of the Continent |! 

That fees her braveſt ſons advanc'd fo high, 

And flouriſhing ſo near her prince's eye; 

Thy fav'rites grow not up by fortune's ſport, 
Ur from the crimes, or follies of a court ; 

On the firm baſis of deſert they rife, 

From long-try'd faith, and friendſhip's holy ties: 
Their ſov'reign's well diſtinguiſh'd ſmiles they ſhare, 
Her ornaments in peace, her ſtrength in war; 


The nation thanks them with a public voice, 


By thow'rs of bleſſings heav'n approves their choice; 

Envy itſelf is dumb, in wonder loſt, 

And factions ſtrive who ſhall applaud them molt. 
| xe Þ | 
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Soon as the vernal breezes warm the ſæy, 
Britannia's colours in the zephyrs fly; 
Her chief already had his march begun, 
Croſſing the provinces himſelf had won, 
Till the Moſelle appearing from afar, 
Retards the progreſs of the moving war. 
Delightful ſtream ! had nature bid her fall, 
In diſtant climes, far from the perjur'd Gaul; 
But now a purchaſe to the ſword ſhe lies, 
Her harveſt for uncertain owners riſe ; 
Each vineyard doubtful of its maſter grows, 
And to the victor's bowl each vintage flows, 
The diſcontented ſhades of ſlaughter'd hoſts, 
That wander'd on her banks, her heroes ghoſts 
Hop'd when they ſaw Britannia's arms appear, 
The vengeance due to their great deaths was near. 
Our godlike leader, ere the ſtream he paſt 
The mighty ſcheme of all his labours caſt. 
Forming the wond'rous year within his thought; 
His boſom glow'd with battles yet unfought. 
The long laborious march he firit ſurveys, 
And joins the Danube to the Maeſe, 
Between whoſe floods ſuch pathleſs foreſts grow, 
Such mountains riſe, ſo many rivers flow : 
The toil looks lovely in the hero's eyes, 
And danger ſerves but to enhance the prize. 
Big with the fate of Europe, he renews 
His dreadful courſe, and the proud foe purſues ; 
Infected by the burning ſcorpions heat, 
The ſultry gales round his chaf'd temples beat, 
Till on the borders of the Maine he finds, 
Defenſive ſhadows, and refreſhing winds. 
Our Britiſh youth, with inborn freedom bold, 
Unnumber'd ſcenes of ſervitude behold, 
Nations of ſlaves with tyranny debas'd, 
(Their Maker's image more than half- defac d) 
Hourly inſtructed, as they urge their toil, 
To prize their queen and love their native ſorl. 
Still to the riſing ſun they take their way, 
Thro' clouds of duſt and Ln upon the day, 
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When now the Neckar on its friendly coaſt 
With cooling ſtreams revives the fainting hoſt, 
That chearfully its labours paſt forgets, 
The midnight watches, and the noon-day heats. 
Oer proſtrate towns and palaces they paſs, 
(Now cover'd o'er with weeds and hid in grafs) 
Breathing revenge; whilſt anger and difdain 
Fire ev'ry breaſt, and boil in ev'ry vein : 
Here thatter'd walls, like broken rocks from far 
Riſe up in hideous views, the guilt of war, 
Whilſt here the vine o'er hills of ruin climbs, 
Induſtrious to conceal great Bourbon's crimes. 
At length the fame of England's hero drew 
Eugenio to the glorious interview, 
Great fouls by inſtinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendſhip burn; 
A ſudden friendſhip, while with ſtretch'd-out rays 
They met each other, mingling blaze with blaze. 
Polith'd in courts, and harden'd in the field, 
Renown'd for conqueſt, and in council ſkill'd, 
Their courage dwells not in a troubled flood 
Of mounting ſpirits, and fermenting blood, 
Lodg'd in the foul, with virtue over-rul'd, 
Enſlam'd by reaſon, and by reafon cool'd, 
In hours of peace content to be unknown, 
And only in the field of battle ſhown ; | 
To ſoul's like theſe in mutual friendſhip join'd, 
Heav'n dares intruſt the cauſe of human kind. 
Britannia's graceful ſons appear in arms, 
Her harraſs'd troops the hero's preſence warms, 
Whilft the high hills and rivers all around, 
With thund'ring peals of Britiſh ſhouts reſound: 
Doubling their ſpeed, they march with freſh deliglit, 
Lager for glory, and require the fight. 
do the ſtaunch hound the trembling deer purſues, 
And ſmells his footſteps in the tainted dews, 
Lhe tedious tract unrav'ling by degrees: 
But when the ſcent comes warm in ev'ry breeze; 
Fird at the near approach he ſhoots away 
On his full ſtretch, and bears. upon his prey. 
T | 
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The march concludes, the various realms are paſt, 
The immortal Schellenberg appears at laſt; 
Like hills th' aſpiring ramparts riſe on high, 

Like vallies at their feet the trenches ly; 

Batt'ries on batr'ries guard each fatal paſs, _ 
Threat'mag deſtruction; rows of hollow braſs, 
Tube behind tube, the dreadful entrance keep, 


Whilſt in their wombs ten thouſand thunders fleep : 
Great Churchill owns, charm'd with the glorious ſight, 


His march o'er-paid by ſuch a promis'd fight. 
Ihe weſtern ſun now ſhot a feeble ray, 

And faintly ſcatter'd the remains of day, 
Ev'ning approach'd : but, oh] what hoſts of foes 
Were never to behold that ev'ning cloſe ! 
'Thickning their ranks, and wedg'd in firm array, 
The cloſe compacted Britons win their way! 
In vain the cannon their throng'd war defac'd 
With tracts of death, and laid the battle waſte ; 
Still preſſing forward to the fight, they broke 
Thro' flames of ſulphur, and a night of ſmoke, 
Till flaughter'd legions fill'd the trench below, 
And bore their fierce avengers to the foe. 

High on the works the mingling hoſt engage; 
The battle kindled into tenfold rage, 

With ſhow'rs of bullets, and with ſtorms of fire, 
Burns in full fury ; heaps on heaps expire, 
Nations with nations mix'd confus'dly die, 

And loſt in one promiſcuous carnage ly. 

How many gen'rous Britons meet their doom, 
New to the field, and heroes in their bloom ! 
Ttv illuſtrious youths that left their native ſhore, 
To march where Britons never march'd before. 
(O fatal love of fame, O glorious heat, 

Only deſtructive to the brave and great!) 

After ſuch toils o'ercome, ſuch dangers paſt, 
Stretclid on Bavarian ramparts breathe their laſt. 
But hold, my muſe, may no complaints appear, 
Nor blot the day with an ungratetul tear; 
While Maribro' lives, Britannia's ſtars diſpenſe 
A triendly light, and ſhine ju innecence. 
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And fee their camp with Britiſh legions fill'd. 1 
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Plunging thro' ſeas of blood his fiery Need, 


Where-e'er his friends retire or foes ſucceed ; 

Thoſe he ſupports, theſe drives to ſudden flight, 

And turns the various fortune of the fight.  * 
Foxbear, great man, renown'd in arms, forbear i 

To brave the thickeſt terrors of the war, 

Nor hazard thus, confus'd in crowds of foes, 

Britannia's ſafety and the world's repoſe ; 

Let nations anxious for thy life abate | 

This ſcorn of danger and contempt of fate; 

Thou liv'ſt not for thyſelf, thy queen demands 

Conqueſt and peace from thy victorious hands; 

Kingdoms and empires in thy fortune join, 

And Europe's deſtiny depends on thine. 

At length the long diſputed paſs they gain, 

By crouded armies fortify'd in vain : 

The war breaks in, the herce Bavarians yield, 


80 Belgian mounds bear on their ſhatter'd ſides 
The ſea's whole weight, inereas'd with ſwelling tides, 
But if the ruſhing wave a paſlage finds, 
Enrag'd by wat'ry moons, and warring winds, 
The trembling peaſant ſees his country round 
Cover'd with tempeſts, and in oceans crown'd. 

The few ſurviving foes diſpers'd in flight, 
{Refuſe of ſwords and gleamings of the fight). 
tn ev'ry ruſtling wind the victor hear, 
And Marlbro's form in ev'ry ſhadow fear, | | 
Till the, dark cope of night with kind embrace 


Befriends the rout, and covers their diſgrace. 


To Donawert with unreſiſted force, 4 
The gay victorious army bends hys courſe, i 
Jhe growth of meadow Sy and the pride of helds, 

Whatever ſpoils Bavaria's ſummer yields, 

(The Danube's great increaſe) Britannia ſhares 

The food of armies, and Tupport of wars: 

With magazines of death, deſtructive balls, 

And cannon doom'd to batter Landau's walls, 

The victor finds each hidden cavern ſtor'd, 

And turns their fury on their guilty lord, 1 
„ 
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Deluded prince ! how is thy greatneſs croſt, 
And all the gaudy dreams of empire loſt, 
That proudly ſet thee on a fancy'd throne, 
And made imaginary realms thy own ? 
Thy troops, that now behind the Danube join, 
Shall ſhortly ſeek for ſhelter from the Rhine, 
Nor find it there: ſurrounded with alarms, 
Thou hop'ſt the aſſiſtance of the Gallic arms; 
The Gallic arms in ſafety ſhall advance, | 
And croud thy ſtandards with the pow'r of France, 
While to conſole thy doom, th' afpiring Gaul, 
Shares thy deſtruction, and adorns thy fall. 
Unbounded courage, and compaſſion join'd, 
Temp'ring each other in the victor's mind, 
| Alternately proclaim him good and great, 
And make the hero and the man compleat, 
Long did he ſtrive th' obdurate foe to gain 
By proferr'd grace; but long he ſtrove in vain, 
Till fir'd at length, he thinks it vain to ſpare 
His riſing wrath, and gives a looſe to war. 
In vengeance rous'd, the foldier fills his hand 
With {word and fire, and ravages the land, 
A thouſand villages to aſhes turns, 
In crackling flames a thoufand harveſts burns, 
To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, | 
And mix'd with bellowing herds, confus'dly bleat : 
Their trembling lords the common ſhade partake, 
And cries of infants found in ev'ry brake: 
The liſt'ning ſoldier fix'd in ſorrow ſtands, | 
Loth to obey his leaders juſt commands; 
The leader grieves, by gen'rous pity ſway'd, 
To fee his juſt commands ſo well obey'd. | 
But now the trumpet, terrible from tar, 
In fhriller clangor animates the war: 
Confed'rate drums in fuller conſort beat, 4 
And echoing hills the loud alarm repeat : ] 
Gallia's proud ſtandards to Bavaria join'd, [ 
Unſurl their gilded lillies in the wind; N 
The daring prince his blaſted hopes renews, ] 
And while the thick embattled hoſt he views, 4 
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Stretch'd out in deep array, and dreadful length, 

His heart dilates, and glories in his ſtrength. 
The fatal day its mighty courſe began, 

That the griev'd world had long defir'd in vain 

States that their new captivity bemoan'd, 

Armies of martyrs that in exile groan'd, 

Sighs from the gloomy depths of dungeons heard, 

And pray'rs in bitterneſs of ſoul preſerr'd, 

Europe's loud cries, that providence aflaiPd, 

And Anna's ardent vows at length prevail'd ; 

The day was come, when heay'n defign'd to ſhow 

His care and conduct of the world below. 

_ Behold in awſul march and dread array 

The long extended ſquadrons ſhape their way! 

Death, in approaching, terrible imparts 

An anxious horror to the braveſt hearts: 

Yet do their beating breaſts demand the ſtriſe, 

And thirſt of glory quells the love of life. 

No vulgar fears can Britiſh hearts controul; 

Heat of revenge, and noble pride of foul, 

(Yerlook the foe advantag'd by his poſt, 

Leflen his numbers and contract his hoſt ! 

Tho? fens and floods poſſeſt the middle ſpace 

That unprovok'd they would have fear'd to paſs 

Nor fens nor floods can ſtop Britannia's bands, 

When her proud fae, rang'd on their border ſtands, 
But O, my muſe, what numbers wilt thou find, 

To ſing the furious troops in battle join'd | 

Methinks I hear the drums tumultuous ſound, 

The victor's ſhouts and dying groans confound, 

The dreadful burit of cannon rend the ſkies, 

And all the thunder of the battle nie. 

"F'was then great Marlbro's mighty foul was prov'd 

That in the ihock of charging hoſts unmov'd, 

Amidſt confuſion, horror, and deſpair, 

Examin'd all the dreadſul ſcenes of war: 

In peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey'd, 

10 fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid, | 

Inſpir'd repuls'd battallions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage: 
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So when an angel, by divine command, pro 
With riſin tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land, | Beh 
Such as of late, o'er pale Britannia paſt, His 
Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt ; Pla 
And pleas' d th' Almighty's orders to perform, 80 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the ſtorm. A 
But ſee, the haughty houſhold troops advance Or 
The dread of Europe and the pride of France. Th 
The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 1 
And with a gen'ral's love of conqueſt glows Th 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear, | TI 
Laughs at the ſhaking of the Britiſh ſpear : W 
Vain inſolence | with native freedom brave, TI 
The meaneſt Briton fcorns the higheſt flave ; C} 
Contempt and fury fire their ſouls by turns, I 
' Fach nation's glory 1 in each warrior burns, T} 
Each fights, as in his arm th' important day, A 
And all the fate of his great monarch lay ; A 
A thouſand plorious actions that might claim G 
Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame, P. 
Confus'd in crowds of glorious actions lie, IQ 
And troops of heroes undiſtinguiſh'd dic. T7 
O Dormer ! how can I behold thy fate, 'T 
And not the wonders of thy youth relate ! 0 
How can I ſee the gay, the brave, the youngy 
Fall in the cloud of war and lie unſung ? 1 
In joys of conqueſt he reſigns his breath, N 
And, ſill'd with England's glory, ſmiles in death. ( 
The rout begins, the Gallic ſquadrons run, \ 
Compell'd in crowds to meet the fate they ſñnun; I 
Thouſands of fiery ſteeds with wounds transhx'd, F 
Floating in gore, with their dead maſters mix'd, } 
Midſt heads of ſpears and ſtandards driv'n around, Yd 
Lae in the Danube's bloody whirlpool drown'd. ? 
Troops of bold youths, born on the diftant Soane, | 
Or ſounding borders of the rapid Rhone, : 
Or where the Seine her flow'ry fields divides, | 1 
Or where the Loire thro' winding vineyards glides, , 


In heaps the rolling billows ſweep away, 
And into Scythian ſeas their bloated corple conver. 
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From Blenheim's tow'rs the Gaul, with wild affright, 
Beholds the various havock of the fight ; 
His waving banners that ſo oft had ſtood 
Planted in fields of death, and ſtreams of blood, 
So wont the guarded enemy to reach 
And rife triumphant in the fatal breach, 
Or pierce the broken foe's remoteſt lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. 

Unfortunate Tallard ! Oh! who can name 
The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſhame, 
That with mixt tumult in thy boſom ſwell'd, 
When firſt thou ſaw thy braveſt troops repell'd, 
Thine only fon pierc'd with a deadly wound, 

Choak'd in his blood, and gafping on the ground, 

Thyſelf in bondage, by the victor kept 

The chief, the father, and the captive wept. 

An Englith muſe is touch'd with gen rous woe, 

And in the unhappy man forgets the 1oe. 

Greatly diſtreſt ! thy loud complaints forbear, 

Blame not the turns of fate, and chance of war; 
| Give thy brave foes their due, nor bluſh to own, 

The fatal field by ſuch great leaders won; 

The held whence fam'd Eugenio bore away 

Only the ſecond honours of the day. 

With floods of gore that from the vanquiſh'd fell, 
The marſhes ſtagnate, and the rivers ſwell, 
Mountains of flain he heap'd upon the ground, 

Or midſt the roarings of the Danube drownd; 
Whole captive hoſts the conqueror detains 

In painful bondage, and inglorious chains; 
Ev'n thoſe who *tcape the fetters and the ſword, 
Nor ſeck the fortunes of a happier lord, 

Their raging king diſhonours to compleat 
 Marlbro's great work, and hnith the defeat. 

From Mcmminghein' s high domes, and Augiburg”s 
The diitant battle drives th' inſulting Gauls, (walls, 
Freed by the terror of the victor's name 
The reicw'd ſtates his great protection claim; 
While Ulme th' approach of her deliv'rer waits, . 

And longs to open her obſequious gates. i 
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The hero's breaſt till ſwells with great defigns, 

In ev'ry thought the tow'ring genius ſhines ; 
If to the foe his dreadful courſe he bends, 
O'er the wide Continent his march extends; 
If fieges in his lab'ring thoughts are form'd, 
Camps are aſſaulted, and an army ſtorm'd ; 
If to the fight his active ſoul is bent, 

The fate of Europe turns on its event. 
What diſtant land, what region can afford 
An action worthy of his victorious ſword ? 
Where will he next the flying Gaul defeat, 
To make the ſeries of his toils compleat? 

Where the ſwoll'n Rhine, ruſhing with all its force, 
Divides the hoſtile nations in its conrſe, | 
While each contracts its bounds, or wider grows, 
Enlarg'd or ſtraiten'd as the river flows. 

On Gallia's fide a mighty bulwark ſtands, 


That all the wide extended plain commands; 
I wice, ſince the war was kindled, has it try'd 


The viQtor's rage, and twice has chang'd its fide : 
As oit whole armies, with the prize o'erjoy'd 
Have the long ſummer on its walls employ'd. 
Hither our mighty chief his arms directs, 

Hence future triumphs from the war expects; 
And though the dog-ſtar had its courſe begun, 
Carries his arms {till nearer to the ſun : 


Fix'd on the glorious action he forgets 


'The change of ſeaſons, and increaſe of heats : 
No toils are painful that can danger ſhow, 
No climes unlovely that contain a foe. 

'The roving Gaul, to his own bounds reſtrain'd, 
Learns to encamp within his native land, 
But ſoon as the victorious hoſt he ſpies, 
From hill to hill, from ſtream to ſtream he flies; 
Such dire impreſſions in his heart remain : 
Of Marlbro's ſword, and Hocſtet's fatal plain: 
In Britannia's mighty chief beſets 
Their thady coverts, and obſcure retreats ; 
They fly the conqueror's approaching fame, 
That bears the force of armies in his name. 
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Auſtria's young monarch, whoſe imperial ſway, 

Sceptres and thrones are deſtin'd to obey, 
Whoſe boaſted anceſtry ſo high extends, 
That in the Pagan gods his lineage ends, 
Comes from afar in gratitude to own 

The great ſupporter of his father's throne : 
What tides of glory to his boſom run, 

Claſp'd in the embraces of the godlike man 
How were his eyes with pleaſing wonder tix'd, 
To ſee ſuch fire with ſo much ſweetneſs mix'd, 
Such eaſy greatneſs, ſuch a grateful port, 

So turn'd and finith'd for the camp or court 

Achilles thus was form'd with ev'ry grace, 

And Nereus ſhone but in the ſecond place; 
Thus the great father of almighty Rome 
(Divinely fluſh'd with an immortal bloom 
That Cytherea's fragrant breath beſtow'd) 

In all the charms of his bright mother glow'd. 

The royal youth by Marlbro's preſence charm'd, 
Taught by his counſels, by his actions warm'd, 
On Landau with redoubled fury falls, 

Diſcharges all its thunder on its walls, 
(Yer mines and caves of death provokes the fight, 
And learns to conquer in the hero's ſight. 

The Britiſh chief for mighty toils renown'd, 
Increas'd with titles, and with conqueſt crown'd, 
Jo Belgian coaſts his tedious march renews, 

And the long windings of the Rhine purſues, 
Clearing its borders from uſurping foes, 

And bleſt by reſcu'd nations as he goes; 

ITreves fears no more, freed from its dire alarms ; 
lraerback feels the terror of his arms, 

heated on rocks her proud foundation ſhake, 

Vhile Marlbro' preſſes to the bold attack; 

ants all his batt'ries, bids his cannon roar, 

And ſhews how Landau might have fall'n before. 
dcar'd at his near approach, great Louis fears, 
engeance referv'd for his declining years. 

orgets his thirſt of univerſal ſway, 
nd fcarce can teach his ſubjects to obey ; 
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His arms he finds on vain attempts employ'd, 
Th' ambitious projects for his race deſtroy'd, 
'The work of ages ſunk in one campaign, 


And lives of millions ſacrific'd in vain. 


Such are th' effects of Anna's royal cares: 
By her Britannia, great in foreign wars, 
Ranges thro' nations, whereſoe'er disjoin'd, 
Without the wonted aid of ſea and wind. 
By her th' unfetter'd Iſter's ſtates are free. 
And taſtes the ſweets of Engliſh liberty: 
But who can tell the joys of thoſe that lie 
Beneath the conſtant influence of her eye! 
Whilſt in diffuſive ſhow'rs her bounties fall, 
Like heav'n's indulgence, and deſcend on all, 
Secure the happy, ſuccour'the diſtreſt, 


Make ev'ry ſubject glad, and a whole people bleſt. 


Thus would I fair Britannia's wars rehearſe, 
In the ſmooth records of a faithful verſe, 
That if ſuch numbers can o'er time prevail, 
May tell poſterity the wond'rous tale. 
When actions, unadorn'd, are faint and weak, 
Cities and countries muſt be taught to ſpeak ; 


Gods may deſcend in faCtions from the ikies, 


And rivers from their oozy beds ariſe 


Fiction may deck the truth with ſpurious rays, 
And round the hero caſt a borrow'd blaze. 
Marlbro's exploits appear divinely bright, 

And proudly ſhine in their own native light : 


Rais'd of themſelves, their genuine charms they boaſt, 


And thoſe who paint em trueſt, praiſe em mbſt. 
2— 


ODE UPON DEATH, 
Tranſlated from the French of the King Pruſſia. 
JEL a few years or days perhaps, | 


Or moments paſs in filent lapſe, ; 
And time to me ſhall be no more; 
No more the ſun theſe eyes ſhall view, 
Earth o'er theſe limbs her duſt ſhall ſtrew, 
And life's fantaſtic dream be o'er. 
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Alas ! I touch the dreadful brink, 


From nature's verge impell'd I fink, | SE 611 
And endleſs darkneſs wraps me round ' 

Yes, death is ever at my hand, a | 11 

Faſt by my bed he takes his ſtand, ; 11 


And conſtant at my board is found. 


Earth, air, and fire, and water, join | [ 
Againſt this fleeting life of mine, | |: 
And where for ſuccour can I fly? 1 

If art with flatt'ring wiles pretend 
To ſhield me like a guardian friend, { 
By art, ere nature bids, I die. $ 


I ſce this tyrant of the mind, 2 
This idol fleſh to duſt conſign'd, 4 
Once: call'd from duſt by pow'r divine; 44 


its features change, *tis pale, tis cold | 5 
Hence dreadful ſpectre] to bchold ; 
Thy aſpect, is to make it mine. 


And can I then with guilty pride, 
Which fear nor fhame can quell or hide, 
This fleſh {till pamper and adorn | 
Thus viewing what I ſoon ſhall be, 
Can what I am demand the knee, 
Or look on aught around with ſcorn ? 


But then this ſpark that warms, that guides, 15 
t, That lives, that thinks what fate betides ? Wl 
Can this be duſt, a kneaded clod! | 7 
This yields to death ! the foul, the mind, 
That meaſures heav'n, and mounts the wind, 
And knows at once itſelf and Gop ? 


Great Cauſe of all above, below, 8 4 
Who knows thee muſt for ever know, 
Immortal and divine! 
Thy image on my ſoul impreſt 
Of endleſs being is the teſt, 
And bids cternity be mine 
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Tranſporting thought but am I ſure = 
That endleſs life will joy ſecure ? 1 
Joys only to the juſt decreed? 
The guilty wretch expiring, goes 1 B 
Where vengeance endleſs life beſtows 1 
That endleſs mis'ry may ſucceed. | 
Great Gop, how awful is the ſcene ! | 
A breath, a tranſient breath between; Se 
And can I jeſt, and laugh, and play! Bl 
To earth, alas! too firmly bound, | 1 
Trees deeply rooted in the ground, | Ne 
Are ſhiver'd when they're torn away. Th 
Vain joys, which envy'd greatnefs gains, 
How do you bind with filken chains, An 
Which aſk Herculean ſtrength to break Ih; 
How with new terrors have ye arm'd, B 
The pow'r whoſe lighteſt glance alarm'd, Wit 
How many deaths of one ye make | Wh, 
| A 
Yet, dumb with horror, I behold 
Man's thoughtleſs race in error bold, Yes, 
Forget to ſcorn the laws of death ; | | Her 
With theſe no projects coincide, At 
Nor vows, nor wills, nor hopes, thcy guide; Awe 
Each thinks he draws immortal breath. Arou 
| | | Th 
Each blind to fate's approaching hour, 
-Intrigues, or fights, for wealth, or pow'r, et in 
. And flumb'ring dangers dare provoke ; her 
'y And he who tott'ring ſcarce ſuſtains Son 
p A cent'ry's age, plans future gains, ack t 
1 And feels an unexpected ſtroke. ly fe 
t And 


Go on, unbridled defp'rate band, 


| Scorn rocks, gulphs, winds, ſearch ſea and land, Flow y 
a And ſpoil new worlds wherever found, hom 
i Seize, haſte to ſeize the glitt'ring prize, And 
4 And ſighs, and tears, and pray'rs deſpite, Vhen 

3 Nor ſpare the temple's holy ground. x ind al 
7 g 
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They go, ſucceed, but look again, 
The deſp'rate band you ſeek in vain, 
Now trod in duſt the peaſant's ſcorn. 
But who that ſaw their treaſures ſwell, 
That heard th' inſatiate vow, rebel, 
Would cer have thought them mortal born? 


See the world's victor mount his car, 
Blood marks his progreſs wide and far, 
Sure he ſhall reign while ages fly; 
No, vaniſh'd like a morning cloud, 

The hero was but juſt allow'd 
Jo fight, to conquer, and to die. 


And is it true, I aſk with dread, 

That nations heap'd on nations bleed, - 
Beneath his chariots fervid wheel, 

With trophies to adorn the ſpot, 

Where his pale corpſe was left to rot, 
And doom'd the hungry reptile's meal? 


Yes, fortune weary'd with her play, 


Her toy, this hero, caſts away, 


And ſcarce the form of man is ſeen ; 
Awe chills my breaſt, my eyes e'erflow, 
Around my brow no roſes glow, 

The cypreſs mine, funeral green | 


et in this hour of grief and fears, 

hen awful truth unveil'd appears, 
Some pow'r alone uſurps my breaſt ; 
ack to the world my thoughts are led, 
ly feet in folly's lab'rinth tread, 

And fancy dreams that lite is bleſt. 


low weak an empreſs is the mind, 
Yhom pleaſures flow'ry wreaths can bind, 
And captive to her altars lead ! 
Yhcn reaſon yields to phrenzy's rage, 
\nd all the world is folly's ſtage, 
And all that act are fools indeed. 
_ 
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And yet this ſtrange, this ſudden flight, 
From gloomy cares to gay delight, 

This fickleneſs ſo light and vain, 2 
In life's deluſive tranſient dream, 
Where men nor things are what they ſeem, 
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Is all the real good we gain. 
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The LADY's SKULL. 


Bs not ye fair! to own me—but be wiſe, 


Nor turn from ſad mortality your eyes 
Fame fays (and Fame alone can tell how true) 


nd even lend MORTALITY a charm. 


1 once Was lovely, and belov'd like you, 
Where are my vot'ries, where my flatt'rers now | | 
. Fled with the ſubject of cach lover's Vow. | 
I Adieu the roſe's red, the lily's white: 

„ Adieu tlioſe eyes that made the darkneſs light : 

= No more, alas! thoſe coral 1ips are ſeen, ] 
A | No longer breathes the fragrant gale between. + 
1 Turn from your mirror, and behold in me . 
444 At once what thouſands can't, or dare not ſee, I 
E Unvarniſh'd I the real truth impart, - - \ 
Nor here am plac'd but to direct the heart. 1 
Survey me well, ye fair ones, and believe, I 
'The grave may terrify, but can't deceive. A 
On beauty's fragile ſtate no more depend; A 
Here youth and pleaſure, age and ſorrow end; O 
Here drops the maſk : here ends the final ſcene, 1 
Nor differs gay threeſcore from gay fifteen. 9 
All preſs alike to that ſame goal the tomb, V 
Where wrinkled Laura ſmiles at Chloe's bloom. Au 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adorc, f 
Here learn the leſſon to be vain no more: Ar 
Yet virtue ſtill againſt decay can arm, In 
n 
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On COMPASSION. 


| AY little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround; 

They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 

And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte : 

Ah |! little think they while they dance along, 

How many feel this very moment, death 

And all the ſad variety of pain! 

How many fink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 

By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man; 

How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms, 

Shut from the common air, and common ule 

Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of miſery. Sore pierc'd by wint'ry winds, 

How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut 

Of cheerleſs poverty. How many ſhake 

With all the ſiercer tortures of the mind, 

Unbounded paſſion, madneſs, guilt, remorſe; 

Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life, 

They furniſh matter for the tragic muſe. 

Even, in the vale, where wiſdom loves to dwell, 

With friendſhip, peace, and contemplation join'd, 

. How many, rack'd with honeſt paſſions, droop 

In deep retir'd diſtreſs. How many ſtand 

Around the death-bed of their deareſt friends, 


And point the parting anguith. Thought fond man, 


Of theſe, and all the thouſand namelets ills, 
That one inceſſant ſtruggle render life 
One ſcene of toil, of ſuffering, and of fate, 


Vice in its Jagh career would ſtand appall'd 
And heed)éſs rambling impulſe learn to think; 
lie cious heart of charity would warm, 


And her wide with benevolence dilate; 
The ſocial tear would rife, the ſocial ſigh; 
And into clearer perfection, gradual bliſs, 
Refining (till the focial paſſions worſt. 

| 2 
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1 30s. 
On the LAST DAY. 


UT now the flames in awful concourſe join, 
And deep deſcending ſeize the burning mine; 
Its richeſt treaſures aid the mounting blaze, 
Twas all confuſion, tumult, and amaze. _ 
When, lo! a cloud juſt op'ning on the view, 
Illum'd, with dazzling light th' etherial blue! 
On its broad breaſt a mighty angel came, | 
His eyes were lightning, and his robes of flame !_ 
O'er all his form the circling glories run, 
And his face lighten'd as the blazing ſun : 
His limbs with heav'n's aerial veſture glow, 
And veer his head was hung the ſweepy bow. 
As ſhnes the bright'ning ſteel's refujgent gleam, 
When the ſmooth blade reflects the ſpangling beam, 
Its light with quickn'd glance the eye ſurveys, 
Green, gold, and vermil, trembling as it plays; 
80 flam'd his wings along the etherial road, 
And earth's long thores reſounded as he trod. 
Sublime he towr'd ! keen terror arm'd his eyes, 
And graſp'd the red'ning bolt that rends the Kies; 
One foot ſtood firmly on the extended plain 
Secure, and one repel d the bounding main; 
He ſhook his arm; — the light'ning burſt away, 
Ihro' Heav'n's dark concave: gleam'd the paly ray, 
Roar'd the loud bolt tremenduous thro' the gloom, 
And peals on peals prepare the impending doom. 
Then to his lips a mighty trump apply'd, 
(The flames were ceas'd, the mutt'ring thunders dy'd) 
While all the involving firmaments rebound, 
He rais'd his voiſe, and labour'd in the ſound : 


| _ "Theſe dreadful words he ſpoke—— 


« Be dark, thou ſun, in one eternal night! 


„And ceaſe, thou moon, to rule with paler light! 


« Ye planets, drop from theſe diſſolving ſkies, 

« Rend all ye tombs; and all ye dead, arife! 
« Ye winds, be ſtill; ye tempeſts rage no more 
« And roll, thou deep, thy millions to the ſhore | 
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« And time be loſt in vaſt eternity 
«© Now, by creation's dread tremenduous Sire, 
«© Who [weeps theſe ſtars as atoms, in his ire; 
« By heav'n's omnipotent, unconquer'd Ning; 
« By him who rides the rapid whirlwind's wing 
« Who reigns ſupreme in his augult abode, 
« Forms or confounds with one commanding nod z 


« Who wraps in black'ning clouds his awful b | 


« Whoſe glance, like light'ning, looks all nature thro': 
« By him I ſwear,” He paus'd, and bow'd the head, 
Then rous'd aloft his flaming hand and ſaid, 

« Attend ye ſaints, who in ſeraphic lays 

C Exalt his name, but tremble while you praiſe ; 

« Ye hoſts that bow to your Almighty Loky, 
„Hear, all his works, th' irrevocable word! 

« 'Thy reign, O man, and earth, thy days are o'er ! 
« I ſwear by him that time ſhall be no more.” 

He ſpoke : (all nature groan'd a loud reply ;) 

Then thook the ſun and tore him from the iky, 


| S 5 
HAMLET's Mrenirarioxn n DEATH. 


1 be be, or not to be: that is the queſtion. —— 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to ſutler 

The ſtings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 

Or take arms againſt a ſiege of troubles, 

And by oppoſing, end them? To die.—To ſleep. 
No more: and by a flcep to ſay we end 

The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to; 'tis a conſummation 

5 to be with'd. — To die. Lo fleep.—— 

Jo ſlecp? perchance to dream ! ay there s the rub— 
For in that fleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 

Muit give us pauſe. —There's the reſpect 

That makes calamity of fo long life; 

For who would bear the wliips and ſeorns o' th time, 
Th' oppreſſors wrong, the proud man's contumely, 


* 


Earth be diſſolv'd, with all theſe worlds on high ! 
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The pangs of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes; 
When he himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardleſs bear, 
Jo groan and ſweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of ſomething atter death 
(That undiſcover'd queens? from whoſe bourne 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will 
And make us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the native hue of reſolution S 
Is ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pitch and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn away, 
And loſe the name of action. 


— ON) — Y * - 


Er, 


The ſpeech of King HENRY the Fifth at the ſiege f 4 


arfleur. 
2 


1 ONE more unto the breach, dear friends, once N. 


| more, : 
2 Or cloſe the wall up with the Engliſh dead. | Fills 
1 In peace there's nothing ſo becomes a man | Fr on 
2s modeſt ſtillneſs and humility;  _ The 
But when the blaſt of war blows in our ears, That 
N Then imitate the action of the tygar : + [ he 
5 Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, Fire 
Fa Diſguiſe fair nature with hard favour'd rage; Each 
Ih) hen lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 1 
5 Let it prey o'er the portage of the head, Pier 
f Like the braſs cannon : let the brow o'erwhelm it, ihe 
And feufully as doth a pa'led rock Shi 
ive 


O'erhung and jutty his confounded baſe, 
Swell'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. 
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Now ſet the teeth and ſtretch the noſtril wide; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up ev'ry ſpirit 
Jo his full height. Now on, you nobleſt Engliſh, 
Whoſe blood is tetch'd from father's of war proof; 
Fathers, that like ſo many Alexanders, 
Have in theſe parts from morn to even fought, 
And ſheath'd their ſwords for lack of argument. 
Diſhonour not your mothers : now atteſt, 
That thoſe whom you call'd fathers, did beget you, 
Be copy now to men of groſſer blood, 
And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 
Whoſe limbs were made in England, ſhew us here 
The metal of your paſture let us ſwear 
That you are worth our breeding which I doubt not; 
For there is none of you ſo mean and bale, 
That hath not noble luſtre in your eyes: 
I ſee you ſtand like greyhounds in the flips, 
Straining upon the ſtart. The game's a foot 
Follow your ſpirit z and, upon this charge, 
Cry, God for Harry! England! and St. George! 


ON 


Part of the ſpeech ſpoken by the chorus in the play of 


HENRY the FIFTH. The time ſuppoſed to be the night 
before the battle of Agincourt. | 


OW let imagination form a time, 
IN When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. | 
From camp to camp thro” the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds ; 
That the fix'd centinels almoſt receive 
The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch. 
Fire anſwers fire; and thro' their paly flames 
Each battle fees the other's umber'd tace, 
Steed threatens ſteed in high and boaſtful neighs, 
Piercing the night's dull ear, and from the tents 
The armourers, accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers clofing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation, 
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The country cocks do crow, the clock does toll 
And (the third hour of drowſy moming nam'd) 
Proud of their numbers and ſecure in ſoul, 
The confident ànd over haſty French 
Do the low rated Engliſh play at dice 
And chide the cripple tardy placed night, 
Who like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 


So tediouſly away. The poor condemned Engliſh, 


Like ſacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger; and their danger fad, 
Set forth in lank lean cheeks and warworn coats, 
Preſenteth them unto the gazing moon 

Ho many horrid ghoſts—Who now beholds 

The royal captain of this ruin'd band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry, praiſe and glory on his head! 

For forth he goes and viſits all his hoſt, 

Bids them good morrow with a modeſt ſmile, 


And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 


Upon his royal face there is no note, 

How dread an army hath enrounded him: 

Nor doth he give up the leaſt jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all watched night ; 

But freſhly looks, and over bears fatigue 

With chearful ſemblance and ſweet majeſty : 
That ev'ry wretch, pining and pale before, _ 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks, 
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The ſpeech of HenRy the Fifth at the battle of Agin- 
court, where he gained that glorious victory, which 
compleated the conqueſt of France, and which is fo 
highly celebrated by all our hiſtorians, as he encountered 
' near fixty thouſand Frenchmen, with ſo ſmall 7a num- 
ber as twelve thouſand Engliſh, The Earl of Weſte 
moreland ſaying, 


O that we now had here 
But one ten thouſand of thoſe men in England 
That do no work to day! 


Ring Henry with a noble and undaunted ſpirit ſpoke 
aàãs follows: 


WI AT's he, that wiſhes ſo ? 

My couſin Weſtmoreland? No, my fair couſin, 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 

To do our country loſs; and if to live, 

The fewer men the greater ſhare of honour. 

God's will ! I pray thee with not one man more. 

I am not the leaſt covetous of gold ; 

Nor care I how doth feed upon my coſt ; 

It yerns me not if men my garments wear 3 

Such outward things dwell not in my deſire; 

But if it be a fin to covet honour, 

I am the moſt offending ſoul alive, 

No, no, my lord, wiſh not a man from England : 

I would not loſe ſo great, ſo high an honour _ 

As one man more, methinks, ſhould ſhare from me, 
For the beſt hopes I have. Don't wiſh one more; 
Rather proclaim it, Weſtmoreland, through my hoſt, 
That he who hath no ſtomach to this light, 

Let him depart ; his paſſport thall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purſe : 

We would not die in that man's company, 

That fears his fellowſhip to die with us, 

This day is call'd the feaſt of Criſpian: 

He that out-lives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tip-toe when this day 1s nam'd, 

And rouſe him at the name of Criſpian: 
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He that out- lives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 
And ſay, to-morrow is ſaint Criſpian; 
Then will he ſtripe his ſleeve, and ſhew his ſcars : 
Old men forget; yet ſhall not all forget, 
But they'll remember, with advantages, 
What feats they did that day. Then ſhall our names, 
Familiar in ther mouths as houſhold words, 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Saliſbury and Glouceſter, 
Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd. 
This ſtory ſhall the good man teach his ſon, 
And Criſpian, Criſpian ne'er go by, 
From- this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it ſhall be remembered; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers : 
For he, to day, 4 ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother: be he ne'er ſo vile, 

This day ſhall gentle his condition. 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed, 

Shall think themſelves accurs'd they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any ſpeaks, 
Who fought with us upon faint Criſpian's day. 


— ARK; 


H AMLET's SoLILOQUY on his mather”s n 


' bis uncle. 


On that this too, too ſolid heart would melt, 

| Thaw, and diſſolve itſelf into a dew | 

Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd 

His cannon 'gainſt ſelf-flaughter ! 

How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 

Fie on't ! oh, fie! tis an unweeded garden 

That grows to ſeed ; things rank and groſs in nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this! 
But two months dead ! nay, not ſo much; not two 
50 excellent a king, that was to this, 

Hyperion to a ſatyr: fo loving to my mother, 


„ 

Chat he permitted not the winds of heaven 

iſit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth ! 
luſt I remember—why, ſhe would hang on him 

s if increaſe of appetite had grown 

y what it fed on; yet within a month, 

et me not think —frailty, thy name is woman; 

\ little month ! or ere theſe ſhoes were old, 

Vith which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears Why, ſhe ! ev'n ſhe— 

O heav'n ! a beaſt that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Vould have mourn'd longer) married with mine uncle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father, 
Than Ito Hercules. Within a month! 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 

She married Oh, moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 

With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good, 

But break, my heart, for I muſt hold my tongue. 


An ELEGY written in a Country Church Yard, 
| By Mx. GRAY. 


THE curfeu tolls the knell of parting day, 
'The lowing herd wind flowly o'er the lea ; 

The plowman homewards plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me, 

Now fades the glimm'ring landſcape on the fight, 
And all the air a ſolemn (tilnefs holds, 
dave where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy mantled tow'r 
The moping owl dues to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. 

Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew trees ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring hcap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep. 
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The breezy call of incenſe breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw built ſhade, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſe wife ply her ev'ning care: 

No children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envy'd kiſs to ſhare. = - 
DODtft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team a-held : 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy yoke ; | 
Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, Wn: 


Som- 
The litt 


Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure; = 0 
Nor ee 5.4 ah with a diſdainful ſmile, dy 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. , : 
I) he boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, , o_ 
And all that beauty, all that wealth c'er gave, * 
Await alike the inevitable hour, Ss 
'The paths of glory lead but to the grave. Y : 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 1 | 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, wy 
Where thro' the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault, . . | 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 1 * 


Can ſtoried urn or animated duſt, Wn 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? g * 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, | 


Or flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of death ? 1 
Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid is 4 


Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial ſire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecſtaſy the living lyre. 
But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did near unroll ; 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 
Full many a gem of pureſt rayiſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air. 
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Some village Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 


The little tyrants of his fields withſtood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 

Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 
Th' applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to command, 

e threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 

o ſcatter plenty o'er a rum'd land, 

and read their hiſtr'y in the nation's eyes. 
There lot forbade : nor circumcis'd alone 
heir growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd 

Forbade to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 

and ſhut the gate of mercy on mankind. 


o quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 
Vith incenſe kindled at the muſe's flame. 
Far from the madning croud's ignoble ſtrife, 
heir ſober wiſhes never learn to ſtray; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
hey keep the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 
Yet ev'n theſe bones from inſult to protect, 
ome frail memorial ſtill erected high, | 
Vith uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſs ſculpter deck'd, 
Implore the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. ; 
heir name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd muſe, 
he place of fame and elegy ſupply: 
nd many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 
that teach the ruſtic moraliſl to die. 
For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
lus pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd 
ft the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
er caſt one longing ling'ring look behind? 
On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul religs, 
ome pious drops the cloſing eye requires; 
n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
nm our athes live their wonted fires. 
For thee, who mindful of the unhonour'd dead 
oft in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 
chance by lonely contemplation led, 


"me kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate. 
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The ſtruggling pangs of conſcience truth to hide, 
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Hap'ly, ſome e eee ſwain may ſay, De 


« Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn Sit 
« Bruſhing with haſty iteps the dews away | 
« 'To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. His 
There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, Þ Wi 
« That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
« His liſtleſs length at noon tide would he {ret The 


« And pore upon the brook, that bubbles by. Thi 
« Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 8 
6 Mutt' ring his wayward fancies he would rove; Ane 
« Now drooping, woful man, like one forlorn Bet 
« Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love, In f 
„ One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, To 
ce Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree; By 
© Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, At 
« Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. Wh 
« The next, with dirges due and fad array, The 
« Slow thro' the church- way path we fee him ben Fly 
« Approach and read, for thou canſt read, the lay And 
« Grav'd on the ws beneath you aged thorn. * 
0 

His 
=_—_ reſts his head upon the lap of earth, J 5 
A youth to fortune, and to fame lows; . 5 
Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, © BY 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. The 
Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, Mo 
 Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend : Whe 
He gave to mis'ry all he'had, a tear, | Wh: 
He gain'd from heav'n, 'twas all he wiſh'd, a fri! Wi 
No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, And 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, Off, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe.) Wha 
The boſom of his father and his God. | T1 


And 

For i 
Of &\ 
She v 
And | 


The flory of LAVINIA, from Thousox's AUTUN 
LL is the gift of induſtry : whate'er | 
n. embelliſhes, and renders life 


| GE SE, iN 
Delightful. Penſive winter chear'd by him | $1 


Sits at the ſocial fire, and happy hears 'F 
Th' excluded tempeſt idly rave along; | 
His harden'd finger deck the gaudy ſpring =— 


Without him ſummer were arid waſte ; 
Nor to thy autumnal months could thus tranſmit 
Thoſe full, mature, immeaſurable ſtores, 
That waving round, recal my wand'ring ſong. ; 
Soon as the morning trembles o'er the (ky, | iT | 
And unperceiv'd unfolds the ſpreading day; 
Before the ripen'd fields the reapers ſtand 
In fair array; each by the laſs he loves, 
To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 
By nameleſs gentle othces her toil. 
At once they ſtoop and ſwell the luſty ſheaves, - f 
While thro' their chearful band the rural talk, f 
The rural ſcandal, and the rural jeſt, 
Fly harmleſs, to deceive the tedious time, 
And ſteal unfelt the ſultry hours away: 
Behind, the maſter walks, builds up the ſhocks, 
And conſcious, glancing oft on ev'ry ſide | 
His ſated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners ſpread zround, and here and there, 
Spike after ſpike, their ſparing harveſt pick. 
Be not too narrow, huſbandmen ! but flin 
From the full ſheaf, with charitable ſtealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, oh grateful think! 
How good the God of harveſt is to you ; 
Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields ; 
While theſe unhappy partners of your kind 
Wide-hover round you, like the towls of heaven, F 
And aſk their humble dole. The various turns dll 
Of fortune ponder ! that your ſons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye give. 
The lovely young Lavinia once had friends; 
And fortune ſmil'd deceitful, on her birth. 
For in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, 
Ot ev'ry ſtay, ſave innocence and heaven, 
She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir d 
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Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 
But more by baſhful modeſty, conceal'd. 


'Togethez thus they ſhun'd the cruel ſcorn 


Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 


From giddy faſhion and low minded pride: 


Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed, 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, 
Content and careleſs of to-morrow's fare. 
Her form was freſher than the morning roſe 


When the dew wets its leaves, unſtain'd and pure, 


As is the lily, or the mountain ſnow. 

The modelt virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming flowrs 
Or when to mournful tale her mother told, 

Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 
Thrill'd in her thought, they like the dewy ſtar 
Of ev'ning, ſhone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
VeiPd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dreſs : for lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. _ 
Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 
Recluſe amid the cloſe embow'ring woods 
As in the hollow breaſt of Appennine 

Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 

A myrile riſes far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild ; 
So flourith'd blooming, and unſeen by all, 

The ſweet Lavinia; till at length compelPd 


Zy ſtrong neceſſity's ſtrong command, 


With ſmiling patience in her looks ſhe went 
To glean Palemon's fields. The pride of {wains 
Palemon was the generous and the rich, 
Who led the rural life in all its joy 

And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong 
Tranſinits from ancient uncorrupted'times.: 
When tyrant cuſtom had not thackled man, 
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hut free to follow nature was the mode: 
He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his reaper train 
Jo walk when poor Lavinia drew his eyes; 
Unconſcious of her pow'r, and turning quick 
With unaſfected bluſhes from his gaze: 
He ſaw her charming, but he faw not half 
The charms her down-caſt modeſty conceal'd. 
The very moment love and chaſte deſire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; 
Vor {till the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field : 
And thus in fecret to his foul he fightd : 

What pity ! that fo delicate a form, 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe, 
And more than vulgar goodneſs feem to dwell, 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of ſome indecent clown ! She looks, methinks 
Of old Acaſlo's line: and to my mind 
Recalls that patron of my happy life, 
[rom whom my lib'ral fortune took its riſe ; 
Now to the duſt gone down; his houtes, lands, 
And once fair ſpreading family diſſolv'd. 
Lis faid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 
Urg'd by remembrance fad, and decent pride, 
Far trom thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 
flis aged widow and his daughter live, 
Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find. 
Romantic with,, would this the daughter were! 

When, {trict enquiring, from herſelf he found 
She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, 
0 bountiful Acaflo ; who can ſpeak 
he mingled paſſions that ſurpriz*d his heart, 
4nd thro' his nerves in ſhiv'ring tranſport ran? 
then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd and bold; 
\nd as he view'd her ardent, o'er and o'er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 

ontas'd and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 

ler riſing beauties fluth'd a higher bloom. 
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And thus Palemon, paſſionate and juſt, 


Pour'd out the pious rapture of his foul. 

And art thou then Acalo's dear remains? 
She whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought 
So long in vain ? Oh, yes! the very fame, 
The ſoften'd image of my noble friend, 
Alive, his every feature, ev'ry look, 


More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than ſpring ! 


Thou ſole ſurviving bloſſom from the root, 
That nouriſh'd up my fortune; ſay, ah, where ! 
In what ſequeſter'd deſart, haſt thou drawn, 
The kindeſt aſpect of delighted heav'n ? 

Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and bloom ſo fair; 


Tho' poverty's cold wind, and cruſhing rain, 


Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years! 


O let me now, into a richer ſoil, 


Tranſplant thee ſafe | where vernal ſun and ſhow'rs 
Diffuſe their warmeſt, largelt influence ; 


And of my garden be the pride and joy! 


It ill befits thee, oh! it ill befits 
Acaſto's daughter; his, whoſe open ſtores, 
Tho' vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 


The father of a country, thus to pick 


The very refuſe of thote harveſt fields, 
Which from his bounteous friendſhip I enjoy. 
Then throw that ſhameſul pittance from thy hand, 
But ill apply'd to ſuch a rugged talk ; 
The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine; 
If to the various bleſſings which thy houte 
Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that blits, 
That deareſt bliſs, the power of bleſſing thee ! 
Here ceas'd the youth, yet {till his {peaking eyc 
Expreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his foul, 
With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 
Nor waited he-reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodneſs irreſiſtable, and all 
In ſweet diſorder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd content, 
The news immediate to her mother brought, 


While pierc'd with anxious thought, the pin'd aw?! 
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The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate; 

Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 

Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam 
Of ſetting life ſhone on her ev'ning hours; 

Nor leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair, 

Who floufiil'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 

A num'rous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


Frzow MILTON's PARADISE LOST. 


BOOK VIII. 
A? new awak'd from ſoundeſt fleep, 


' Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid, 
In balmy ſweat, which with his beams the ſun 
; Soon dry'd, and on the reeking moiſture fed. 
Strait towards heav'n my wond'ring eyes I turn'd, 
And gaz'd a while the ample ſky; till rais'd, 
By quick inſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring; and upright 
Stood on my feet. , About me round I faw 
Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and funny plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murmuring ſtreams : by theſe 
Creatures that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew. 
d, Birds on the branches warbling; all things ſmil'd 
With fragrance; and with joy my heart o'ertlow'd ; 
Myſelf I then perus'd, and limb by limb 
yurvey'd, and ſometimes went, and fometimes ran, 
With ſupple joints, as lively vigour led. 
But, who I was, or where, or from what cauſe, 
ye Knew not: to ſpeak I try'd, and forthwith ſpake; 
My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 
Whate'er I ſaw. Thou ſun, ſaid I, fair light! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, fo freſh and gay | 
Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains | 
And ye that live, and move, fair creatures ! tell, 
Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus, how here.— 
Not of myſelf. —By ſome great Maker then, 
aw In goodneſs, and in pow'r, pre-eminent, 
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Tell me how may I know him, how adore, 

From whom I have that thus I move, and live, 

And feel that I am happier than I know. 

While thus I call'd, and ſtray'd I knew not whither, 

From where I firſt drew air, and firſt beheld 
This happy light; when anſwer none return'd, 

On a green ſhady bank, profuſe of flow'rs, 
Penſive I fat me down. There gentle ſleep 

Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz d 

My drouſfed ſenſe, untroubled, though J ought 

I then was paſſing to my former ſtate! 

Inſenſible, and forthwith to diſſolve, 

When ſuddenly ſtood at my head a dream, 

Whoſe inward apparition gently mov'd 

My fancy to believe I yet had being, 


And liv'd. One came, methought, of ſhape divine, 


And faid, IT hy manſion wants thee, Apam, riſc, 
© Firſt man, of men innumerable ordain'd 

« Firſt father! call'd by thee, I come thy guide 
To the garden of bliſs, thy ſeat prepar'd.” 

So ſaying, by the hand he took me rais'd 

And over fields, and water, as in air, 
Smooth-ſliding without ſtep, laſt led me up 

A woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain : 
A circuit wide inclos'd, with goodlieſt trees 
Planted, with walks and bow'rs; that what I ſaw 
Of carth before ſcarce pleaſant feem'd. Each tree, 
Loaden with faireſt fruit, that hung to th' eye 
Tempting, ſtirr'd in me ſudden appetite 

To pluck, and eat; whereat I wak'd, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream. 

Had lively ſhadow'd. Here had new begun 

My wand'ring, had not he, who was my guide 
Up hither, from among the trees appear'd, 
Preſence divine! rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adoration at his fect I tell 


Submiſs; he rear'd me, and whom thou ſought'ſt Jam, 


Said, mildly, Author of all this thou ſeeſt 
Above, or round about thee, or beneath. 
© This Paradiſe I give thee, count it thine, 
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To till, and keep, and of the fruits to eat : 

Of ev'ry tree that in the garden grows, 

Eat freely with glad heart; fear no dearth : 
But of the tree, whoſe operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, which I have ſet 
The pledge of thy obedience, and thy faith, 
Amid the garden, by the tree of life, 
Remember what I warn thee ! ſhun the taſte, * 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence : for know, 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreſs'd mevitably thou ſhalt die: 

From that day mortal : and this happy ſtate 


os. I 


« Shalt loſe, expell'd from hence into a world 


© Of woe and forrow.”——Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdiction which reſounds 

Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice 
Not to incur : but ſoon his clear aſpect 

Return'd, and gracious purpoſe thus renew'd ; 
Not only theſe fair bounds, but all the earth 
To thee, and to thy race I give: as lords 
Poſſeſs it, and all things that therein live, 

Or hve in ſea, or air, beaſt, fiſh, and fowl : 


In ſign whereof each bird and bealt behold 


After their kinds: I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 


With low ſubjection: underſtand the ſame 


Of fiſh within their wat'ry reſidence ; 


Not hither ſummon'd, ſince they cannot change 
* 'Their element, to draw the thinner air.” 


As thus he ſpoke, each bird, and beait, behold 
Approaching two and two: thete cow'ring low 


With blandiſhment, each bird ſtoop'd on his wing, 
TI nam'd them as they paſs'd, and underſtood 


Their nature, with tuch knowledge Cod endu'd 
My ſudden apprehenſion ! but in theſe' h 
found not what methought I wanted till ; 

And to the heavinly viſion thus preſum'd, : 
O, by what name, tor thou above all theſe, 
Above mankind, or ought than mankind kigher, 

Hurpaſſeſt far my naming ! how may! 
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Adore thee, Author of this univerſe, 5 | Tl 
And all this good to man ?. For whoſe well being O 
So amply, and with hands ſo liberal, Ne 
Thou haſt provided all things. But, with me W 
I ſee not who partakes: in ſolitude _ | Jet 
What happineſs, who can enjoy alone! Ot 
Or, all enjoying, what contentment find ? Fri 
Thus I preſumptuous ; and the viſion bright, Se: 
As with a ſmile more brighten'd, thus reply'd He 
What call'ſt thou ſolitude ? is not the earth, | Sar 
With various living creatures, and the air, Fo 
Repleniſh'd, and all theſe at thy command Ber 
To come and play before thee ? Know'ſt thou not He 
'Their language, and their ways! They alſo know Th 
And reaſon not contemptibly : with theſe All 
Find paſtime, and bear rule: thy realm is large. Thi 
So ſpake the univerſal Lord, and ſeem'd Ion 
So ord'ring: I with leave of ſpeech implor'd, But 
And humble deprecation, thus reply'd: By 
Let not my words oftend thee, heav'nly Pow“ r: Or! 
My Maker, be propitious while I ſpeak |! | Sho 
Haſt thou not mads me here thy ſubſtitute, Ane 
And theſe inferior far beneath me ſet ? But, 
Among unequals what ſociety lis 
Can ſort, what harmony, or true delight ? Like 
Which mult be mutual, in proportion due ln u 
Giv'n and recciv'd : but in diſparity Coll; 
The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, | tho 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove Beſt 
Tedious alike. Of fellowſhip I ſpeak _ | Wooci; 
(Such as I ſeek) fit to participate Cant 
All rational delight; wherein the brute Of u 
Cannot be human conſort; they rejoice | , by 
Tach with their kind, lion with honets ; "rom 
So fitly them in pairs thou halt combin'd : Tt 
Much leſs can bird with beaſt, er fith with fowl erm 
. Ho well converſe, nor with the ox the ape: This 
Worſe, then, can man with beaſt, and leaſt of all. ih 
Whereto th' Almighty anfwer'd, not diſpleas'd, \nd | 
Yhic 


A nice and ſubtile, happineis, I ice 


| | 3 
Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 
Of thy aſſociates, Abau ! and wilt taſte ? 
No pleaſure (though in pleaſure) ſolitary. 
What think'ſt thou then of me, and this my ſtate ? 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſſeſt | 
Of happineſs, or not, who am alone 
From all eternity ? for none I know 
Second to me, or like; equal much leſs. 
How have I then with whom to hold converſe, 
Save with the creatures which I made, and thoſe 
Jo me inferior, infinite deſcents | 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee ? 
He ceas'd ; I lowly anfwer'd, To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 
All human thoughts come ſhort, Supreme of things! 
Thou in thyſelf art perfect, and in thee 
Is no deficience found. Not fo in man, 
But in degree; the cauſe of his deſire 
By converſation with his like to help, 
Or ſolace his defects. No need that thou 
Shouldſt propagate, already infinite z _ 
And through all numbers abſolute, though ONE. 
But, man by number is to manifeſt 
lis ſingle imperfection; and beget 
Like of his like; his image multiply'd; 
In unity defective z which requires 
Collateral love, -and deareſt amity. 
Thou in thy ſecrecy although alone, | i 
Beit with thyſelf accompany'd, ſeek'ſt not | 
bocial communication: yet, ſo pleas'd, 83 | 
Canſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt f 
Of union, or communion, defy'd: 1 j| 
, by converſing cannot theſe erect | 40 
From prone: nor in their ways complacence ſind. 

Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd +) 
'ermilſive, and acceptance found; which gain'd. * 
This anſwer from the gracious voice divine. * 

Thus far to try thee, Apam ! I was pleas'd t 
\nt find thee knowing, not of beaſts alone, 

Yiich thou haſt rightly nam'd, but of thyſelf : 
4, | 
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Expreſſing well the ſpirit within thee free, 


My image, not imparted to the brute ; 
Whoſe fellowſhip therefore unmeet for thee, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhouldſt diſlike ; 
And be ſo minded till ; I, ere thou ſpak'ſt, 
Knew it not good ſor man to be alone: 


And no ſuch company as then thou ſaw'ſt 


Intended thee ; for trial only brought, 

To ſee how thou could'ſt judge of fit and meet. 
What next I bring ſball pleaſe thee, be aſſur'd; 
Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other ſelf, 


Thy with, exactly to thy heart's defire. 


He ended, or 1 heard no more; for now 
My earthly by his heav'nly overpower'd, 
Which it had long ſtood under, ſtrain'd to th' IN 
In that celeſtial >?" ſublime, 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 
Dazzled, and ſpent, ſunk down; and ſought repair 
Of ſleep, which inſtantly fell on me, call'd 
By nature as in aid, and clos'd mine eyes. 
Mine eyes he clos' d, but open leſt the cell 
Of fancy, my henna fight ; by which 
Abſtract as in a trance, methought I ſaw, 
Though ſleeping, where J lay, and ſaw the ſhape 
Still glorious before whom awake I ſtood : 


Who ſtooping open'd my left ſide, and took 


From thence a rib, with cordial ſpirits warm, 


And life-blood ſtreaming freſh: wide was the wound! 


But ſuddenly with fleſh fill'd up, and heal d. 
The rib he form'd and fathion'd with his hands: 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, | 
Man-like, but different ſex : ſo lovely fair! 
That what ſcem'd fair in all the world foem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſummon'd up, in her contain'd, 
And in her looks; which from that time inlus'd 
Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before; 

And imo all things from her-air mſpir'd 

The ſpirit of love, and amorous delight. 

She difappear'd, and left me dark! 1 wak'd 

To find her, or for ever to deplore 


” 
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Her loſs, .and other pleaſures all abjure. 


When out of hope, beheld her! nor far off; 
Such as I ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd 


With what all earth or heav'n could beſtow, | 


To make her amiable : on ſhe came, 

Led by her heav'nly Maker, though unſeen, 
And guided by his voice; nor uniform'd 

Of nuptial ſanctity, and marriage rites : 
Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 
In ev'ry gelture, dignity and love | 

I overjoy'd could not forbear aloud. 


This turn hath made amends ! Thou haſt fulfill'd, 


Thy word, Creator bounteous, and benign 
Giver of all things fair! but faireſt this 

Of all thy gifts! nor envieſt. I now ſee 
Bone of my bone, fleth of my fleth, myſelf 
Before me: woman is her name; of man 
Extracted :* for this cauſe he ſhall forego 
Father, and mother, and t his wife adhere ; 


And they ſhall be one fleſh, one heart, one foul. 


ADAM and'EVE's morning Hymn. 


HESE are thy glorious works, parent of good, 


Almighty, thme this univerſal frame, 


Thus wondrous fair; thyfelf how wond'rous then | 


Unſpcakable, who ſitt'ſt above theſe heavens 
To us inviſible or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy loweſt works, yet theſe declare 


Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power divine : 


Spcak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of lighr, 
\ngels, for ye behold him, and with ſong : 
Aud chorial {ymphonies, day without night 
Circle his throne rejoicing. Ye in heaven, 
On earth join'd all ye creatures to ext 


Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt and without end. 


Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 
It better thou belong not to the dawn, 


dure pirage of dav, that crown ' the lmilang morn 
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Thou ſun, of this great world, both eye and ſoul, 


Perpetual circle multiform; and mix 
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With thy bright circles, praiſe him in thy ſphere 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime, 


Acknowledge him thy greater, ſound his praiſe 

In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'it, 

And when highnoon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall, | 
Moon, that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt 
With the fixt ſtars, fixt in their orb that flies ; 

And ye hve other wand'ring fires that move 

In myſtic dance not without ſong, reſound 

His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 


And nouriſh all things, let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe, 

Ye milts and exhalations that now riſe, 

From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 

Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author rite ; 
Whether to deck with clouds th uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Riſing or falling {till advance his praiſe. 

His praiſe, ye winds that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe ſoft or loud: and wave your tops, ye pines, 


With ev'ry plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 4 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, Firs 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe. : 10 
Join voices all ye living ſouls. Ye birds, 3 Y 
That ſinging up to heav'r's gate aſcend, p + 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praiſe; u al 
Fe that in waters glide, and ye that walk Ty. 
The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep; bn 
Witness if I be ſilent, morn or even, =: 
To hill, or valley, fountain or freſh thade, 1 N 
Made 3 by my ſong, and taught his praiſe, os ha 


Hail univerſal Lord, be bounteous {till 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil or conceaPd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 
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„ BET 
A HYMN on the SEASONS. 


THEE, as they change, Almighty Father ! theſe 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of Thee, Forth in the pleaſant Spring 

ſhy beauty walks, thy tenderneſs and love. . 
ide-fluſh the fields; the ſoftning air is balm 
cho the mountains round: the foreſts live 

\nd every ſenſe, and Oy heart is joy. 

'hen comes thy glory in the Summer months, 
Vith light, and heat, ſevere. Prone, then thy ſun 
hoots full perfeCtion thro” the ſwelling year, 

ind oft thy voice in awful thunder ſpeaks 

ind oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

! brooks and groves, in hollow-whifpering gales, 
\ yellow floating pomp, thy bounty ſhines 

1 Autumn unconhn'd, Thrown Fol thy lap, 
rofuſe o'er nature, falls the lucid ſhower 

f beamy fruits; and in a radiant ſtream, 

ito the ſtores of fleril Winter pours. 

| Winter dreadful 'Thou ! with clouds and ſtorms 
round Thee thrown, tempeſt o'er tempeſt roll'd, 
lorrible blackneſs ! on the whirlwind's wing, 
ing ſublime, Thou bid{t the world be low, 

1d humbleſt nature with thy northern blaſt. 
Iviterious round ! what ſkill, what force divine, 
cep-felt, in theſe appear ! a fimple train, 

t ſo harmonious mix'd, fo fitly join'd, 

ne following one in ſuch inchanting ſort, 

ade, unperceiv'd, fo ſoftening into ſhade, 

14 all ſo forming ſuch a perfect whole, 

at, as they ſtill ſucceed, they ravith fill, 

t wandering oft, with brute unconſcious gaze, 

mn marks 'Thee not, marks not the mighty hand, 
at, every-buſy, whecls the ſilent ſpheres 

orks in the ſceret deep; ſhoots, ſtreaming, thenca 
© fair profuſion that o' erſpreads the Spring; 

178 from the ſun direct the flaming day; 

eds ev'ry creature ; hurls the tempeſt forth; 

as on carth this grateful change revolves, 

th tranſport touches all the ſprings of liſe. 
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Nature, attend! join ev'ry living ſoul, 

Beneath the ſpacious temple of the iky, 

In adoration join; and, ardent, raiſe 

An univerſal hymn ! to Him, ye gales, 

Breathe ſoft ; whoſe ſpirit 3 us to breathe, 

Oh talk of Him in ſolitary glooms ! 

Where o'er the rock, the ſcarcely-waving pine. 

Fills the brown void with a religious awe. 

And ye, whoſe bolder note is heard afar, 


Who thake the aſtoniſh'd world, lift high to heaven 


Th impetuous ſong, and ſay from whom you rage. 
His praiſe ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills; 
And let me catch it as I muſe along. 


Le headlong torrents, rapid and profound; 


Ye ſofter floods, that lead the humid maze 


Along the vale; and thou, majeſtic main, 


m ſecret world of wonders in thyſelf, 

Sound his tremendous praiſe z whoſe greater voice 
Or bids ye roar, or bids your roarings. fall. 

Roll up your incenſe, . and fruits, and flowers, 
In mingled clouds to Him; whoſe ſun elates, 


Whoſe hand perfumes you, and whoſe pencil paints 


Ye foreſts, bend; ye harveſts, wave to Him: 
Breathe your ill fong into the reaper's heart, 
Homeward rejoicing with the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth aſleep 
Unconſcious lie, eſfuſe your mildeſt beams, 

Ye conſtellations, while your angels ſtrike, 
Amid the ſpangled ſky, the filver lyre. 

Great ſource of day ! beſt image here be low 

Of thy Creator, ever darting wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On nature write with cv'ry beam his praite. 

The thunder rolls: be huſh'd the proſtrate world; 
While cloud to cloud returns the dreadful hymn. 
Bleat out afreſh, ye hills; ye moſſy rocks, 
Retain the ſound ; the broad reſponſive lowe, 
Ye valleys, raiſe; for the Great Shepherd reigns; 
And yet again the golden age returns. 


Wildeſt of Creatures, be not filent here; 


But, hymning horrid, let the defurt roar. 
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Ye woodlands all, awake: a general ſon 
Burſt from the groves $ and when the relileſs day, 
Expiring, lays the warbling world aſleep, ; 
Sweeteſt of birds! ſweet Philomela, charm 


The liſtening ſhades ; and thro' the midnight hour, 


Trilling, prolong the wildy-luſcious note; 

That night, as well as day, may vouch his praiſe. 
Ye chief, for whom the whole creation ſmiles ; 
At once the head, the heart, and mouth of all, 
Crown the great Hymn! in ſwarming cities vaſt, 
Concourſe of men, to the deep organ join 

The long reſounding voice, oben clear, 
At ſolemn pauſes, thro” the ſwelling baſe; 
And, as each minyling frame encreaſes each, 

In one united ardour riſe to heaven. 

Or if you rather chuſe the rural ſhade, 

To find a fan in every ſacred grove ; 


There let the ſhepherd's flute, the virgin's chaunt, 


The prompting ſeraph, and the poet's lyre, 

Still ling the Gop of SEasoNs, as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the bloſom blows, the Summer-ray, 

Ruſſets the plain, delicious Autumn gleams; 

Or Winter riſes in the reddening eaſt; 

e my tongue mute, my fancy paints no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat. 
Should fate command me to the fartheſt verge 

Of the green earth, to hoſtile barbarous climes, 

Rivers unknown to ſong ; where firſt the fun 

{ilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 

Flames on th' Atlantic ifles ; 'tis nought to me: 

vince God is ever preſent, cver felt, 

ln the wide waſte, as in the city full; 

Rolls the ſame kindred Seafons round the world, 

In all apparent, wite, and good in all; 

vince he ſuſtains, and animates the whole 

From {eeming evil ſtill educes good, 

And hetter thence again, and better till, 

ln infinite progreſſion. But I loſe 

Myſelf in Him, in light ineffable | | 

Come then, expreſſive ſilence, muſe his praiſe. 
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4 PRAYER. 


| FATHER of light, and life] thou good ſupreme! 


O teach me what 1s good] teach me thylelt | 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From ev'ry low purſuit ! and feed my ſoul 
With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue pure, 
Sacred, ſubſtantial, never r fading bliſs ! 


ſ—_— 


4 PARAPH RASE on the latter part of the * 
Chapter of St. MATTHEW. 


WW HEN my breaſt labours with oppreſſive care, 


And o'er my cheek deſcends the falling tear; 
While all my warring paſſions are at ſtrife, 
Oh, let me liſten to-the words of life ! 
Raptures deep felt his doctrine did impart, 


And thug he rais'd from earth the drooping heart. 


Think not, when all your ſcanty ſtores afford, 


Is ſpread at once upon the ſparing board; 


Think not when worn the homely robe appears, 
While, on the roof, the howling tempeſt bears ; 
What farther ſhall this feeble life ſuſtain, 
And what ſhall clothe theſe ſhivering limbs again, 
Say, does not life its nouriſhment exceed? 
And the fair body its inveſting weed ? 

Behold ! and look away your low deſpair— _ 


Zee the light tenants of the barren air : 


To them, nor ſtores, nor granarics, belong, 
Nought but the woodland, and the pleaſing ſong : 
Yet our. kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 

On the leaſt wing, that flirts along the iky. 

To him they ſing, when ſpring renews the plain, 
To him they cry in winter's pinching reign; 
Nor is their muſic, nor their plaint in vain: 

He hears the gay and the diſtreſsful call: 


And with unſparing bounty fills them all. 


Obſerve the riſing lily's fnowy grace, 
Obſerve the various vegetable race; 


* 
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They neither toil, nor ſpin, but careleſs grow, 
Yet ſee how warm they bluſh! how bright they glow! 
What regal veſtments can with them compare | 
What king ſo ſhining ! or what queen ſo fair | 

If, ceaſclefſs, thus the fowls of heaven he ſeeds, 
If, o'er the fields ſuch lucid robes he ſpreads, 
Will he not care for you, ye faithleſs, ſay ? 
Is he unwiſe ? or, are ye leſs than they ? 


LS 
DOUGLAS's account of himſelf. 


M* name is Norval: on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks; a frugal ſwain, 
Whoſe conſtant cares were to increaſe his ſtore, "io 
And keep his only fon, myſelf, at home. . 
For I had heard of battles, and I long' d | | 
To follow to the field ſome warlike lord ; 
And heaven ſoon granted what my fire deny d. 
This moon which roſe laſt night, round as my ſheld, 
Had not yet filPd her horns, when, by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 
Ruſh'd like a torrent down upon the vale, 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The ſhepherds fled 
For ſafety, and for fuccour. I alone, | 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
[lover'd about the enemy, and mark'd | | 
The road he took, then haſted to my friends: 
Whom, with a troop of fifty choſen men, 
met advancing. The purſuit I led. 
g. Till we o'ertook the ſpoil-encumber'd foe. | 
Ve fought and conquer'd. Ere a ſword was drawn, 
In arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief, 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I diſdain'd 
the ſhepherd's ſlothful life; and having heard 
That our good king had ſummon'd his bold peers 
lo lead their warriors to the Carron ſide, 
left my father's houſe, and took with me 
4 choſen ſervant to conduct my ſteps 
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= Yon trembling coward who forſook his maſter 

il Journeying with this intent, I palt theſe towers, | 
| And, heaven directed, came this day to do 
jy The happy deed that gilds my humble name; | 
| : 
| . f 
. DOUGLAS's account by what means he learned the 

q art of war. 

'y  DENEATH a mountain's brow, the moſt remote, F. 
; And inacceſſible by ſhepherds trod, In 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 0 
ö A hermit liv'd; a melancholy man, A 
| Who was the wonder of the wand'ring ſwains. Al 
| Auſtere and lonely, cruel to himſelt, *© | He 
| Did they report him; the cold earth his bed, 
| Water his drink, his food the ſhepherds alms. 10 
þ I went to ſee him, and my heart was touch'd 


1 With rev'rence and pity. Mild he ſpoke, 

i And entering on diſcourſe, ſuch ſtories told, DC 
As made me oft revilit his fad cell. 

For he had been a ſoldier in his youth ; 


And fought in famous battles where the peers T 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 1. 
Againſt th' uſurping inſidel diſplay'd 5 The 


The croſs of Chriſt, and won the Holy Land. 1) 

Pleas'd with my admiration, and the fire - Phe 
His ſpecch ſtruck from me, the old man would ſliak: The 
His years away, and act his young encounters: 5 


Then having ſhew'd his wounds, he'd fit him down, 278 
And all the live long day diſcourſe of war. % y 
To help my fancy, in the ſmooth. green turf Jy 
He cut the figures of the marſhal'd hoſts : . * 
Deſcrib'd the motions, and explain'd the uſe ind | 
Of the deep column and the lengthen'd line, went 
The ſquare, the creſcent, and the phalanx firm. Ince 
For all that Saracen or Chriſtian knew a 


Of war's vaſt art, was to this hermit known. \cver 


hake 


Wen, 


N. 
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wats Unhappy man! 
Returning homewards by Meſſina's port, 
Loaded with wealth and honours bravely won, 
A rude and barb'rous captain of the fea 
Faſten'd a quarrel on him. Fierce they fought : 
The ſtranger fell, and with his dying breath 
Declar'd his name and lineage. Mighty God! 
The ſoldier cry'd, my brother! Oh | my brother! 


1 They exchang'd forgiveneſs ! 

And happy in my mind was he that dy'd: _ 8 f 
For many deaths has the ſurvivor ſuffer'd. 

In the wild deſart on a rock he fits, | 

Or on ſome nameleſs ſtream's untrodden banks, 
And ruminates all day his dreadful fate. 
At times, alas! not in his perfect mind |! 

Holds dialogues with his lov'd brother's ghoſt ! 

And oft each night forſakes his ſullen couch, 

To make ſad oriſons for him he flew. © 


— 


DOUGLAS's SOLILOQUY in the Mood, waiting 
for his mother. 


1 is the place, the centre of the grove. 
Here ſtands the oak, the monarch of the wood, 
How ſweet and ſolemn is this midnight ſcene ! | 
The filver moon, anclouded holds her way | 
Ihro' Ikies where I could count each little ſtar. 
The fanning weſt wind ſcarcely ſtirs the leaves; 
Ihe river ruſhing o'er its pebbled bed, 
Impoſes ſilence with a ſtilly ſound. 
In ſuch a place as this, at ſuch an hour, 
Ii anceſtry can be in aught believ'd, 
Deſcending fpirits have convers'd with man, 
ind told the ſecrets of the world unknown. 


wentful day, how haſt thou chang'd thy ſtate ! 
Jace on the cold, and winter ſhaded fide 

a bleak hill, miſchance had rooted me, 
\cver to thrive, child of another ſoil ; 


þ 
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Tranſplanted now to the gay ſunny vale, 


Like the green thorn of May, my fortune flowers. 


Ye glorious ſtars ! high heav'n's reſplendent hoſt ! 
To whom I oft have of my lot complain'd, 

Hear and record my ſoul's unalter'd wiſh! 

Dead or alive, let me but be renown'd ! 

May heav'n inſpire ſome fierce gigantic Dane, 

To give a bold defence to our hoſt ! 

Before he ſpeaks it out I will accept ; 

Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die. 


From the POEM of the GRAVE. 


OF”: in the lone church yard at night I've ſeen 


By glimpſe of moon-ſhine, chequering thro' 
the trees, 

The ſchool-boy with his ſatchel in his hand, 
Whiſtling aloud to bear his courage up, 
And lightly tripping o'er the long flat ſtones, 
(With nettles ſkirted, and with moſs o'er grown) 
That tell in lowly phraſe who ly below. 
Sudden he ſtarts, and hears, or thinks he hears, 
The ſound of ſomething purring at his heels: 
Full faſt he flies, -and dares not look behind him, 
'Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows ; 
Who gather round and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghaſtly, 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his ſtand 
. Ofer ſome new open'd grave; and (ſtrange to tell ) 
Evaniſhes at crowing of the cock. 

The new made widow too, Pve ſometimes ſpy'd, 
Sad ſight } flow moving o'er the proſtrate dead: 
Liſtleſs the crawls along in doleful black, 

Whilſt burſts of ſorrow guſh from either eye. 
Faſt falling down her now untaſted cheek, 
Prone on the lowly grave of the dear man 
She droops : whilſt buſy meddling memory, 
In barbarous ſucceſſion, muſters up 

The paſt endearments of their ſofter hours, 
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Tenaciour of i its theme. Still, ſtill ſhe thinks ts 
She ſees him, and indulging the fond thought, f 
Clings yet more cloſely to the ſenſeleſs turf, = 4 
Nor herds the paſſenger whe looks Hat way. 


But fee! the well plum d * comes l on 
Stately and ſlow; and properly attended 

By the whole ſable tribe, that painful watch 

The ſick man's door, and live upon the dead, 

By letting out their perſons by the hour, 

To mimic ſorrow, when the heart's not ſad. 

How rich the trappings! now they're all unfurl'd, 
And glitt'ring in the ſun ; triumphant entries 

Of conquerors, and coronation-pomps, 

In glory ſcarce exceed. Great gluts of people 
Retard th' unwieldy thow ; whilſt from the caſements 
And houſes tops, ranks behind ranks cloſe wedg d 
Hang bellying o'er. But tell us, why this waſte! | 
Why this ado in earthing up a carcaſe 

That's fall'n into difgrace, and in the noſtril 

Smells horrible ?—Ye undertakers tell us, 

Midſt all the gorgeous figures you exhibit, 

Why is the principal conceald, for which 

You make this s mighty ſtir 2 Tis wiſely done : 

What would offend the eye in a good picture, - 

The painter caſts Ufcreetly | into ſhades. 


Here the lank-ſided miſer, worlt of EE 
Who meanly ſtole, (diſcreditable ſhift) 
From back and belly too, their proper cheer ; | 
Eas'd of a tax it irk'd the wretch to pay 
To his own carcaſe, now lies cheaply * d, 
By clamorous appetites no longer teas'd, p 
Nor tedious bills of charges and repairs. 
But ah! where are his rents, his comings in? 
Ay! now you've made the rich man poor indeed. 
Robb'd of his gods, what has he left behind? 
Oh! curſed luſt of gold; when for thy fake 
The fool throws up his intereft in both worlds, 
Firſt ſtarv'd in this, then damn'd in that to come. 
. 
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Death's ſhafts fly thick: Here falls the village ſwain, 


And there his pamper'd lord. The cup goes round; 


And who fo artful as to put it by? 

*Tis long ſince Death had the majority; 

Yet ſtrange ! he living lay it not to heart. 

See yonder maker of the dead man's bed, 

'The ſexton, hoary headed chronicle, 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er ſtole 
A gentle tear; with mattock in his hand 

Digs thro' whole rows of kindred and acquaintance, 
By far his juniors.—Scarce a ſkull's caſt up, 

But well he knew its owner, and can tell 

Some paſſage of his life. —Thus hand in hand 

The ſot has walk'd with Death twice twenty years; 
And yet, ne'er yonker on the green laughs louder, 
Or clubs a ſmuttier tale: When drunkards meet, 
None ſings a merrier catch, or lends a hand 
More willing to his cup—Poor wretch! he minds not, 
That ſoon ſome truſty brother of the trade 
Shall do for him, what he has done for thouſands. 


APPENDIX. 
4A POEM on the Power and Benevolence of the Almighty 


 TREATOR. 
ETERNAL Maker, hail ! Power Divine 


The heav*ns and earth, the day and night are 
Matter and form to thee their being owe, (thine, 
Vrom thee, their great original they flow; 

When yet the mingled maſs unactive lay, 
"Thou giv'ſt it motion by thy quickening ray; 
Chaos and night thy pow'rtul mandate heard, 
And light, and glorious order ſoon appear'd. 

If thou but hide thy face, the creatures. mourn 3 


But life and pleaſure with thy ſmile return. 
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The gentle ſmile dependent nature chears, 
Revives its hopes, and diſſipates its fears. 
The carth and ſkies through various changes run; 
But thou, whoſe wond'rous being ne'er begun, 
Canſt ne'er through all eternity decay, 
While time's ſwift flood bears all things elſe away. 
By thy direction the fair orbs above, 

In perfect order, through the ther move; 

And all that's lovely, all that's pure below, 
immediately from thy bright eflence flow. 
Fountain of life, from thy immortal flame, 

All ranks of intellectual beings came 
Our Maker thou, our great Original 
We own thy right, and thee our Father call; 


—— = 


A Por en cur SAVIOUR's Nativity. 


Þ Bethlehem's fields, thofe paſtures large and fair, 
As thepherds watch'd by night their fleecy care, 

A dazzling light, without the ſun return'd, 

And through the midnight's duiky horror burn'd. 

donorous voices trembled from afar, | 

And ſoftly warble through the trembling air. 

When foon, behold ! the folemn filence broke, 

And thus in pleaſing words the angels ſpoke: 
Immortal glory give to Gop on high, 

' Thro' all the lofty ſtations of the iky ; 
Let joy on earth, and endleſs peace enſue ; 

The great Meſſiah's born! thrice happy man! to you 

The great Meſſiah born! tranſporting found ! * 

To th' wide world ſpread the bleſs'd accents round, 

What joy theſe long expected tidings bring! 

Lo us is born a Saviour and a King. 

An infant in a-virgin's arms he lies, 

Who rides the winds, and thunders thro' the ſkies, 

Sy Few, to whom the flaming ſeraphs bow, 
elcends to lead the life of mortals now. 

Come, we will lead you to the bleſs'd abode, 
Where in a manger lies thi incarnate God.z, 

> TS. 
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© Reduc'd to lodge among the ſordid beaſts, 
Who all the ſpacious realms of light poſleſs'd 
© And he, whole humble miniſters we are, 


© Becomes a tender virgin's helpleſs care. 


© 'Fhro' heav'n, but now the haſty tidings rung, 
* And anthems on the wondrous theme they ſung, 
Let air and heav'n with joyful accents ring 


© In praiſes to the great Almighty King : 
Let ev'ry mortal catch the happy ſound, 


And peace and happineſs on earth abound. : 


S 
An Evening ODE. 
ORD! in the ſolemn ſhades of night, 
When [I behold the ſkies, 
In contemplation of thy works, 
My thoughts to heaven riſe. 
When! ſurvey the ſilver moon 
| Array'd in robes of light, 
Who form'd her lucent orb, I cry, 
Muſt be ſupremely bright. 
But when I view ten thouſand ſtars 
Shining with rival rays, 
My ſoaring ſoul the tky tranſcends, 
And thinks ſhe ſees the blaze. 
Tranſported with extatic love, 
Ingulph'd in bliſs I ſtand, 

Gaze on thy dazzling beams, and taſte 
The joys at thy right-hand ; 
Celeſtial pleaſures through my veins, 
In floods of tranſport roll; 

And thy amazing goodneſs, Lonp! 
With rapture melts my foul. 


S 


A Thought on the Sea Shore. 


1. TR ev'ry object here I ſee 


Something, O Lord, chat leads to thee. 
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Firm as the rocks thy promiſe ſtands, 
Thy mercies countleſs as the ſands, 
Thy love a fea immenſely wide, 
'Thy grace an ever-flowing tide. 

2. In ev'ry object here I ſee 9 5 

Something, my heart, that points at thee. 

Hard as the rocks that bound the {trand, 
Unfruitful as the barren land, 
Deep and deceitful as the ocean, 
And like the tides in conſtant motion. 


W — . 


A Contemplation on NIGHT. 


Werner amid the gloom of night I ſtray, | 
Or my glad eyes enjoy revolving day, ; 

Still nature's various face informs my ſenſe, 

Of an all-wiſe, all-powerful providence. 

When the gay ſun firſt breaks the ſhades of night, 
And ſtrikes the diſtant eaſtern hills with light, 
Colour returns, the plants their liv'ry wear, 

And a bright verdure clothes the ſmiling year; 
'Fhe blooming flow'rs with op'ning beauties glow, 
And grazing flocks their milky fleeces ſhow ; 
The barren cliffs with chalky fronts ariſe, 
And a pure azure arches o'er the ſkies. 
But when the gloomy reign of night returns, 
Stript of her fading pride all nature mourns : 
The trees no more their wonted verdure boat, 
But weep in dewy tears their beauty loſt : 
No diſtant landſkips draw our curious eyes, 
Wrapt in night's robe the whole creation lies. 
Yet ſtill, ev'n now, while darkneſs clothes the land, 
We view the traces of th' Almighty hand; 
Millions of ſtars in heav'n's wide vault appear, 
And with new glories hang the boundlets ſphere : 
The filver moon her weſtern couch forſakes, 
And o'er the ſkies her nightly circle makes; 
Her ſolid globe beats back the ſunny rays, 
And to the world her borrow'd light repays. 

| 4 
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Whether thoſe ſtars that twinkling luſtre ſend, 
Are ſuns, and rolling worlds thoſe ſuns attend, 
Man may conjecture, and new ſchemes declare, : 
Yet all his ſyſtems but conjectures are; 
| But this we know, that heav'n's eternal King, 
Who bid this univerſe from | nothing ſpring, 
Can at his word make num'rous worlds appear, 


And riſing worlds th' all-pow'rful Word ſhall hear, 


When to the weſtern main the ſun delcends, 
To other lands a riſing day he lends, . 
The ſpreading dawn another ſhepherd ſpies, 
The wakeful flocks from their warm fold ariſe, 
Refreſh'd the peaſant ſeeks his early toil, 
And bids the plough correct the fallow ſoil. 
While we in fleep's embraces waſte the night, 
The climes oppos'd enjoy meridian light: 
And when thoſe lands the buſy ſun forſakes, 
With us again the roſy morn awakes ; 
In lazy fleep the night rolls ſwift away, 

And neither clime laments his abſent ray. 
When «he pure ſoul is from the body flown, 
No more ſhall nights alternate reign be known: 

The ſun no more ſhall rolling light beſtow, 

But from the Almighty ſtreams of glory flow. 
Oh, may ſome nobler thought my foul employ 
Than empty, tranſient, ſobtynary j joy! 

The ſtars ſhall drop, the ſun ſhall loſe his flame, 
But thou, O God, 855 ever {ine the fame. 


— —— 


* —— 2 


A Thought on E. 'T ERNITY. 
RE the foundations of the world was laid, 

4 Ere kindling light th Almighty word cbey'd, 
Thou wert: and when the ſubterraneous flame 
Shall burſt this pri on, and deyour this frame, 
From angry heav'n wen the keen lightning flies, 
When fervent heat diffvlves the meſti? ng ſkies, 
Thou ſtill ſhalt be; il as thou wert before 
And know no change, when time tha!l be no more. 


5 
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O endleſs thought! divine Eternity 
Th' immortal ſoul ſhares but a part of thee; 
For thou wert preſent when our life began, 
When the warm duſt ſhot up in breathing man. 
Ah! what is life | with ill encompaſs'd round, 
Amidſt our hopes, fate ſtrikes the ſudden wound: 
To- day the ſtateſman of knew honours dreams, 
To-morrow death deſtroys his airy ſchemes ;; 
His mouldy treaſure in thy cheſt confin'd; 
Think all that treaſure thou muſt leave behind; 
Thy heir with ſmiles ſhall view thy blazon'd herſe. 
And all thy heards with laviſh hand' diſperſe. 
Should certam fate the impending blow delay, 
Thy mirth will icken-and thy bloom decay; 
Then feeble age with all thy nerves difarm, 
No more thy blood its narrow channels warm. | 4 
Who then would with to ſtretch his narrow ſpan, 
To ſuffer life beyond the date of man ? 
The virtuous foul purſues' a nobler aim, 
And life regards but as a fleeting dream: 
She longs to wake, and withes to get free, 
To launch from earth into eternity, 


For while the boundleſs theme extends our thought, 


Ten thouſand thouſand rolling years are nought. 


Razer | F a 
The KiTE or, Pride muſt have a Full. | 


My waking dreams are beſt conceal'd, 

Much folly, little good they yield: 

But now and then I gain, when Qleeping, 

A-fri-nily hiat that's worth the keeping : 

Lately 1 dreamt of one who cry'd, 

« Beware of ſelf, beware ot pride; 

« When you are prone to build a Babel 

Recall to mind this little ſable.” | 

NCE on a time a paper kite | 

Was mounted to a wondrous height, | 
Where giddy with its elevation, 
It thus expreis'd felf-admiration ; 
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e See how yon crowds of gazing people, 
cc Admire = flight above — > rang 

« How would they wonder if they knew 
« All that a kite like me can do ? 

« Were I but free, I'd take a flight, 

&« And pierce the clouds beyond their ſight, 
« But ah! like a poor pris'ner bound, 

« My ſtring confines me near the ground : 
« I'd brave the eagle's tow'ring wing, 

« Might I but fly without a ſtring.” 

It tug'd and pull'd, while thus it ſpoke, 
To break the ſtring—at laſt it broke. 
 Depriv'd at once of all its ſtay, 

In van it try'd to ſoar away: 
Unable its own weight to 3 

It flutter'd downward thro' the air; 
Unable its own courſe to guide, 

The wind ſoon plung'd it in the tide. 

Ah! fooliſh kite, thou hadſt no wing, 

How couldit thou fly without a ſtring. 
My heart reply'd, „O Lord, I ſee 
« How much this kite reſembles me ! 

« Forgetful that by thee I ſtand, 

« Impatient of thy ruling hand; | 
« How oft I've wiſh'd to break the lines 
« Thy wiſdom for my lot aſſigns? 

« How oft indulg'd a vain deſire 


« For ſomething more, or ſomething higher? 


« And, but for grace and love divine, 


« A fall thus dreadful had been mine. 


OE 


The SPIDER and TOAD. 


GORE author (no great matter who, 
Provided what he ſays be true) 
Relates he ſaw, with hoſtile rage 
A ſpider and a toad engage : 
For tho? with poĩſon both are ſtor'd 


| Each by the other is abhor'd, 
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It ſeems as if their common venom 
Provok'd an enmity between em. 
Implacable, malicious, cruel, 

Like modern hero in a duel, 

'The ſpider darted on his foe, 
Infixing death at every blow. 

The toad by ready inſtinct taught, 

An antidote when wounded fought 
From the herb Plantane growing near, 
Well known to toads its virtues rare ; 
The ſpider's poiſon to repel, 

It cropp'd the leaf and ſoon was well. 
This remedy it often try'd, 

And all the ſpider's rage defy'd. 

'The perſon who the conteſt view'd, 
While yet the battle doubtful ſtood, 
Remov'd the healing plant away—— 
And thus the ſpider gain'd the day: 
For when the toad return'd once more 
Wounded, as it had done before, 

To ſeek relief, and found it not, 

It ſwell'd and \dy'd upon the ſpot. 

In ev'ry circumſtance but one, 
(Could that hold too, I were undone) 
No glaſs can repreſent my face, 
More juſtly than this tale my caſe. 
The toad's an emblem of my heart, 
And Satan acts the ſpider's part. 
Envenom'd by his poiſon I # 
Am often at the point to die; 
But he who hung upon the tree, : | | 


From guilt and woe to ſet me free, 
Is like the Plantane leaf to me. | | 
Jo him my wounded ſoul repairs, 1 
He knows my pain, and hears my pray'rs; | | 
From him I virtue draw by faith, 16 
Which ſaves me from the jaws of death ! [1 
From him freth life and ſtrength I gain, "a 
And Satan ſpends his rage in vain. | 
No ſecret arts or open force, | | 
Can rob me of this ſure reſource, | 


| Tho baniſh'd to ſome diſtant land 
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My med'cine would be {till at hand ; 
Tho' fooliſh men its worth deny, 
Experience gives them all the lie; 
Tho' Deiſts and Socinians join, 
Jeſus ſtill lives, and ſtill is mine. 
"Tis here the happy diff rence lies, 
My Saviour reigns above the ſkies, 
Yet to my ſoul is always near, 

For he is God and ev'ry where. 
His blood a ſovereign balm is found 
For ev'ry grief and ey'ry wound, 
And ſooner all the hills ſhall flee, 
And hide themſelves beneath the ſea: 
Or ocean ſtarting from its bed 


Ruſh ofer the cloud-topt mountain's head, | Conf 
The ſun exhauſted of its light, And 
Become the ſource of endleſs night ; W 
And ruin ſpread from pole to pole, | Move 
Than _— fail the tempted „ | Wha 

| Amid 

M In re 

925 8 And 

: 4 ſerious MEDITATION, 3 
T daily mercies O my God, | The! 


My waking thoughts employ; 
And, while I meditate on thee, 


My heart is fill'd with joy. | . 
Aided by thee I need not fear | 
Ihe frowns of rich or great: M 
Their pomp and wealth I covet not, „ 1 
Nor enyy all their ſtate. * 4 
though the ſig- tree bloſſom not, N 8 
Nor vine yard yield increaſe, 5 | 
In thee, my Saviour, and my God, \ N U 
To joy I will not ccaſe. "By 
Y ea, though the world by ſtorms be toſs'd Vis 
And crumbled into duſt ; | | 4 10 
Yet ſtill in thee, my only hope, | Were 


I will ſecurely truft. 
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An ODE, 4y Mr. Appisox. 


HE ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial iky, 
And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unweary'd ſun from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow r diſplay ; 
And publiſhes to ev'ry land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening-thades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale; 
And nightly, to the liſt'ning carth, 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 

Whilſt all the ſtars, that round her burn, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in ſolemn filence all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball; 
What though no real voice, nor ſound, 
Amidſt their radiant orbs be found: 
in reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 
For ever ſinging as'they thine, 
the hand that made us is divine. 


| —c___ 
A SOLILOQUY in imitation of HAMLET. 
MY anxious ſoul is tore with doubtful ſtrife, 
And hangs ſuſpended betwixt death and life, 
Life! death ! dread objects of mankind's debate; 
4 hether ſuperior to the ſhocks of fate, 
| 0 bear its fiercelt ills with ſtedfaſt mind, 
Jo nature's order pioully reſign'd, 
Ur with magnanimous and brave diſdain, 
Return her back the injurious gift again. 
U! if to die, this mortal buſtle o'er, 
Were but to cloſe one's eyes and be no more; 


— 
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From pain, from ſickneſs, ſorrows, ſafe withdrawn, 
In night eternal that ſhall know no dawn; . 
This dread, imperial, wondrous frame of man, 
' Loft in ſtill nothing, whence it firſt began: 
Yes if the grave ſuch quiet could ſupply, 
Devotion's ſelf might even dare to die. 
But, fearful here, though curious to explore, 
Thought pauſes, trembling on the hither ſhore: 
What ſcenes may rife, awake the human fear: 
Being again reſum'd, and God more near; 
If awful thunders the new gueſt appall, 
Or the ſoft voice of gentle mercy call. 
This teaches life with all its ills to pleaſe, 
Afflicting poverty, ſevere diſeaſe; 
To lowelt infamy gives power to charm, 
And ſtrikes the dagger from the boldeſt arm. An 
Then, Hamlet, ceaſe; thy raſh reſolves forego z 


God, Nature, Reaſon, all will have it ſo; Wi 
| Learn by this ſacred horror, well ſuppreſt, [ 
| Each fatal purpoſe in the traitor's breaſt. ſh 
| This damps revenge with ſalutary fear, R 
And ſtops ambition in its wild career, one 
Till virtue for itſelf begin to move, * 


And ſervile fear exalt to filial love. 

Then in thy breaſt let calmer paſſions riſe, 
Adore thy lot, and juſt abſolve the ſkies. 
The ills of life ſee friendſhip can divide; 
See angels warring on the good man's ſide, 
Alone to virtue happineſs 1s given, FE 


On earth ſelf-ſatisfy'd, and crown'd in heav'n. 1 
| | | Tott'ri 
: Why d 

The APPEAL. A ſacred Hymn. 6 

ö thee, great ſearcher of the heart, The 5 
I ſolemnly appeal, | Hi 
Who all the ſecrets of my ſoul, And o - 


And inmoſt thoughts canſt tell. 
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Ev'n thou, th* unerring judge of all 
Doſt my dread witneſs prove 
That thee, beyond whate'er the world 
Can tempt me with, I love. 
That thou whatever elfe I miſs, 
Whatever elſe I loſe, 
Art my exceeding great reward, 
And higheſt blifs I chuſe. 
Leave me of wealth, of honour, friends, 
And all things elſe bereft 
But of thy favour, gracious God, 
Let me be never left. | 
O hear! and grant thy boundleſs love's 
Ineſtimable ftore, 
And I'll hereafter cloſe my lips, 
And never urge thee more. 
With this alone I'll be content 
But, Lord, of this deny'd, 
I ſhould deſpiſe the nobleſt gift, 
Thou couldit beſtow beſide. 
Among the brighteſt joys of life, 
I ſhould no wand know, 
But murm'ring to the ſullen ſhades 
Of endleſs night would go. 


5 
VERSES, on ſeeing a Boy walk on SriL rs. 
[| EAVING the grammar, for his play, 
Forgetful of the rod: 
Tott'ring on ſtilts, through mire and dirt 
The ſchool-boy ſtrolls abroad. 
Why does this innocent delight 
Provoke the pedant's ſpleen; 
Look round the world, thou fool, and ſee 
The uſe of this machine. 5 
The tricking ſtateſman prop'd by theſe, 
His virtues boaſt aloud ; 
And on his gilded ſtilts, ſublime, 
Steps o'er the murmuring crowd. 
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Through fields of blood the denen ſtalks, 
And fame ſits on its hilt; 
The ſword, or gun, at length beltows 
An ee e tilt. | 
With well diſſembl'd anguiſh, ſee! 
The canting raſcal beg, 
And, by counterfeit, gain more 
Than by a real leg. 
Yet on the boy's inſtructive e ſport, 
Is this contrivance built: 
The ſource from whence his gains ariſe, 
What is it but a ſtilt? 
Sec! in his ſecond childhood faint, 
The old man walks with pain 
On crutches imitates his ſtilts, 
And acts the boy again. 
So well concerted is this art, 
It ſuits with all conditions : 
Heroes, and ladies, beggars, bards, 
And boys, and politicians. _ 
Long through the various courſe of life, 
| Each artiſt walks unhurt, Es 
Till death, at laſt, kicks up his ſtilts, 
And lays him 1n the dirt. 


